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IN onr la ft volume, we took leave of ouf very 
agreeable traveller at Vienna, after paffing 
through France, Switzerland, and Germany. We 
now refume his narrative, and prefent our rea- 
ders with his mod ftrlking remarks on Italy. 

Having quitted Vienna, they proceeded through 
the duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, and Car^ola, to 
Venice. Mountainous as thefe countries are, 
the roads are remarkably good, and formed of 
the moft durable materials. Wood prevails on 
the mountains } and many valleys and fields are 
fit for pafiurage, or the produce of gr^in. 

The bowels of the earth are replete with me- 
tals and minerals. Stirian fteel \s \n \\v^ \e.* 
pate,' and the little town of Idra, in CaTtuo\2i/\^ 
^^^^os for the mines of quickfilvet \u \V^ n\^v- 

^-'.XIX ^ t^aveJled five daya and tv\^ 
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fucceffivcly, without flopping at any of thcttu 
longer than was neceflary to cnange horfes. 

This mode of travelling was little favourable 
for giying Dr. JVIoore an opportunity of defcrib- 
ing the country or the manners of the inhabit- 
ants i accordingly^ he dpes not attempt it. 

Among other curiofities, which their expedi- 
tious movement^ prevented them from obferving, 
was the town of Gratz> the capital of Stiria^ 
which they patTed in the night. Our author fays^ 
}ie regretted this the more> as here is the fhrine 
of St. Allan, an Engliftiman, formerly a Domini- 
can monk, jin a convent of this town j^and in high 
favour with the Virgin Mary, of which flie gave 
ibme extraordinary proofs. 

Among other marks of her regard, it is faid 
ihe ufed to comfort him with milk from her 
l>rea£l8 3 and flrange as this legend may appear, 
they are not aft^ampd tq record it in an infcrip- 
tidn under a portrait of the faint, which is care- 
jfully preferved in ^he Dominican convent. 

They purfued their journey with the full re- 
folution of reaching Venice before they indulg- 
ed in any other bed fave the poft chaife. How- 
ever, they were unexpededly detained at the 
fmall town of Wipach, in Carniola, for want of 
iiorfes. 

It feems the archduke and his duch^fs, on theit 
jretiim to Milan, had left Vienna eight days be- 
fore ou^ travellers -, but by npaking a diverfion to 
Trief^e, a^ the poft horfes had been aifembled 
y2fr ibcir ufe; and our travellers, who thought 
ibemfelvea clear from this intetruplvorv, ^ct^Vcv- 
^^e^/o its coziicqucnc«8 to ^ \ety i\tv^\c»^^»\ 
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It began to grow dark as they arrived, and the 
poft-mader was finokiDg his pipe at the door. 
As fooQ as the chaife flopped^ they called out to 
him to get ready the horfes^ without lofs of time, as 
they could not day a moment. To this he cooily 
replied, that fince they were in fuch a great hur- 
ry, he did not with to detain them, but that he 
had no horfes for their ufe. On' being queftion- 
cd when they could be procured, he replied, 
when they returned from attending the arch- 
duke J but when that would happen, he knew 
not. 

Finding it ^mpoflible to get on, they refolved 
to make ^ virtue of neceflity, and flepping out 
of the carriage, ordered the pofl-mafter to get 
ready beds, a good fupper, and fome of his beft 
wine. Inftead of receiving thefe orders with re-r 
fpeft, he anfwered, that he had no wine hut for 
his own drinking ; that he never gave fuppers tq 
any but his own fanaily ; and that he had no bed 
except for himfelf, his wife, and his cl>ild, and 
which could not eafily hold caore than three at 
a time. 

They now perpeived that this cavalier gentle- 
man did not keep an inn, and with fome flight 
apology for the mi (lake, begged he would direft 
them to one. He pointed with his pipe to a 
fmall hpufc oppofite, where they found every 
room fo full, that it was impoHible to receive 
more company, and all the vi6tuals confumed. 

In this dilen^ma they returned ^o the poft-raafr 

ter, infoiroin^ him of their bad fuccefs, and \ie^- 

r7/7^ io kaow hoiv they were to difpofe o^ l\\eta- 

lelrcs forthc night. He replied. wUH ^ovcA 

cam^fart^ that was njore than he couU leW- 
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and as tbe evening was cold, and it began to raiflj^ 
he took his leave, and fhut the door upon them. 

In this forlorn condition, an Italian fervant of 
the Duke of Hamilton's, who feldom wanted a re- 
fource in times of difficulty, fhruegirtg up his 
fhoulders, and repeating the Italian proverb, 
*' A hundred houre of vexation will not pay one 
farthing of debt," led our author to a convent of 
monks, atid having obtained admiflion to th6 fa- 
perior, told him in a few words how they were 
lit ua ted. 

The venerable father heard him with an air 
of benevolence 5 and, after fome expreffions of 
concern for the treatment they had met with, 
conduced them to a poor houfe, occupied by a 
widow and her children. The widow immedi- 
ately offered the bed entertainment in her power, 
and furnished them with a comfortable fupper 
of four k rout and fallad. Her wine was good, 
and the beds excellent 5 in a word, they were per- 
fetlly reconciled to the widow's hovel and home- 
ly fare, and found that hardfhip or difficulty is 
Ibmetimes necelfary to give a zefl t© enjoyment. 

In the morning they underftood that the poor 
woman had fat up all night with her children, 
that they might be accommodated with beds. 
However, (he had no reafon to repent her hof- 
pitality; and gratitude making her loud in her 
praifes of our countrymen's generoiity, the tale 
came to the ears of the poft-mafter, and induced 
him to nfiake an effort to drag the chaifes as (ar 
as Goritia. 

TA/s baiinefs was performed \3iy Oaxte caxl- 
Jjor/hs, fome oxen, and occa^ot\a\\y \i\\iS?\o^^, 
p/" the latttfr they have a hardy, docWe^ \>^e.^^ ^^ 
^^'s country^ which are lliou^bX Y^tefex^^n^f u 
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horfcs or oxeD> for Tarious parpofes of agricul* 
tare. 

When they arrived at Goritia, they found the 
inhabitants all in their holliday dreifes, waitin^^ 
with impatience for a light of the grand duke 
and dachefs. Here their difficulties were re- 
newed ', but when their highnefles arrived^ they 
bad the politenefs to order that the Duke of Ha- 
milton fhould have what pod horfes he wanted. 

Their next poft was within the confines of the 
Venetian ftate, where they found orders to the 
fameeffed as in other places they had lately pair- 
ed. The Italian fervant, thinking it would fave 
time to aiTume a new charader, ordered horfes in 
the naose of the grand duke^ and was inf^antly 
obeyed; but his highnefs's butler and cook arriv- 
ing foon after, told a different tale. 

In confequence couriers were difpatched, one 
of whom overtook them, and charging them with 
impofture, in the name of the magiftrates, orders 
cd the poltilHons to drive back. Sortie ^ro»g ar*- 
guments, however, filenced the courier, and forc- 
ed the pol^illions to proceed. 

They paffed that night at Meftre, five mile? 
from Venice. Next morning they hired a boat, 
and foon landed in the middle of that delightful 
dty. They took up their lodgings at an inn, on 
the fide of the great canal*. 

A few days after their arrival at Venice, they 
met the archduke and duchefs at the houfe of the 

• The l»te revolution in the republic of Venice has, per- 

ftapsy wholly altered the tace of affairs thert \ neNe\\.VvtV^^%> 

z (boTt account o/' the hiHoFy, goveinmcntf and miuuc\^,^i ^ 

£gtr which fubMedfor fourteen centuries* cau never ^^ utivu- 

tcrcHJn- to the learned and iiaquilitivc, 

Vol,, XIX. r. 
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imperial arnbaflador, and entertained tbem with 
the adventure in which their cook and butler had 
a fliare. The company conlifted entirely of fo- 
reigners J none of the Venetian nobility ever vi- 
6ting the aiiniders of other courts. 

Next day the Duke of Hamilton> accompaaied 
by the archduke and duchcfs, feveral Venetiaa 
ladies of the fird didfindioo, and a deputation 
from the fenate, vifited the arfenal. This forti- 
fication is f^etween two and three miles in cir- 
camference> and has many little watch-towers 
on the ramparts, where fentinels are ftationcd. 

Here the Venetians build their fhips, caft their 
cannon, and make their cables. The arms are 
arranged in large rooxns> divided into narrow 
walks by loog walls of mulkets, pikes, and hal- 
berds. 

After- feeing a cannon caft, the company were 
coodufted on board the Bucentaur, or ftate vefle!, 
in which the doge is carried to efpoufe the Adri- 
atic. It is finely gilt and ornamented within, 
and loaded on the oatfide with emblematic fi- 
gures in fculpture. 

Tke ceremony of marrying the Adriatic is per- 
formed every afcenfion day. The morning is 
uihered in by ringing of bells and firing of can- 
Doa. About noon, the doge, attended by a na-. 
merous party of the feAate and the clergy, goe$/ 
on board the Buceataur, round which a number 
of fpleadid yachts and gondolas row, with bands 
of mufic, to St. Lido, a fmall ifiand about two 
miles froadk Venice* Prayers are then faid, aifter 
wA/ch the doge drops a ring into the fea, with 
tAtf/^ word9j '' Pe/ponfamus te, liUic, vu ^^• 
0002 rcr/^perpetui quedomiuii" 
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fca, like a modeft bride, of courfe aifents 
ice, and the marriage is deemed valid and 
to all intents and purpofes. 
r a view of every thing in the arfenal^ the 
ly were invited on board fome boats, pre- 
br their reception. They were then rowed 
part of the lake which commands the moft 
igeous profpe6t of Venice, accompanied bf 
In fine, the amufements of this day had 

advantage of novelty to ftrangers, and 
additional charm which attention and po« 
i coald give, 
ugh this was not the feafon of any of the 

folemnities, which draw ftrangers to 
J, yet the prefence of the archduke and 
fs attraded numbers of the nobility to Ve- 
nd gave our travellers an opportunity of 

feveral things to the beft advantage. 

y next vifited the ifle of Murano, about 

from Venice. This was once a \ery flou- 
l place, and flill boafts fenve palaces, which 
he marks of their former magnificence. 
; great manufaftorics of glafs, however, arc 
ly inducement which Grangers have to vi- 
3 place. They faw a very fine plate for a 
• blown in their prefence; and were afto- 
t at the dexterity of the workmen, and the 
s of their pradice. 

s man ufa dory formerly fefved all Europe 
ooking-glaffesj and the quantity made here 

very confiderable, though the French and 
fh have become powerful rivals, and wUb- 
I mi?ch of the ovigindX trade m iViv^ 2kX\!\c\^ 
be Venetians. 
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They have not yet adopted the mode of cafting, 
which feems a much eafier procefs : the Murano 
tnirrors are all blown like glafs bottles. 

Befides large plates^ an infinite quantity of 
glafs trinkets^ of all fliapes and colours^ are made 
here. Women of inferior rank wear them as 
ornaments and for rofaries j and various articles 
of decoration are moulded in glafs forhoufesand 
churches. 

After the departure of the archduke and 
duchefs, they fpent their time principally at the 
houfes of the foreign ambaffadors. They were once 
prefent at a converfatione, at theSpaniih ambaf- 
fadors, which might have pafled for a panto- 
mime. The ambaifador, his lady, and daughters, 
fpoke no language but Spanilh, and none of the 
company underftood that tongue, except a fon of 
the Duke of Berwick. 

Hearing that the celebrated Edward Wortley 
Montague, Efq. rcfided at Venice, they had tte 
curioiity to wait upon him. He met them at the 
, head of the flairs, and led them through fome 
apartments, furnilhed in the Venetian ftyle, into 
an inner room in theTurkifh tade. 

Having deiired his vifiters to feat themfclvcs 
on a fofa, he placed himfelf on a cuihion on the 
floor, with his legs crofTed. A black (lave fat by 
him, and a venerable man^ with a long beard^ 
ferved them with coffee. 

AftQr this collation, fottie aromatic gums were 

brought in, and burnt in a little iilver veiTeL 

Mr. Montague held his nofe oyer it for fome mi- 

J3utes^ and fnaifed up the perfume with peculiar 

^^Jisrht; after which he cndeavQUted lo co\\e8^ 

Ac/iooke with his iiands, fprea<ilu j aud xv>:!fi^ivvx% 
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it over his beard, which hung in hoary ringlets 
to his girdle. 

They had much converfation with this eccen- 
tric man, whom they found to the laft degree 
acute, communicative, and entertaining 5 blend- 
ing the vivacity of a Frenchman with the gravity 
of a Turk. 

His prediledion for Tarkifti charaders and 
manners was extreme. He defcribed the Turks 
in general as people of great fenfe and integrity, 
the moft hofpitablc, generous, and happieft of 
mankind. He talked of returning, as foon as pof- 
fible to Eg}'pt, which he painted as a perfe6t pa- 
radife. 

Though Mr. Montague feldom ftirred abroad, 
he had the politenefs to return the Duke of Ha- 
milton's vifit, and as they were not furnifhed with 
a cufbion, he placed himfelf crofs-legged on the 
fofa. This pofture, by long habit, was become 
moft agreeable to him ; and indeed, he feemed 
to cherilh the fame opinion with regard to all the 
cuftoms which prevail among the Turks. He de- 
fended the pra^ice of poligamy,' and maintained, 
that not one Turk in a thoufand would go to the 
Cliriftian heaven, if he had it in his choice. 

If the lituation of Venice, wholly furrounded 
by water, renders it a curious objeft, it certainly 
does not add to the pleafure of living in it. Here 
there are neither green fields to walk or ride in, 
the fragrance of herbs, nor the melody of birds ; 
but when a perfon wilhes to take the air, he muft 
fubmitto be paddled about in a boat, alou^ dvx^'^ 
CBDals, or confine himfelf to walk m St,M."3^\Vs 
Phce. 

i^jca/i^ncls^isakwdoffman inner eu\^V, ^^^l 
C 3 t« 
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rated from a larger one by forne i (lands at a few 
miles diftance. Thefe iflands, in a great inca- 
fure, break the force of the Adriatic florms, before 
they reach the Lagnna ; yet Hill, in very high 
winds, the navigation is dangerous to gondolas, 
and fometimes the gondolecrs do not truft theoi.- 
felves even on the canals in the city. 

The number of inhabitants is computed at one 
hundred and fifty thoufand. The iheets in ge- 
neral are narrow ^ fo are the canals, except the 
grand one, which ferpentinizes through the mid- , 
die of the city. 

Several hundred firidges are to be feen in Vc* 
nice; but, in general, they confift of fingle arches, 
and are mean enough. The Rialto, however, is 
of immenfe fpan, and is conftru6ted of marble. 
This celebrated arch is ninety feet wide on the 
level of the canal, and twenty-four high. Its 
beauty is impaired by two rows of booths, or 
ihops, which divide its upper furface into three 
parrow ftreets. 

The view from the Rialco is equally lively and 
magnificent, including the grand canal, covered 
with boats and gondolas^ and flanked on each fide 
with magnificent palaces, churches and fpires. 

As the only agreeable view in Venice, is from 
the grand canal; fo the only tolerable walking- 
place is the Piazza di St. Marco. This is a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, formed by a number of 
buildings, all fingular in their kind, and very dif- 
ferent from each other. 

Among thefe, the ducal palace, the church of 
Sts Mark, that of St. Giminiana»; the mufeum, 
fAe public library ^ and feveral otVier ed'Acc^, «^ 
^p^ua^ of marble, claim panicu\at nouc«i. 
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9 M an opening from St. Mark's place to 
CO which itand two lofty pillars of gra* 
Criminals, condemned to public punilh- 
affer between thefc pillars ; on the top of 
ivhicb is a lion with wings^ and on the 

faint. 

ne corner of St. Mark's church, coniigu- 
he palace, are two ftatues of Adam and 
fear a range of buildings, called the New 
tie, (lands the deeple of St. Mark, a quas- 
ar tower, about three hundred feet in 
It feems, this ilate of difunion between 
rch and fteeple is notuD'^ommon in Italy, 
fome think they ibould be as infeparable 
n and his wife. 

nr paces from the church arc three tall 
n which enfigns are raifed on days of pub- 
cing. Thefe ilandards are in memory of 
Be kingdoms of Cyprus, Candia, and Ne- 
:, which once belonged to the republic, 
ee crowns of which are iiill kept in tho 
ilace. 

vc bottom of the tower of St. Mark is a 
;at marble building, called the Loggietta, 
bme of the procurators of St. Mark con-v 
attend to do bufinefs. 
patriarchal church of St. Mark is of mixed 
^ure, though principally Gothic. It is, 
ionably, one of the richefl and mod ex-< 

in the world ; yet our author fays it does 
ch drike the eye at fird. The pillars are 
lafble, and the outiide, in(ide, ceiling, and 

are a)] of the fame coftly malenaX, TV^ 

crowned by £ve domes •, and vVie 5totv\. 
brafs gates, with hiftorical bafe Xfc\\^^^» 
grand g^te arc placed the ipux i^tcvovx% 
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bronze horfes, faid to be the workman (hip of 
Lycippus. They were given to the emperor Ne- 
ro by Tiridates, king of Armenia. Nero placed 
them on the triumphal arch confecrated to him ; 
they were afterwards removed to the Hippodronel 
of Conftantinople, and when that city was taken 
by the French and Venetians, in the thirteenth 
century, they were brought to Venice, and placed 
in their prefent fituation. 

The treafury of St. Mark is extremely rich in 
jewels and relics. Among other articles-, it con- 
tains eight pillars from Solomon's temple* a piece 
of the Virgin Mary*s veil, fome of her hair and 
milk; the knife ufed by our Saviour at the lad 
f upper, one of the nails of his crofs, and a few 
drops of his blood. 

After thefc, it would be impertinent to enume* 
rate the bones, and other relics of faints and mar- 
tyrs, of which there is a plentiful iliow; and ftill 
more fo, to make out an inventory of the temporal 
jewels kept here. One iingular curiofity, how- 
ever, defbrves mention : it is a pidlure of the Vir- 
gin by St. Luke, which proves that the evangelift 
was but a miferable dauber, and that the pious 
Catholics fomeiimes defame thofe they mean to 
honour, by afcribing fuch filly performauces to 
thjsm. 

The ducal palace is an immenfe building, 
wholly of marble. Befides the apartments of the 
dogr, it contains halls and chambers for the renatc> 
and all the different councihand tribunals. 

The principal flair-cafe is called the Giant's 

St3lr^ from two coJofT^] ftatues of Mars and Nep- 

0//7e, placed atop. They are of w\V\\e \Tiwt\5\5i» 

''c/ fcalptured by 5a nfo vino, on- purpofc to tt^xc.- 

^^^^e naval aad axilitary powers oC i\i*vs ec;\v^. 



\3vi^et 
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Under the porticos^ which leaJ'Yo this ftair- 
cafe^ are the gaping mouths of Vioiis, to receive 
anonymous letters aiid accufations. . 

The ducal apartments are ornamented by the 
pencils of Titian, Paul Veronere,Tintoret, Palma, 
the fiaiTans, and other painters. The Rape of 
foropa, and the Storming of Zara, by Paul Vc- 
Tonefe^ are highly efieemed. Many of the fub- 
jeds arc taken from the hiftory of Venice. With- 
iD the palace is a fmall arfeual, which communi- 
cates with the hall of the great council. Here a 
great number of mulkcts are kept, ready charged, 
with which the nobles may arm themfelves, on 
any fudden emergency. 

Tht lower gallery, or the piazza under the pa- 
lace, is called the Broglio. In this the noble 
VenetiaDs walk and converfe, and it is only here, 
or at council, that they allbciate, left they (hould 
give umbrage to the date inquiiitors* Perfons of 
inferior rank feldom remain on the Broglio, when 
the place is occupied by the nobility. 

Though St. Mark's place is the only morning 
lounge in this city, yet it is chiefly in the even- 
ing that it is filled. At that feafon, in tine wea- 
ther, there is an immenfe jumble of all ranks, pro - 
fel£ons and nations aliembled here; fome in 
niaiks, and fome impudent enough to feek no 
difguife. 

When the piazza is illuminated, and the fliops 
in the adjacent ftreets lighted up, the whole has 
a brilliant effect j and as it is the cuftom for the 
ladies, as well as the gentlemen, to frequent the 
cafllinos and coflfee-houfes round, the p\ae^ ol 
Sr, Mark anfwers all the purpofes of gv^T '^ «^>3l^- 
Msdl, or Maaehghf 
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Venice claims no importance from ancient liif- 
tory : it boafte no connexion with the Roman 
empire, and. whatever its annals offer worthy of 
the attention of mankind, is independent of the 
prejudice which fcholars feel for the Roman 
name. 

The independence of Venice was founded on 
the firft law of human nature, and the undoubt- 
ed rights of man. About the middle of the fiftk 
century, when Europe exhibited one continued 
fcene of violence and blood Ihed, a hatred of ty- 
ranny and a love of liberty prompted the Vcncti, 
and fomc few of their neighbours, to feek an aff- 
lum from the fury of Aitila, among the litde 
iilands and marihes at the bottom of the Adrim- 
tic gulph. 

Before this time, a few fiibermen had ere£bed 
their huts on one of thefe iHands, called the Bi« 
alto. The city of Padua, with a view to draw 
commercial advantages from the edablilbment, 
encouraged fomc of her inhabitants to fettle 
there ; and when Attila had taken and detlroyed 
Aquileia, great numbers fled to Rialto, whofs 
lize being augmented, afTumed the name of Ve- 
nice, from the di(h'i6t that was the native place 
of the earlieft refugees. 

Such was the beginning of thi« celebrated ^« 
public, and though Padua at firft feeras to have 
claimed fome jurifdidion over it, the Venetians 
fpeedily threw ofif all dependence on this neigh* 
bouring ftate. ' 

The irruption of the Lombards into Italy, 
droyc many new fettfers to Venice; and the con* 
^<9/w/!P thought proper to leave this Y\U\e ^t«^^ 
J^lK^rtjr, and even entered into treaties 'w'vO:! i^ 
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When Charlemagne overturned the dominion 
of the Lombards, and fent their king a prilbner 
to France/ the Venetian fiate cultivated the 
Iriendihip of that great monarchy and obtained a 
confirmation of all their treaties with the Lom- 
bards, by which, among other things, the limits 
between the two Hates were afcertained. 

Id ibe wars with the eaflern empire, and in 
tbofe of more modern date, between France and 
Aufiria, the conftant objed of the Venetians was 
to avoid embroiling thcmfelves with either par- 
ty; and when at length they began to excite 
the jealoufy of the other ftates of Europe, they 
bad acquired firength and revenues fufficient to 
Tcfifl, or political influence to divert the iiorm. 

The republic of Venice, fays Dr. Moore, in its 
"various periods of increafc, of meridian fplendor, 
and of decleniion, h^? already exifled for a longer 
time than any other of which hiftory makes men- 
tion. The Venetians themfelves a^ert, that this 
duration is owing to the excellent materials of 
which their government has been compofed, by 
ivhicb, they imagine, it has been brought to the 
great«fl poliible degree of perfe6tion. 

At firft it was purely democratical 3 but after 
the ilate became in Ibme meafure rich and popu- 
lous, a. more vigorous conflitution was found ne- 
ceiIary,.aDd Paul Luc Anafeile was eleded duke, 
or doge, in 697. This office has been continued 
to the prefent time, with partial interruptions and 
modifications. Several tribunals, however, have 
been added to balance his power ) and IweVv \% \\i<^ 
jeBion/jrcftiiisgovemmenty that allpnvale \iiV.e\- 
eoarfeis (^neceOity ruipended, and one.«ia% «i^ ^ 

^ ^^-^ ofpoi^^rs a tyraiuiica\ ux\&^ 
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has tifurped the whole authority, and cxercifc it 
in a manner, which is more inimical to their 
own happinefs than that of the people. 

No 'government, fays Dr. Moore, was ever 
more pundual and impartial, than that of Ve* 
nice, in the execution of the laws. This was 
thought effential to the very exiflence of the 
ftate^ and to this confideration, all refped for 
individuals, and all private feelings are facrificed. 
To execute law with all the rigour of juftice, is 
confidered as the chief virtue of a judge ; and « 
there are cafes in which the fteraeft heart raajr 
relent, the Venetians have taken care to appoiiit 
certain magiftrates, whofe fole bufineis it is l-o i^ 
that others peijform their duty. 

The pundual execution of the laws, certainly 
ought to be an objefit in every government; b^^ 
cafes may occur in which fome mitigatioa may fee 
found confifteat with policy, as well as jultioc 
and humanity. The ftem, the inflexible rigour 
ef the Vei>etian laws, rather freeze with horror 
than excite admiration. 

In the year 1400, when Antonio Venicr was 
doge, his fon having committed an offence, which 
evidently fprung from mere juvenile levity, was 
condemned in a tine of one hundred ducats, and 
ordered to be imprifoncd for a certain period. 

While the youth was under his fentence in pri- 
son, he fell fick, and petitioned to be removed to 
m purer air. The doge rejected his requeft, de- 
claring that the fentence muli be literally cxo- 
eated, and that his fon muH take tlie fortune of 
others. He was much beloved, atvd mwi^ «^^U- 
catioas were m-dde in his favour. TVvt i:^v\\«c, 
Aoweyer, w^, inexorable, and vVve fo^ ^vft^ 
« jprifoa. This xuan may Mvn vh« ?^^^^^.^ 
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thelofes the far higher diflindion of 

in (hort, we can neither love the ma- 

r the man who could lesld to fuch a ca* 

eno was accnfed by the council of 
ring received a fum of money from the 
fcignior of Padua, contrary to an ex- 

which forbids all fnbjeds of Venice 
iting any falary, peniion^ or gratifica- 
a foreign prince pr ilate. 
tnifation was grounded on a vague 

found in a written document ; when 
I taken by the Venetians, Carlo Zeno 
i, in his defence, that when he was go- 
:hc Milanefe, he had vilited the perlbn, 
n he was faid to be conneded, in pri- 
nding him in want of common necef- 

advanced four hundred ducats for his 
ich he admitted had been afterwards 

as a man of unimpeached veracity, and 
jheft reputation : he had commanded 
ind armies of the ftate, with the molt 
uccefs } but no confideration could di- 
»urt from its ufual feverity. They 
at, from Zeno's ufual integrity, there 
ifon to doubt the truth of his declara* 
that the alfertions of an accufed perlbn' 
Tufficient to efface the force of the pre- 
evidence that appeared againd him; 
t was of more importance to the Hate, 
ate, even from the appearance of CwcV\ 
bsa to lujffer a perfon, againd v/V\om ^ 
a of guilt remained, to ofcape, Vvqw- 
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The merits, the fervices of Zeno were forgot r 
he was removed from all his offices, and fentenc- 
ed to an imprifonment of two years. 

Numerous other inftances, and fome ftill more 
affedling, of the odioos iniaexibility of the Vene- 
tian courts, might be produced. Mercy, indeed, 
is little known here. The ftory of Fofcari, fon 
of the doge of that name, harrows up the yery 
foul. He was taken up on fufpicion of having 
aifaffinated one of the council of ten. As it was 
knpoffible for him to prove that he had no con- 
cern in the murder, or for his accufers to fubftan- 
tiate hi*s guilt, he was condemned to banifhment 
in Candia. The foul of Fofcari was formed for 
friendfhip, and the reciprocal endearments of fo- 
cial life^ he importuned his family and friends, 
for five years, to intercede for his return to his 
country. At )aft, defpairing of their interpofi- 
tion, he addrefTed a letter to the Duke of Milan, 
requefting his powerful afliftance, well knowing, 
that the bearer would carry it to the council of 
ten, and that the confequence would be a recal 
to a new trial. 

By a law of Venice, every fubjc6l: is forbid 
claiming the protedtion of foreign princes, in any 
thing relative to the governmfent of Venice. Fof- 
cari, when put upon his trial, avowed that he had 
long been languishing for a fight of his relations ;' 
and that he had taken this flep, folely with a 
view of obtaining that happinefs. 

His judges made no allowance for his feelings, 

or thofe of his family. He was condemned to be 

carried back to Candia, to be imprifoned for a 

^^^ and to remain baniChed lo iVv?X\^2itiei.^ot 

-^Jrh, Before he was fent aga'm on (h\^ \so^i^,>civ* 

"^retched father and mother l\a4 au vikX^icVve^ 
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1 iq the ducal palace. The father had 
: office of doge above thirty years, and 
ztreme old age. When conjured by his 
ivery tie on heaven or earth, to ufe his 
5 with the council to procure a mitiga- 
18 feDtence> that he might not die the mvfk 
all deaths, under the ilow tortures of a 
eartj at a diftance from all he loved ; the 
id courage to reply, *' My fon, fubmit to 

of your country, and do not aik of me 
not in my power to obtain." He could 
limfelf no longer. He tore himfelf from 
ind fell into infenfibility. What hismo- 

has never been defcribed^ becaufe no 
n paint the anguifh of fuch a feparation. 
ccumulated mifcry of thofe unhappy pa« 
uched the hearts of fome of the moil 
I fenators ; and young Fofcari was on the 

obtaining a plenary pardon, when the 
oly news of his having died in prifon« 
r his return^ reached his native city, 
years after, a noble Venetian, in the ago- 
leath« confeifed that he had committed 
ler for which the unhappy family of Fof- 
fuffered fo much. The doge foon after 

his la(^ ', but he had the fatisfa^ion to 
I world with the pleating idea that the 
e of his fon was made manifeft to the 

ways of heaven/' fays Dr. Moore, "oe- 
ired more dark and intricate than in the 

ai>d cataftrophe of this mournful ftory. 
cijo the permiliioD of fuch eveuV^ \.o ovvt 
^pjSaite power and goodaeCa, VvoweNtiX 

a uataral attempt in the humatwovw^* 
^rciied tile ingenuity of pVvUoCopViex*'''" 
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all ages; while in the eyes of the true Chridian, 
thofe teeming perplexities afford an additional 
proof, that there will be a future ftate, in which 
the ways of God to man will be fully juftified." 

Con^dering the-Hze of Venice, it feems extra« 
ordinary that there fhould be eight or nine thea- 
tres, including the opera honfes. A fmall fum is 
paid at the door, which entitles one to go into the 
pit, where he may look about and determine 
what part of the houfe he chufes to fit in. 

There are rows of chairs placed in the front of 
the pit, with feats locked up to the back. Thofe 
who chufe to occupy them, pay a trifle more, and 
they are immediately unlocked. The back part 
of the pit is filled with footmen and gondoleers, 
in their common dreffes. 

The nobility and principal citizens have boxes 
retained by the year ; but Grangers are never at a 
lofs. The price of admittance varies according 
to the feafon of the year, and the piece to be per* 
formed. 

Many of the boxes are fo dark, that the faces 
of the company can hardly be diftinguifhed in 
them at a little diftance, even when they do not 
wear malks. The ftage, however, is fo well illu* 
minated, that people in the boxes can fee perfcd* 
ly every thing tranfadted there. Between the 
a6ts, the company walk about, particularly the 
ladies with their Cavalier! Serventes. As they 
^ are maiked, they do not fcr^iple to reconnoitre 
the company with their fpying glaffes* 

Tbe nnific of the opera is here reckoned very 

^ne. The dramatic and poetV^Y ^Tt% ol v\\oW 

piefces are little regarded ; and VVie ^ottx^TsaUx- 

thcr yaJaed than as he makes Vi\»^oyA% ^l^^Vas^* 

or the made. The cele>\?ratcA ^eWLfta«^o»V«i«* 
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IBS difdaioed to fink hirofelf fo low. He 
ierved the alliance which ought always to 
betAveen fenfe and foand. 
be mulic of the ferious opera/* fays our tra- 
'* is infinitely too fine for my ear : to ray 
I mnfi confefs that it requires a confider- 
fort for me to fit till the end. 
is furely happy for a man to have a real fen- 
for fine mulic, becaufe he has a fource of 
: which many do not pofiefs. It is, how- 
Uy and ablurd to affe^ a pleafure in things 
nature has not framed us to enjoy ; yet^ 
ft en do we fee people doing painful pe- 
and expreffing raptures^ while they cannot 
[ their yawnings. This is taking trouble 
ler one's felf ridiculous ; and it is matter 
Guriofity to obferve, in how many various 
affectation (hews itfelf among mankind/* 
[he comic opera, our author informs us, 
: has frequently feen the a^ion alone ex- 
5 higheft applaufe, independent of either 
or mufic. He faw a duo performed by an 
n and a young woman, fuppofed to be his 
er, in fuch a humorous manner, as drew 
verfal encora from the fpedators. The 
)f the mufical part of the compo(ition was 
lallj and as for the fentiment, it was as trite 
,ble; but expreffed in a manner that ren* 
t highly ludicrous. 

dancing is an efiential part of the opera 
ivhere; and there is certainly a greater 
lion of mankind deaf to the chaim^oi iiYv^ 
than blind to the beauties of fine d2LV\e\tv\tj« 
tte ringing and ihe recilaVWe patV o^ vVve 
oce, the angers arc olien aWo^e^ vo 
'aconaderable time \vivkovxt aXVtaftA^ 
D 3 VLOX-Vs 
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Dotice ; but no fooner does the ballet begin, than 

the eyes of all the fpedaiors are fixed on the ftage. 

Dr. Moore fays he bad been long taught to 
confider the Italian comedy as the moft defpica- 
ble ftufF in the world, which could neither amufc 
nor draw a fmile from any perfon of tafte, being 
deftitute of true humour^ full of ribaldry, and only 
fit for the lowed vulgar. Iroprefled with thefe 
fentiments, and eager to give the Duke of Ha-' 
mil ton a proof of their juftice, they went, early 
after their arrival, to one of the play^houfes at 
Venice. 

The piece was a comedy, and the moft enters 
taining charadter was a ftutterer. Difgufted at 
fuch a pitiful fubftitution for wit and humour, 
h^ expreffod a contempt for an audience which 
could be entertained by fuch buffoonery, and who 
could take pleafure in feeing a natural infirmity 
Ridiculed. 

While they were thus indulging fentiments of 
fplf approbation, at the refinement and fuperiorit 
ty of their own tafte, the ftutterer was giving a 
piece of information to Harlequin, which greatly • 
interefled him, and to which he liftencd with the 
moft attentive eagernefs. This unfortunate 
fpeakcr had arrived at the moft important part of 
his narrative, which was to acquaint? the patient 
liflener where his mifirefs was concealed, when 
he unluckily ftumbled on a fefquipedalian word, 
which completely obftrudted the progrefs of his 
narration. He attempted it again and again > 
without fuccefs. Harlequin prefented his friend 
with a dozen words which might have exprelTed 
hU meaning; but the ftammerer rejeded them 
twth difdain. At Jcngtlr, making a deC^erate cf- 
<^/*<f JiG fccmed quite choljLed ; Vie %«tv^^> >&». 
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panted and croaked; his face flu{hed> and his 
eyes feemed ready to burfl from his head. 

Harlequin unbuttoned his friend's waidcoat . 
and the neck of his fhirt, fanned his face with 
his cap, and applied a fmelling bottle to his nofe. 
At length, fearing his patient would expire be- 
fore he could give the wiihed-for intelligence, in 
a fit of defpair^ he pitched his head full in the 
dying man*s flomach, and the word bolted out of 
bis mouth, to the mod diOant parts of the houfe. 

This was performed with fuch humorous abfur^ 
dity, that our author, as well as his companions^ 
could refrain no longer. An exceifive fit of laugh- 
ter (hook the play- houfe 5 and the Duke of Hamil* 
ton aiked his mentor, if he was as much convinc- 
ed as ever, that a man muft be perfedly devoid 
of taile, who would condefcend to laugh at an 
Italian comedy ? 

To fuperficial politicians it may appear matter 
of furprife, that a governm«nt, fo very jealous of 
power as that of Venice, (houldiiave no military 
eiiablifhment, within the walls, to fupport the 
executive, and reprefs any popular commotion j 
but, upon due reflexion, it is evident, that this 
very jealoufy prevents the eftabliHiment of a mi- 
litary garrifon. The doge would not be trufted 
with the command ; the ftate inquiiitors are toq 
frequently changing, to be able to gain the aflrec-!* 
tlons of the foldiery 3 and, perhaps, it might not 
be difficult for a few rich and powerful nobles to 
corrupt the foldiery, and throw the (late into 
confufion. 

But though there is no formal garrifon in mi- 
\\t%ry uniform^ there is a real efFedive force> fuf- 
ficieht tofapprefs any popular commot\ot\, «lX. \\v^ 
cofumgad of tbc f^Mtc and the QouugW ot v«»^ 
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Ibis force, exclusive of the Ibirri, confifts of a 
number of flout fellows, v^bo, without any diftin- 
gmihxng dreft, are kept, in the pay of govern- ' 
m^nU There is alfo the whole band of gondo- 
le;Qr8« the rood hardy and daring race of roea io 
thq ^ate« This body is much attached to tbe nor 
bility:, frppQ whoqa they have moft qf their, en^- 
ploymcint ; ipany are in the fervice of particular 
nobles, and, it is probable, they would fide with 
their roarers, on any emergency that required 
their fer vices. 

There is, unqueftionably, much finefle and 
contrivance in the formation of the political con* 
flitution of Venice* 5 but our author thinks, it 
would h.ave been more admirable, if the council 
of ien and the iiate inquifitors had never formed 
any part of it. In fome refpe6is*, this fyftem is 
worfe than the fixed and permanent tyranny of 
©ne perfon ; for that perfon's charader and max- 
ims would be known, and by endeavouring to 
conform to his way of thinking, people might 
have fome chance of living unmolefted -, whereas, 
according to this plan, they have a freethinker 
for their tyrant to-day, and a bigot to-morrow. 
Thus an univerfal fear and jealouly mud prevail ; 
and precautions will be ufed to avoid the fufpi- 
cions of government, unknown in any other 
country. 

The Venetians neither aflbciate with foreign 
ambaifadors, nor with foreigners of any kind. It 
is even dangerous for a man of rank to poffefs too 
much the love and confidence of his own coun- 

• Thefc fpeculations are now beconxe obfolete ; for, what- 
eyer Venice may become, there is little realion to apprehend it 
mil return to its former government. 
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18 certain, that the Venetians themfelves do 
. credit the (lories which foreigners propagate 
their prejudice. 

The opening before St. Mark's church, being 
only place where a great number of people 
I afiemblc, it is the faihion to walk here a 
at part of the evening, to enjoy the muiic and 
ler amufements; and though there are public 
Fce-houfes, and the Venetian manners permit 
ies, as well as gentleman, to frequent them, 
is natural to conclude, that the noble and 
»re wealthy prefer little apartments of their 
nowhere, being lefs expofed to intrufion, thejT 
y enjoy the pleafures of eonverfation, and en- 
tain a few perfons in a more eafy and uncere*' 
mious manner than they could at their own 
tifes. Inflead, therefore, of going home to a 
mal fupper, and afterwards returning to this 
ne of araufement, they order refrefhments t6 
carried to the Caiiino. 

>ome writers, who affert that the Venetians 
! more profligate than other nations, at the 
oe time maintain, that government encourages 
s profligacy, to relax and difiipate the minds of 
i people, in order to prevent them from con- 
ning themfelves al)out the afftiirs of f^te* 
isy if true, would be an extraoWinary piece of 
inement; but it is probably only imaginary, 
at the Venetians arc more fenfual than the in* 
)itanis of feveral other capitals, would, per* 
M, be difficult to prove; but as the flatein- 
(itors never concern themfelves with affairs of 
lantiT, and the ecc/eiSaflical are not aWoMT^ 
atciiere; affthe ptop]t often* weat mafta, axA 
nmctffe concouric of ftranoers, are Vicc^ «S.- 
M twice or ibricc a y car^ the Vdwt oi coitc 
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cealment and intrigue has contributed greatly to 
give fomc people an impreffion of Venetian im- 
purity. 

*' Were I to form an idea of the Venetians 
from what I have feen," fays Dr. Moore, '* I 
ihould paint them as a lively, ingenious peo* 
pie, extravagantly fond of public amufements, 
with an uncommon relifh for humour; and yet 
more attached to the real enjoyments of life than 
to thofe which depend on often tation^ and pro- 
ceed from vanity. 

" The common people difplay fome qualitici 
which do them honour : they are remarkably fo- 
ber, obliging to Grangers, and gentle in their in- 
tercourfe with each other. They are generally 
tall and well made, though lefs corpulent than 
the (jermans. Their complexions are of a ruddy 
brown, with dark eyes. The women polTefs a 
fine ftyle of countenance, with expreffive features, 
and a Ikin of rich -carnation. They drefs their 
bair in a fanciful and becoming manner. In 
their addrefs they are eafy, and have no averfion 
to cultivate an acquaintance with thofe ilrangers 
who have been properly recommended to them. 

*' In fad, flrangers feem to be under lefs rc» 
ftraint here than the natives; and many, whp 
bave tried all the capitals of Europe, have given 
the preference to Venice, on account of the va* 
riety of amufements, the gentle manners of the 
inhabitants, and the perfe6t freedom allowed in 
^cvery thing, unconne6tcd with the meafures of 
government. When a Granger is guilty of anj 
mipradence of this kind, be Tectv\c& a meiTage 
io gait the territories of tlie ftalt» ot otvfc ^ xJcv^ 
A/rri is fcnt to condu€t him inlo lYia ^^:(aivcAK»a 
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" The houfes here feem well adapted to the 
Italian climate. The floors are of a kind of red 
phfter, with a brilliant gloffy furface, much more 
t>eautiful than wood, and far preferable, in' cafe 
of fire. The principal apartments are on the fe- 
cond floor. The firft is generally devoted to 
lumber, as being liable to damps from the ca- 
nals ; and befides, the fecond is better lighted, 
and more cheerful, which renders it the mod de- 
firable for relidence.'* / 

Our travellers were detained longer at Venice 
than they intended, by cxceflive falls of rain, 
which rendered the road to Verona impaflable. 
Rclinquiihing, therefore, the thoughts of vifiting 
that city for the prefent, they determined to pro- 
ceed to Ferrara by water. 

Having crofled the Lagune, they entered the 
Brenta, but could purfue their route no farther 
by water than the village of Doglio, on account 
of a bridge which would not admit the barge. 
They, therefore, got- into open chaifes, and con- 
tinued their journey along the banks of the 
Brenta to Padua. 

Both fides of this river difplay gay, luxuriant 
fcenes of magnificence and fertility, being orna- 
mented with a variety of beautiful villas, the de- 
figns of Palladio and his difciples. The Venetian 
nobility, when at their country feats, it is faid, 
entertain their friends with more freedom than 
at their palaces in town. It is, therefore, natural 
to fuppole that they find themfelves more happy/, 
as being more remote from fufpicion -y and ttxax 
they embrace^ with pleafarOr every opijoiVvitiA^ 
ofeajo/ing the charms of the COUQtiy » aui XX^*^ 
^HTcts of liberty » 

V0L.XIX. ^ 1 
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As one principal ohjed of their journey to Pa- 
dua^ was to pay their refpe^s to the Duke of 
GloaceftCT, they waited on that prince foon after 
their arrival. His highnefs had been very ill at 
Venice 5 but had removed here for the benefit of 
the air, and felt its good eife6ts. 

Padoa exhibits many fymptoms of decay. The 
greateH pan of the circuit, within the walls, is 
iinbailt>and the population i? fo thin, that grafs, 
in many places, fills up the interftices of the pave- 
ment. The houfes are built on porticos, which, 
in their original deflination, may have had an air 
of magnificence; but now only increafe the 
deepnefs of the g)oom. 

The Francifcan church, dedicated to St. Anto- 
nio, the great patron of the city, contains the 
body of that holy perfoo, inclofed in a farcopha- 
gus, under an altar, in the middle of the chapel. 
It is faid to emit a moH agreeable flavour ; but 
the heretics aflert, that the cunning ecclcfiaftics 
rub the marble every morning with certain bal- 
sams, before the votaries come to pay their devo- 
tions. 

Our author farcaftically remarks, '* that if this 
fweet odour really proceeds from the holy Fran- 
cifcan, he emits a different fmell from any of the 
brethren of that order, whom I had ever an op- 
portunity of approaching." 

The walls of this church are covered with vo- 
tive ofilerings, confiding of reprefentations of al- 
moft every part of the human body, in gold or 
£)yer, in token of cures performed by the faint. 
At a HumJI di^ance from the church is the 
^hoal of St. Aniovkio, in which xnan^ oiViv^^^i- 
^/oos arc painted in frefco j fome oi Vht«i\>if T\- 
'^^' Afeojr cxtfaordiuary m\rac\e» aT^x«:o^^«^ 
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this faint, One in particular. Dr. Moore 
nks, if often repeated, might endanger the 
ice of families. The faint thought proper to 
low a new-born child with the faculty of 
«ch, when, with infantine impudence, it dc* 
red, in an audible voice, before a large com- 
ly, who was its real father. 
[b (hort, the miracles attributed to this cele- 
ited faint exceed in number and belief. On 
s occaiion, when an impious Turk had placed 
iworks under the chapel, with nn intention to 
»w it up, they affirm, that St. Anthony hallooed 
lee times from his marble coffin, which tcrri- 
i the intidel, and difcovered the plot. This 
racle is the more miraculous, as the fnint*s 
igiie was cut out, and is a^ually preferved in 
rydal vafe, and ihewn as a precious relic. 
From the tower of the Francifcan church, they 
i a delightful view of the environs of Padua. 
I the didant objeds feemed charming and 
iriihing $ while every thing under their eye9> 
Heated wretched nefs and decay. 
Die church of St. Juftina, after- the defign of 
lladio, is a mod beautiful fabric. It. is faid to 
^e been built on the fpot where that faint fuf- 
ed martyrdom. In front of the church is a 
ic area, called the Prato dell a Valle, where 
)ths and (hops are ereded for all kinds of roer- 
mdife during the fair. Part o( this fpace is 
rer allowed to be profaned by traders, becaufe 
.8 believed, that many Chridian martyrs iuf- 
ed on the fpot. 

rhc ornaments of the church of St, l>afiC\v.^ 
M ofMofaic work of marble, of vmovx* co- 
h and of piaares. In relics it U p«iCw\wM 

sad the Bcncdiaincs, to whook Vl V>c\w« 
£2 «L&«I 
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aflert, that they are in poflTeflion of the bodies of 
the two evangelifts, St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
The.Francifcans, belonging to a convent at Ve- 
nice, contefl the fecond of thefe two great prizes, 
and the decifion of the difpute has been fubmit- 
ted' to the pope; but his holinefs, notwithftand- 
ing his infallibility, has not been able to make 
cither fide withdraw their pretenfions. 

The hall of the town-houfe of Padua is very 
large. Its length is about three hundred feet, 
and breadth one hundred. It is ornamented 
•with bufts and ilatues of eminent perfons. The 
cenotaph of Livy, who was a native of Padua, is 
creded here. 

The univerfity, once fo celebrated, is like every 
thing elfe in Padua, much on the decline. The 
theatre for anatomy is very large, but little fre- 
quented. The licentious fpirit of the ftudent?, 
which formerly rendered it dangerous to walk in 
the ftreets at night, is now entirely extind. 
Their numbers being diminiihed, exceffes could 
no longer be committed without detedion; be- 
iides, moft of the prefcnt lludents are deligned 
for the priefthood. 

A cloth manufadory is eftablifhed in this city, 
and fucceeds very well 5 but the immenfe num- 
]ber of beggars with which the place fwarms, is a 
flrong proof, that trade and manufa6tures, in ge- 
neral, are by no means in a flouriihing condition. 

" In the whole courfe of my life," fays Dr. 

Moore, *' I never faw fuch a number of beggars, 

at one time, as affailed us at the church of St. 

. Antonio. The Duke of Hamilton gave all the 

JaooDcy he had in his pocket to the clamorous ' 

multitude that furrounded VAm, oyv coTvditl^u 

tliat ther would hold theii lon^Mts 2lTi^ ^t.'^vttr^ 
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but, crti the contrary, they became more numer- 
ous and vociferous tjjan before. Strangers, who 
vifit Padua, will do well, therefore, to obferve 
the gofpel injundion, and perform their charities 
in fecret." 

The natives of Padua are extremely fond of 
tracing the origin of their city to Antenor ; and, 
accordingly, an old farcophagus, with an unin- 
telligible infcription on it, being dug up in 1283^ 
they declared it to be the tomb of that illuftrious 
Trojan, and placed it in one of the (Ireets, fur- 
rounded witji a baluflrade, and a Latin infcrip- 
tion, to identify their hypothefis. 

After a few days (lay, they returned to Doglio, 
and vifited fome of the villas on the banks of the 
Brenta. The apartments were gay and fpacious, 
and well adapted for funimer ; but none of theui 
feemed calculated even for an Italian winter. 

Having embarked in their little veflel, which 
they had left at Doglio, they entered a canal 
which communicates with the Po, and were 
drawn along at a pretty good rate by two horfcs. 
The banks of this famous river are luxuriantly 
fertile, and they frequently amufed thcmfelves 
with walking on this clalTical ground, keeping 
pace with their veflel. 

" It is not furpriling, fays Dr. Moore, that the 
Po is' fo much celcbratwl by the Roman poets, 
iince it is unqueftionably the (inell river in Italy, 

Where every ftream in heavenly numbers flows. 

It feems to have been the favourite river of 
Virgil, and he frequently alludes to it in his 
immortal vcrfe* Mr. Addil'on too, at fight of 
this fh-fam, h iafpired with a degree oIl ewV\\vOcv- 
ji/iOj which docs not al wavs animalc \\\s ^poeu^ 
E3 
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Fir'd with a thoufand raptures, I furvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ftray ! 
The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains, 
The tow'ring Alps of half their moifture drains. 
And proudly fwoln, with a whole winter's fnows, 
Diftributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 

Notwithftanding all that the Latin poets, and, 
in imitation of them, thofe of other nations, havq 
iung of the Po, I am convinced, fays Dr. Moore, 
that no river in the world has been fung fo well 
as the Thames. 

Thou too, great father of the Britifli floods ! 

With joyful pride furvey'ft our lofty woods 5 

Where towering oaks their growing honours rear, 

And fwture navies on thy Ihores -ppe.ir ; 

Not Neptune's fclf from all her ftreams receives 

A weadtbier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No feas fo rich, fo gay no banks appear. 

No Jake fo gentle, and no fpring fo cle .r : 

Not Po fo fwells the fabling pott's lays, 

While led along the ikies his current ilrays, 

As thine, which vifits Windfor's famed abodes. Pops, 

Denham too, and various other poets of emi- 
nence, have paid their tribute of praife to the no- 
bleft of Britilh rivers, and to the richeft river it\ 
the univerfe. 

The magnificence of the ilreets, and the num- 
ber of'fine buildings, (hew that Ferrara has oricei 
been a flourifliing and opulent city. The pre- 
fent inhabitants, however, bear every mark of 
poverty, and their number is fmall in proportion 
to the extent of the town. 
T/fe dac}jy of Ferrara was formerly governed 
if^ Its own dukes, and falling undet a ^ucetSion 
^^'vfrjfe and benevolent princes, \t became OT\e ol 
^^chappicH and mo& flouriftiing fpa\A\u\v.aVi* 
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In the year 1597, it .was annexed to the papal 
fee, and ever fince has been gradually linking into 
poverty and decay. Nothing, however, but forae 
effential error in government could render a 
place, which enjoys fo many locat advantages as 
this, either poor or pitiable. 

The citizens ftill retain an old privilege of 
wearing fwords by their fides. This right ex- 
tends to the lowcft mechanics, who ftrut about 
with great dignity^ and as fwords are fo much 
in faChion^ fo fencing is, by a natural confe- 
quence, in high repute here. 

Fcrrara was formerly faihous for a manufaAo- 
ry of fword blades. The Scotch Highlanders, 
who were much attached to this weapon, and 
endeavoured to procure it in the utmoft perfec- 
tion, ufed to deal with a celebrated maker, nam- 
ed Andrew di Ferrara, and hence true tempered 
blades have obtained the general appellation 
among them of Andrew Ferraras. 

In the Benedictine church here, Ariofto lies 
buried. The degree of importance, fays Dr. 
Moore, in which men are held by their cotempo- 
raries, and by pofterity, is very different. This 
fine fanciful bard has done more honour to modern 
Italy, than one in fifty of the popes and princes, 
to which (he has given birth -, and while thofe, 
who were the gaze of the multitude during their 
lives, are now entirely forgotten, his fame in- 
cfeafes with the lapfe of time. In his life time, 
he probably derived importance, in the eyes of 
his countrymen, from the patronage of the houfe 
of Efle; now he rcfiedts a \uilre, \w \\vc t.^^'?* '^^ 
fill Earope, on the iiJullrious names o^ \\v^^'^~ 
iroju^ and the country where he >Nas \iDtw, 
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The emperor, and two of his brotherg, had 
lately lodged at the fame inn where our travellers 
put up. The landlord wab fo vain of t^is honour, 
that he could not be brought to ponverfe on any 
other fubjed ; and he entertained them with a 
thoufand anecdotes of his royal viiiters. If aiked 
what they could have for fupper, the landlord 
would reply, that they ihould fup in the fame 
room in which his imperial majeily dined. If 
they enquired when fupper would be ready, be 
would anfwer, that the emperor preferred a fowl 
plain roaded^ and that the archduke was fond of 
f^caifee. 

To perpetuate the memory of this event, of 
the emperor and his brothers having dined at 
his houfe, the half-frantic landlord had put up 
a pompous infcription over the door of his inn; 
and had, as far as was in his power, given a kind 
of immortality to thofe illuftrioiis perfonages, 
out of the profits of a dinner and a night's lodg- 
ing. 

They left Ferrara with fix horfes to each 
chaife, on account of the badnefs of the roads. 
As they approached Bologna, the country gra- 
dually improved iii cultivation, and, at lafl, be- 
came one continued garden. 

The vineyards are not divided by hedges, but 
by rows of elms and mulberry trees, from which 
the vines hang in the mod pidturefque and beau- 
tiful manner. The foil is immenicly rich and 
fertile, and hence has juftly acquired the name 
of Bologna the Fat. . 

T/je tow a is well built aud populous-, the nnm- 
^r of Inhabitants amounting lo ^t-vttvv^ \^^\>.l2)X!^ 
^nd upwards. The houses m %c.T\ei2\\i'aLN^\»&z| 
porticoes, a luxury in this v?ax«\ cWtaax.^. 
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The duchy of Bologna, which ftill retains the 
name of a republic, and fends an annbaflbdor to 
the papal court, had feveral privileges granted to 
it, on fubmitting to the holy fee. The civil go- 
vernment and police of the town arc allowed to 
remain in the hands of the magiftnites, who 
are chofen by the fenate, originally conliliing of 
forty perfons; but fincethe republic came under 
the prote6tion of the pope, of fifty. 

Theprefident of the fenate is called the Gon- 
falonier, from his carrying the ftandard. He has 
gudrds to attend him during the two months he 
is in office, when another ftnator fucceeds him, 
and fo on in.rotation. 

In the midft of this afFe6tation of independence, 
a cardinal legate, from Rome, governs Bologna, 
and the fenate is a mere engine in his hands. His 
power continues for three years ; and this is rec- 
koned the moft confiderable dignity in the dif- 
pofal of the pope. 

This ecclefiaftical viceroy lives in great magni- 
ficence, and has numerous attendants and guards. 
Though his fupcriority may be mortifying to the 
fenators and nobles, yet the people have every ap- 
pearance of living under a mild and beneficent 
government. 

The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a confider- 
able trade in filks and velvets. The country pro- 
duces immenfe quantities of oil^ wine, flax, and 
many rich hortulane produAions. The common 
wine of the country is white and light, with an 
agreeable flavour. 

Bologna contains many palaces, of wVveYv W^ 
PabJ/c J3 by far the mod fpacious, thou^Vv v\oV VW 
lon^egaot. la this the cardinal \ecat«J U Xoe.'^- 
. -^^P^^ are alfo apartments for the S^vx^'^^c 
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nier, and halls or chambers for fomeof the courts 
of jullice. In this edifice are fome celebrated 
prodQftions of the pencil, particularly the Virgia 
and Infant, feated on a rain-bow ; and Sampioa 
refreihing himfelf with the water which iflues 
from the jaw-boqe, with which hehadjuft de- 
feated the Phili dines, both by Guido. 

One of the moft fuperb objedts, however, in 
this town, is a noble marble fountain, in the area, 
before the Palazzo Publico. The principal figure 
is a llatue of Neptune, eleven feet high, with one 
' hand (Iretched out, and the other holding the 
trident. Round this are figures of boys, dol- 
phins, and fyrens, all in bronze, and of the moft 
mafterly execution. The whole is the workman- 
ihip of Giovanni di Bologna, and is highly ef« 
teemed. 

The univcrfity of Bologna is one of the moft 
ancient.and mod celebrated feats of literature in 
Europe; and the academy for the arts and fci- 
ences, founded by Count Marfigli, is, of itfelf, 
fufficient to draw ilrangers to this place. Over 
the gate of this magnificent edifice is the fabfe- 
quent liberal infcription : 

BONONIENSE SCIENTIARUM ATQ^UE ARTIUM INSTl- 
TUTUM AD PUBLICUM TOJIUS ORBIS USUM *• 

The library is large and valuable ; and here, any 
perlbn may ftudy four hours daily. There arc 
alfo apartments for the ftudents of fculpture, 
painting, archite6ture, chymiftry, anatomy, aftro- 
j}omy,and everybranch of natural philofophy,with 
profeifors, who regularly rcadlVieu \eQL\xxe.%. 

* The BononUn Academy of Art* ani ^vtivtw, iox>^A 
/^/leva; Ufe of the whole WorW. 
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Honorary premiums arc diflribiited every year 
among the mod fuccefsful artifls in paintings 
fculpture, and architcdure. 

The anatomical theatre is adorned with datues 
of celebrated phyiicians ; and in the mufeum are 
abundance of anatomical preparations, and a 
complete fuit of figures in wax. Our author^ 
however, thinks the whole infinitely inferior to 
the noble mufeum of Dr. Hunter. 

The church of St. Petronius is the la rgeft in 
Bologna. On its pavement Cadini drew his me- 
ridian line, and within the walls of this fame edi- 
fice Charles V. was crowned. A pious Catholic, 
however, values it more on account of the miracle 
performed here. A foldier being at play, and in 
danger of lofing his money, offered up a very 
fervent prayer to the Virgin for better luck ; but 
as her ladyihip was not in a humour to lilien to 
the fupplications of a gambler, this furious wretch 
drew his fword, and wounded both the Virgin 
and the child. He inffantly fell motionlefs to 
the gpround, and in this ftate was carried to pri- 
fon, where he was fpeedily condemned to an ig- 
nominions death. The fincerity of his repentance 
fofteued the Virgin, and (he reftored him to the 
ufe of his limbs, on which the judges took the 
hint, and granted him a fuifpardon. As a con- 
finnatioQ of this memorable event, they (hew the 
identical fword with which the affault was made. 

A Dominican convent, fituated on the top of 
a~ hilly about three miles from this city, is in pof- 
feffion of a portrait of the Virgin by St. Luke, 
which jj fajd to have wrought many n\\T2k^^'i« 
J/ow^ tbejr came by this piAure is UU\c Vivowvx > 
ModitJookfUkchercfy (o be alking quettAous, 
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A curious gallery, open to the fouth^ and 
clofed by a wall to the north, is built all the way 
from this city to the convent. On the open fide 
it is fupported by a long row of pillars, and was 
ereded by voluntary contribution, in honour of 
the Virgin, and for the conveniency of pilgrims. 
Along this colonnade, the holy pi6ture is brought 
©nee ^ year to vifit the city, attended by an im* 
menfe concourfe of people, carrying wax tapers, 
bells ringing, and cannon firing. 

The palaces of the Bolognefe nobility are fur- 
niihed in a magnificent tade, and contain paint- 
ings of great value. The galleries and apart- 
ments are fpacious aind fine^ but in exadtnefs in 
finilhing are far inferior to many Englifli houfes. 

Next to Rome itfelf, perhaps no city in the 
world is fo rich in paintings as Bologna. The 
churches and palaces, befides many admired pie- 
ces by other matters, are full of the works of the 
eminent painters who were natives of this place. 

" It requires no knowledge in the art of paint- 
ing, no connoifleurlhip," fays Dr. Moore, " to 
di (cover the beauties of Guido : all who have 
eyes and a heart, muft fee and feel them. The 
mod admired pidture of this mafier is in the Sam- 
pieri palace, and is diftinguiihed by a filk cur- 
tain hanging before it. The fubjed is the Re- 
pentance of St. Peter, and confifts of two figures^ 
that of the faint, who weeps, and a young apoir 
tie, who endeavours to comfort him." 

The only pidure at Bologna, which can difpute 

celebrity with this, is that of St. Cecilia, in the. 

church of SLGeorgio in Monte. This is highljr. 

praifed by Addifow, and is teckoaed ow^ oi '^^.^ 

phaeVs cipj taJ perforoiances. Di.'Mocii^. Vxy«- 

ever, candidly coafcfles, tUal Ue cwi^ tov ^\^<i^ 
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▼er its fuperlative merit, and therefore excufes 
iiimfelf from expatiating on an art in which he 
does not pretend to judgment. 

In their way to Ancona, they pafled through 
Bavenna, an unpleafant town, though, at one 
time dignified with the feat of empire 3 for, when 
Attila left Italy, Valentinian preferred it to 
Rome for his refidence, that he might be ready 
to repel the firtt inroads of the Huns, and other 
barbarians^ who poured down the banks of the 
JDanobe. 

For the fame reafon, Theodoric, king of the 
Oftrogoths, kept his court here. The ruins of 
his palace ^nd tomb now form part of the anti- 
quities of Kavenna. 

In their way they pafTed the river of Pifatello, 
the famous Kubicou, which lies between this 
town and Rimini, and was the ancient boun- 
dary between Italy and Cifalpine Gaul. No Ro- 
man could pafs this in arms, without being deem- 
ed ^n enemy to his country. It is well known, 
however, that Caefar paffed it, and thus laid the 
foundation of the civil wars, which terminated 
in the deftru6tion of the liberty of Rome. 

Though Rimini is in a ftate of great decay, 
there (^re fome monuments of antiquity in it wor- 
thy of attention. It is the ancient Arminium, 
the firft town that Caefar took poffeflion of after 
paffing the Rubicon. In the market-place is a 
kind of Aonc pededal, with an inscription, indi- 
cating, that on it Caefar (lood and harangued his 
army 3 but hil^ory gives no confirmation of this. 

They next patied through Pefaxo> 21 ^^X^i^^^^xX- 
ioivoj, with a handfome fountavn \rv \V\^ vuvtV^V 
^/jce, and a fiatue of Pope Urban \l\i- '^^ ^ ^^ 
iing podure. 
Vol. XIX. p 
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In the churches of this town are ibme valuable 
paintings of Baroccio, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the fix teen th century, and whofc colours 
feem improved by age, 

TJiis road along the Adriatic is very agreeable. 
Thef next place they came to was Fanum, the an- 
cient Fanum Fortunae. However religious the 
Italian towns may be, they are all proud of (bme 
conneftioB with the heathen divinities. An 
image of tke goddefs Fortune is ereded on (he 
fountain in the market-place, and the inhabitants 
ihew fome ruins, Mrhich they pretend belonged to 
the temple o£ that deity. 

Here are alfo the remains of a triumphal ah:h, 
credcd in white marble, in honour of Aaguftus. 

The churches of this town are adorned with 
fome excellent pidures. The marriage of Jofc^h, 
by Guercino, is peculiarly admired. 

A few miles beyond Fano, they crofled the river 
Metro, where Claudius Nero defeated Afdrubal. 
This was, perhaps, the moft important vidory 
ever gained by a Roman general, as it prevented 
a jun6tion between Afdrubal and his brother, 
and perhaps prevented a termination being put to 
the Roman ftate. 

They next came to Senegallia, another feaport 
town on this co^ft. It contains little remarkable, 
except during the time of the annual fair, when 
it is much reforted to by merchants from Venice, 
and all the towns on both fides the Adriatic, 
from Sicily and the Archipelago. England, like- 
wife carries on a very profitable trade with all the 
towns of Romagnia, from which our merchants 
parchaCei large quantities of raw filk, and after- 
wards fell it, when manufa&urtd, tQ \.\\^ ivvhabit- 
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ants. Thej provide tbem aifo with a variety of 
cotton and linen cloths. 

From Senegallia to Ancona is about fifteen 
miles. They travelled the greateft part of thia 
way in the dark, much againd the advice of their 
Italian fervants^ who alTured them that this road 
^as infeiied with robbers from the Qp^tik of Dal- 
natia, who land from their boats, and carry off 
what booty they can procure. In their progrefg 
they were overtaken by fome fellow's in failor's 
dreffes, who attempted to cut otF their trunks 
from behind the chaifes ; but finding the con;- 
pany too large to be attacked, they deiifted from 
their defigns. 

Ancona is faid to have been founded by the Sy- 
racufans, who fled from the tyranny of Dionyfius. ' 
The town was originally built on a hill, but the 
houfes have gradually been continued down the 
ilope towards the fea. The cathedral has a veiy 
elevated iituation, and from it there is a very ad- 
vantageous view of the town, the fea, and the 
environs. This church is fuppofed to have been 
built on the lite of a temple dedicated to Venus. 

The inequalities of the ground, on which the 
town ftands, prevent it from appearing elegant; 
but it feems to be advancing in opulence.- Some 
of the nobility have the refolution and good fenfe 
to defpife the ancient prejudice againd com- 
merce, and avowedly engage in it. ^ 

Our travellers met with feveral Engliih traders 
on the Change, which was crowded with fea far- 
ing men and merchants, from various quarters. 
There are alfo numerous Jews edabliflied in this 
city 5 and whether they contribute to the prof^e- 
rity of a place or not, may admit of do\3^\.\ Xiv^x. 
F % 
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it is a certain fad, that they feldom fettle but in 
thriving (ituations. 

' The commerce of Ancona has rapidly increal^ 
«d of late years, fince it was made a free port, 
and encouragement given to manufadures. The 
roole, built to render the harbour more fecure, is a 
noble work. It was begun by Clement XII. and 
carriecl on with redoubled fpirit by BenediA 
XIV. 

This mole was founded in the ruins of the an-i 
cient one, erefted by Trajan. The ftone of Iftrta 
MFas ufed at firft, till the exportation of it was 
prohibited by the republic of Venice, which was 
naturally inimical to a work, that was likely to 
be the means of diminifhing its commerce. A 
quarry of excellent ftone was afterwards found in 
the vicinity ; and a kind of fand, which, whea 
mixed with lime^ forms a compofition as hard as 
ftone, is brought from the neighbourhood of 
Rome. 

' This building is two thoufand feet in lengtli, 
one hundred in breadth, and about (ixty in depth 
from the furface of the fea. In fine, it appears 
in its ftapendous extent, more analagous to the 
revenues of ancient than of modern Rome. 

Near to this ftands the Triumphal Arch of 
Trajan ; cre6ted in gratitude to that emperor, for 
the improvements he made in this harbour at his 
own expcnce. Next to the Maifon Quarr6e at 
Nifmes, it is the raoft beautiful and perfeft mo- 
nument of Roman tafte and magnificence out of 
the cap)ta\. The fluted Corinthian pillars on the 

two fides, are of the fineft propoTtvoivs •, and the 
^^r/^n marble, of which tkiey are corev^o\>;\, \& 
^re/c'rved by the fea vapour, as whUe «Ltv^ ^v^v^*!^ 

^^cn It vir^s ^ra poliihed from iVic tocVl. 
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" I viewed," fays Dr. Moore, ** this charming 
piece of antiquity with fentimcnts of pleafuie' 
and admiration, which fprang from the elegant 
tade of the artiH who planned it, and the humane, 
amiable virtues of the great man to whofc honour 
it was raifed, and the grandeur and policy of the 
people, who, by fuch rewards, prompted their 
princes to wife and beneficent undertakings." 

From Ancona to Loretto, the road runs through 
a fine country, compofed of a number of beauti- 
ful hills and intervening vales^ Loretto itfclf is 
a fmall town, ilanding on an eminence about 
three miks from the fea. The accommodations 
are ytry indilVerent indeed, confidering the great 
refort of pilgrinis to vifit the Holy Chapel. It is 
well known that this was originally a fmall houfe 
in Nazareth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary. It 
was held in great veneration by all believers in Je- 
fus, and at length was confecrated into a chapel, 
and dedicated to the Virgin, on which occafion, 
it is pretended St. Luke made that identical 
image, which is now dignified by the name of 
pur Lady of Loretto. 

This fan dificd edifice was allowed to fojourn in 
Galilee as long as the Chrifiians could keep pofTef- 
fion of it ; but when infidels got pofTeffion of the 
country,a band of angcls,to fave it from pollution, 
took it up in their arnis, and conveyed it from 
Nazareth to a cafile in Dalmatia. A blaze of ce- 
leftial light and a concert of divine rauiic accom- 
panied it during its journey, according to the le- 
gend ; and when the angels refted themfelves ia 
a wood, the trees bowed the\r Yvt2L4s \.o ^^ 
ground. 
Daimath being probably thouchl GaW Vo^ ^^-' 
to theinudeh, tie fame anscYs &;vnc Vx.«^v.o\> 
F 3 ^ 
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lift ; and placed it in a field belonging to a noble 
lady, called Lauretta, fronrt whom the chapel taKet 
its name. This field, however, being much in- 
fefted by banditti, the angels removed it to the 
top of a hill belonging to two- brothers, who, 
' equally enamoured of their new vilitcr, became 
jealous., fought, and fell by mutual wounds. 

Thefe ill-chofen (lations in fome meafure feetn 
to impeach the judgment of the angels who had 
the conduft of the bufinefs ; but at laft they fix- 
ed the chapel where it now (lands ; and for the 
fpace of four hundred years and upwards, it has 
loft all difpofitioD to rambling. 
, Before they vifited the Santa Cafa, as it is call- 
ed, one of their Italian fervants ferioully advifed 
them not to attempt to break off any pieces of 
the rtone, as he knew a Venetian who was guilty 
of this facrilege, in hopes that fuch a precious 
relic might bring him better luck, and whofe 
breeches pocket was burnt through, as if it had 
been by aquafortis, and his thighs miferably 
fcorched. This belief has probably faved the ho- 
ly chapel from being carried away by the de- 
vout. 

This edifice ftands due eaft and weft, at the 
farther end of a large church which has been 
built round it. This may be coniidered as the 
external covering, or great coat, of the Santa 
Cafa, which has an internal covering, or c^fc of 
tlie choiceft marble, after a plan of S:\n Savino's, 
and ornamented with bafs reliefs in the fineft ftyle 
of the age of Leo X. 
7y^<? rral hoafe is only thirly-lwo {^^\ ^<^^^* 
fourteen wide, and eighteen b\gV\ al xV^ ^\ei<». 
^^ centre of the roof is four or f\vG^ccx V\^\vtx 
^^ ^^e eaves. The walls ate coth^o^^^ ^"^.^J^ 
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fcddidi fubdancc, of an oblong fquare form, re- 
f<*nibling Italian bricks, and it is probable, they 
are nothing elfe j though.it is pretended there is 
»ot a fingle particle of brick in their whole com- 
pofition. 

There is a fmall interval b^t^cen the walls of 
the ancient houfe and the marble cafe, round 
which the pilgrims crawl on their knees, kifling 
the ground, and faying their prayers with great 
fervour. Dr. Moore fays, ** they difcovered 
fome degree of eagernefs to be neareft the wall ; 
not, I am perfuaded, with a view of faving their 
o^n labour, by contra6ting the circumference of 
their circuit ; but, from an idea, that the evolu- 
fions they were performing, would be more be- 
neficial to their fouls> the nearer they were to the 
facred houfe." 

It is divided within into two unequal por- 
tions, by a kind of grate- work of filvcr. The 
divifion towards the weft is about three- fourths 
of the whole j that to the eaft is called the Sanc- 
- tnary. In the larger divifion, the walls are left 
"bare, to (hew the true original conftrudion of 
Nazareth ftone. At the lower or weftern end is 
3 window, the fame through which the angel 
Gabriel entered at the annunciation. The archi- 
traves of this window are covered with filver. 
Numerous gold and filver lamps decorate the 
• cliapel, the gifts of royal bigotry, and of indivi- 
dual fupcrftition. Some of the filver lamps 
weigh one hundred and twenty pounds : one of 
gold, a prefent from the republic of ^ft.tv\^^> 
weighs thirty-rfeven pounds. 
In the /an^uary ^ands the famows \m?v%^^ ^^"f ' 
rounded with gold snd filvcr anc;e\s, oi co^^\^^^< 
bJe£ze. The walls of this part are t^\^l%^VvvV^ 
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ver, and adorned with crucifixes, precious ftones, 
and votive gifts of various kinds. 

The figure of the Virgia herfelf by no means 
corrrefponds with the furniture of her houfe. 
She is a little woman, about four feet high, with 
the features and complexion of a negro. " Of 
all the fculptors that ever exifted, afluredly," 
fays Dr. Moore, " St. Luke, by whom this fi- 
gure isreporte4 to have been made, was the leaft 
V of a flatterer." 

The figure of th« infant Jefus, by the fame ar- 
tift, is of a piece with that of the Virgin : he 
holds a large golden globe in one hand, and the 
other is extended in the ad of blefiing. Both 
figures have crowns on their heads, enriched with 
diamonds. 

The Virgin is richly habited, but in a bad taftc ; 
which our author thinks is not to be wondered 
at, when fhe has only prieds for her tire-wo* 
men 

In a fmall place behind the fanftuary, is kept 
fome of the furniture belonging to the Virgin, 
particularly a little earthen pottingcr, out of 
which the infant ufed to eat. The pilgrims bring 
rofaries, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, which 
the obliging prieft ihakes for half a minute in 
this difli, after which they acquire the virtue of ^. 
curing various difeafes. 

Above a hundred maffes are daily faid in this 
chapel, and in the church in which it flands. 
The mufic is remarkably fine, as a certain num* 
her of the chaplains are, in efFed, eunuchs. 
The jewels and richer in the IteSL^vxry 2ix^ of vwi- 
nienfe value; they are the accum\i\a\ed v^i^vmo- 
7/eif of human folly, of royal, nob\c, ^inA t\cYv\>\- 
^^C^> and of tbikt faiCc reU&von, >w\ucb. vtiacYita 
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men io compound with God for the pardon of 
£ns, by any other means than by faith, repent- 
Sknce, and amendment of life. 

*' It has been, faid,** obferves our author, 
** that thofc gifts are occafionally melted down 
for the benefit of the ftate, and alfo, that the moft 
precious of the jewels are picked out, and falfe 
fiones fnWlitUted in their room. This is an af- 
fair entirely between the Virgin and the pope : 
- if ihe does not, I knew no other perfon who has 
a right to complain.'* 

Though Loretto is ftill the obje6k of adora- 
tion, pilgrimages to it from diftant countries arc 
not fo frequent as formerly, and are now gene- 
rally performed by the poorer and more igno- 
rant clafs of the people. They fing their matins 
and evening hymns aloud, and then depart ; fo 
that there is a condant fucceilion of vifiters to 
the Santa Cafa. 

The only trade of Loretto confifts of rofaries, 
crucifixes. Madonnas, Agnus Dei*s, and medals, 
which are manufadtured here, and fold to pil- 
grims. The evident poverty, however, of thofe 
manufafturers and traders, and of the town in 
general, fufficiently prove, that the reputation of 
©or Lady of Loretta is greatly on the decline. 

In the great chnrch, which contains the holy 
chapel, are confeffionals, where the penitents, 
from every country of Europe, itiay be confeffed 
JD iheir own language, priefts being always in 
"waiting for that purpofe, fnrnilhed with long 
white rods, with which they touch the heads of 
the abfolved, who, after the ceremowY, \tcit9^tX\- 
:tteljr retire. 
Id the fpscjons an^a, before t\ie cV\mtc\v» \^ "< 
^JegMpt marble fountain, fuppVved NtfVOiv n*^ 
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from an adjoining lull by an aquedu^. Thefe 

public ornaments are very common in Italy, and 

at once pleafe the eye and refrefti the air. la 

this fpace alfo (lands a (latue of Sextus V. and 

over the portal of the church is a ftatuc of the 

Virgin. 

The gates of the church are of bronze, embel- 
Hfljt!d with baflb relievos of excellent workman- 
ihip ; the fubje^s taken from the fcriptures. 
' Neither the fculpture, the paintings, thetrea- 
fure or jewels, intcrefted Dr.Moore fo much as the 
iron grates before the chapels in the great church. 
When he was told that they were made of the 
fetters and chains of the ChriAian Haves, who 
were freed from bondage by the glorious \i€tory 
of Lepanto, they commanded his attention more 
than all the ornaments and riches of the holy cha- 
pel. 

The ideas that rufli into the mind on hearing 
a circumftance of this kind, are inexpreflibly af- 
feding. To think of four thoufand of our fel- 
low creatures, torn fron\ the endearments of 
friendfhip, and the fweets of fociety, chained to 
the oar, and fubje^ed to every ill and indignity^ 
at one bleflcd moment freed from flavery, reftored 
to the embraces of their friends, and enjoying 
with thenl all the raptures of vi6tory, is a fcene 
on which the imagination fixes with rapture. 

On leaving Loretto, they proceeded through a 
beautiful country to Macerata, a fraall town* 
iituated on a hill. From thence they continued 
their journey to Tolentino, where they paifed 
eAe aigbt at the worft inn they had yet fecn in 
-//^^'^ though the bed in the place. 
IT ^^^ poor people, however;' ^aya^Dt.^ooxt;^ 
Meured the utmo& defire to p\cafev ^xi^ t^{^ 
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mtift have nnfortunate tempers indeed, who, ob- 
fcrving this, could have Ihocked them by frttful- 
ncfs, or an air of diifatisfadtion.'* 

Next morning they encountered the Apennines, 
and found the fatigue of the journey compen fated 
for by the beauty and variety of the views among 
tbcfe mountains. On the face of ofte of the 
higheft of them, they obferved the habitation of 
an old infirm hermit, and wondered how he could 
fcramble up and down, to procure the neccffaries 
of life 5 but were informed, that his reputation 
for fandity was fo great, that he was amply fup- 
plied with proviiions, in return for the benefit of 
his prayers. 

There are mountains and precipices among th« 
Apennines, which do not appear contemptible 
even in the eyes of thofe who have travelled 
among the Alps; while, on the other hand, thofe 
delightful plains, contained within the bofom of 
the former, are infinitely fuperior in beauty and 
fertility, to the valleys among the latter. 

They now entered the rich province of Umbria, 
and foon after arrived at Foligno. This is a 
thriving town, and contains feveral manufadto- 
lies. In a convent of nuns is a famous pidure 
by Raphael, generally vilited by travellers. 

The iituation of Foligno is peculiarly happy. 
It flands in a charming valley, highly cultivated, 
arid watered by the Clitumnus. The change of 
climate, on defcending from the Apennines tQ 
this, is as fudden as it is agreeable. 

Their next ftage was Vene, in which is a little 

bwWng, adorned with fix Corinlh'iati coVwtcvtv^* 

Oa one jffde h a crucifix in baffo reWeNO, ^K'Oo. 

riDe branches curling round it. Some \Xi^eV\v 

uoason this building, mention the t^^^>3^^^^ 
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TioN, whence it is conje(Slured that this was con- 
verted into a Chriftian chapel, at an early period; 
but the ftyle of archi tenure is too fine to warrant 
the fuppoiition that this was its original dedina- 
tion. Hence it has been fuppofed by fome to be 
a temple in honour of the river god, Clitumnus- 

This river was mach celebrated by the poets,' 
"^ho all countenance the popular opinion with 
regard to the quality of its waters. The breed 
Qf white cattle, which gave its banks fo much ce- 
lebrity, ftill remains. Our travellers faw many 
of them as they palTedj fome milk, white, but 
tjie greateft part of them greyilli. 

Spoletto, the capital of Umbria, is featcd on a 
high rock. Its ancient importance is chiefly ex- 
hibited in the infcriptions which record its fame 
One over the Porto di Fuga runs thus : 

ANNIBAL 

C-K5IS AD THRASYMENUM ROMANIS 

URBEM ROMAM INFENSO AGMINE PETENS 

SPOLETO MAGNA SUORUM CLADE REPULSU8, 

iNSlGNI FUGA PORTA NOMEN FECiT*. 

This town is dill fapplied with water, by 
means of an ancient aquedud, one of the moft 
entire, and higheft in Europe. In the centre is a 
double arcade, from whence the arches diminifh 
in height towards the floping fides of the. two 
mountains, which this noble work unites. 

Quitting Spoletto, they pafTed over the higheft 
o( the Apennines, and defcended through a forcft 

* Hannibal, having defeated the Romans at Thrafymene, 
^^. marching his army to Rome, was tc^uUaiax. ^^o\«X\<> 
j^jtA great nau^hter. Thz memorable (ivv^U Qi t.VaC^iOE^^. 
r^^g^avc n^mc to thU gate. 
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f olive trees, to tjic fruitful valley watered by 
he Nera. In tbis iiands Ferni^ the ancient In- 
eraoina. The emperor Tacitus and his brother 
ilorianus were natives of this city 5 but it derives 
U chief honour from having produced the hi£lo« 
ian Tacitus. 

Near this is a celebrated catarad> generally vi- 
ited by llrangers. Innumerable Itreams^ from 
he heights of the Apennines, meeting in one 
:hannel, form the river Velnie, which flows fome 
vay with a gentle current, till the plain ternii- 
lates, on a fudden, in a precipice three hundrt- d 
eet high, over which the river daihes witii tie- 
nendous violence. 

The didance from Terni. to Naroi, is feven 
niles ; the road uncommonly good and the coun- 
:ry delightful. At Narui our author viewed the 
tridge of Auguftus, a (lately fabric, wholly of 
larble, and without any cement. One of the 
'cbes remains entire, and others appear in rnins. 

This fabric is ufually called Augudus's bridge, 

\d is unqueflionably alluded to by Martial. 

me judicious travellers, however, imagine it 
be the remains of an aquedudt, and not a 

dge; but probably it may haveferved the pur- 
e of both. 

The town i;*:vefy poor and thinly inhabited. 
)oa(ls, however, of being the birth-place of 
emperor Nerva, and fome other celebrated 

om Narni to Otricoll, the road is rough and 
it^inous. This is a poor village, but ad- 

gcouflj fituated on a riling gvoutid. '^^- 
Ms and the Tiber are many \oote ix^%- 

wd vaults, fuppofcd to be the; xuvus o'^ ^•'tifc 

Ocrlculum, 
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The only place of note between this and Roine 
is Civita Caftellana, which is confidered, by many 
antiquarians, as the Fefcenniam of the ancients. 
It ftands on a high rock, and formerly muft have 
been a place of fonie confequence, like moil <^ 
the other towns on the Flaminian way. 

" This, I am convinced," obfervcs Dr. Moore, 
*' is the only country in the world wTicre the 
fields become more defolate as you approach the 
capital. After having traverfed the cultivated and 
fertile valleys of Umbria, one is doubly affeded 
at beholding the deplorable ftate of poor, negled^ 
cd Latium. For feveral pbfts before you arrive 
at Rome, few villages, little cultivation, and 
fcarcely any inhabitants, are to be feen. Iti the 
Campania of Rome, formerly the bed cultivated 
and bed peopled fpot in the univerfe, no trees, 
no houfes, no inclofures, nothing but the fcatter- 
ed ruins of temples and tombs, prefenting the 
idea of a country depopulated by a pedilence. 
All is motionlefs, iilent, and forlorn. In the 
midd of thefe deferted fields, the ancient midrefs 
of the world rears her head in melancholy ma« . 
jefty." 

On their arrival at Rome, their fird care was 
to wait on the Prince Guidiniani, for whom they 
had letters from a relation of hift^srf Vienna. No- 
thing could exceed the politenefs which he and 
his princefs (hewed them. He immediately paid 
his refpeds to the Duke of Hamilton, and took 
^em in his own carriage to every houfe of dif- 
tindtioa. Two or three hours a day were fpent 
hi this ceremony at firft •, buX. «i?Vtt Vjfe\i!k% once 
placated, no farther intto4aS\ou oi \w\\%>att^ 
^Ms aeceOaxj. 
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They generally fpent their mornings in vifit- 
ing the antiquities and paintings in the palaces. 
On thofe occafions they were accompanied by 
Mr. Byres, a gentleman of real tatie and know- 
ledge. Two or three hours every evening they 
paded at the converzationes ; for it frequently 
happens^ that feveral of the nobility have thefe 
aiTembHes at the fame time ; and almoft all the 
company, of a certain rank, make it a point, if 
they go to any, to go to all. Thus^ though there 
is a continual change of place, there is little 
change of company, or variation in amufement; 
but this circumflance alone is found an ufeful 
accomplice in the murder of a tedious evening. 
The company fly from one place to another in 
fearch of fuperior gratification, and are generally 
disappointed at laft. 

The converzationes are always held in the 
principal apartment of the palace, which is ge« 
oerally on the fecond, but fometimes on the third 
floor. On entering the hall where the footmen 
of the company are aflembled, the name of the vi* 
fiter is pronounced aloud by fome fervants of the 
family, and repeated by others in paiiing along. 
On reaching the apartment where the company 
h aflembled, the mailer and miflrefs are ready to 
receive them, and after a ihort compliment, the 
new comers mix with the company, which is 
fonaetimes fo large, that none but the ladies can 
fit down. 

There is always a greater number of men than 

women ; for no lady comes without a ^tuvV^i^-Mx 

to hand her. This gen tleman, wVio aOa ^^^ ^^'^^ 

of a cavaliero fervente, may be Yicx iA2X\ov\ \^ 

M/r degree, or her lover, or botVi. ^^ ^^^ ^ 

G 2 covwvt&s 
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conne6led with her in any way he pleafes^ fays 
Dr. Moore, but one — he muft not be her hufbanif. 
A man muft not be fcen handing his wife in 
public in this city. 

At Cardinal Berne's aflembly, the company 
were ferved with coffee, lemonade, and iced con- 
fedions of various kinds j but this cuftom is not 
univerfal. In fhort, at a converzatione there is 
an opportunity of feeing a number of well-dreflTed 
people, of fpcaking to acquaintances, bowing to 
the reft, and of being fqueezed and prefTed among 
the bell company of Rome. Little converfation 
takes place at fuch meetings, fo that their name 
appears mifapplied. 

The company breaks up about nine, except a 
fmall felect party invited to fnpper. Convivial 
entertainments, indeed, are rare among the mo- 
dern Romans. The magnificence of the nobility 
difplays itfelf ?n other articles than in the luxu- 
ries of the table : they generally dine at home, 
and in a very private manner. 

Strangers are feldom invited to dinner, except 
by foreign ambalTadors Our travellers, how- 
ever, found the hofpitality of Cardinal Berni 
make up for every deficiency of that nature. 
Nothing could exceed the elegant magnificence 
of his table, nor the fplendid hofpitality in which 
he lived, Years had not impaired his wit or vi- 
vacity} and no man could fupport the preten- 
lions of the French nation to fuperior politenefs, 
better than this gentleman, who was their am- 
baffhdor at Rome. 
The drceis are not lighted •, ?LTvd ^^t«; vlw^A. 
>^r the devotion of indiviA\ia\s, >w\C\c)cv \w^\\c«^ 
fJiem fometimea to place carvd\e&\ie.to^v\x^^a- 
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taes of the Virgin, Rome would be in utter dark- 
nefs. The lackeys carry dark Ian thorns behind 
the carriages of people of the firfl diftindion. 
Tbe cardinals and other ecclefiallics, it feenas, do 
not chufe to have their coaches feen before the 
doors of every houfe they vifit ; and the inferior 
ranks of the citizens appear to have as little wilh 
for light, which would only expofe their amo- 
rous aOSgnations. 

The Italians in general have a remarkable air 
of gravity, which they preferve, even when the 
fubjed of converfation leads to gaiety. The Ro- 
man ladies have a languor in their countenances 
which promifes fenfibility, and without the talk- 
ativenefs of the French, or the frankoefs of the 
Venetian women^ they feem no way averfe to 
form connexions with ftrangers. The Duke of 
Hamilton was prefented to a beautiful young la- 
dy at one of tbe affemblies, and happening to 
mention that he had heard (he was lately marri- 
ed, " Yes,** fays fhe, '• my lord 5 but my huf- 
band is an old man. O Holy Virgin,'* added ihe 
in a moil affedting tone of voice, " how exceed- 
ing old he is T* 

Authors are much divided about the popula- 
tion of ancient Rome, fome making it amount to 
feven millions. It is probable, however, that 
this is an exaggeration ; nor is it likely that its 
extent ever exceeded the wall built by Belifarius, 
which is about thirteen or fourteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and is dill (landing. 

The buildings, however, without the walls, 

were certain}/ of vaR extent 5 an4 "we ^t^ \.^^ 

that firangers, who viewed this \mmeckfe ^\^vow 

cowered with hoafes, imagined that iVieY V^^ ^- 

G 3 x^^^1 
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ready entered Rome, when they were thirty 
miles from the walls of that city *. 

Some of the feven hills, on which Rome was 
built, appear now but gentle fwellings, from the 
rubbifli filling up the vales. Some are principal- 
ly covered with gardens and vineyards ; and 
about two-thirds of the furface within the walls, 
are either in this fituation, or covered with ruins. 
The whole population is calculated at one hun- 
dred and feventy thonfand ; which, though great- 
ly inferior to its ancient mumbers, is certainly fu-» 
perior to what it has been at intermediate periods. 

Some of the principal ftreets are perfedly 
ftraight. The Corfo, as it is called, is moft fre- 
cjnented. Here the nobility difplay their equi- 
pages during the carnival, and take an airing in 
fine evenings. It is indeed the great fcene of 
Roman magnificence and amufement. 

The {hops on each fide are three or four feet 
higher than the ftreet, and there is a foot palTage 
on a level with them. The palaces, of which 
there are feveral in this ftreet, range in a line 
with the houfes, without having courts before 
them, as in Paris j or being (hut up, as fome of the 
reiidences of the nobility in London. 

The Strada Felice, in the higher part of the 
city, is about a mile and a half long, and runs ir 
ac (Iraight line, but the view is broken by th 
fine church of St. Maria Maggiore. This ftrec 
is croffed by another, called the Strada di Porl 
Pia, at one end of which is a magnificent gate, ar 
Jt the other four cololfal ftatues in white marbJ 

* Such an immenfe colle£\\on of W\\tfvTv^^ ;iVn3in% «i' 

m'thin thcmfelya the principle of dcci^ • >N>^c'^ ^ '^^^Y* 

^^mes overgrown, the ftarc is gcuqraWv ^w^ir^^s.x.^^'^^* 
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of two horfes led by two men, fuppofed to be re- 
prefentations of Alexander taming Bucephalus ; 
or, according to others, of Caftor and Pollux. 
They ftand before the papal palace^ on the Qui- 
rinal hill, and have a noble efFe6t. 

It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
fmaller ftreets ; it may therefore be obferv^ed, in 
general, that Rome exhibits a ftrange mixture 
of magnificent and interefling, common and 
beggarly objeds. 

The church of St. Peter, in the opinion of ma- 
ny, furpalfes, in lize and magnificence, the fineft 
monuments of ancient architedure. The Gre- 
cian and Roman temples were rather elegant than 
large. The Pantheon is the moft entire antique 
temple in Rome. It is faid that Michael Ange- 
lo made the dome of St. Peter's of the fame dia- 
meter as the Pantheon, to ihif%v his fuperiority 
over the ancient archite6ts. 

The approach to St. Peter's is very grand. A 
magnificent portico advances on each fide from 
the front, forming two fquares : the third is clof- 
cd by the front of the church, and the fourth ia 
open. A colonnade, four columns deep, com- 
mences at the extremities of the porticoes, and 
forms the moft fnperb area perhaps ever fee'u be- 
fore any building. 

This colonnade is crowned with a baluftracje, 
fupporting a great niumber of ftatues ; and con- 
fifts of above three hundred large pillars, forming 
three feparate walks. In the middle ftands an 
Egyptian obelilk of granite j and to the tl^^ 
and Jeff of this, two very beaulifa\ f ov\tvl«L\Ty.% x^- 
/i-eOr the air with (heams of clear wa\.ex. 
The length of St. Peter's, taken otv ^Vv^ ov\V- 
ffde, i^e^aiyihveix hundred syM t.h«\^ fecX.,^^; 
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its breadth five hundred and twenty. The 
height, from the pavement to the top of the crofs, 
is four hundred and fifty. The grand portico 
before the entrance is two hundred and fixtcen 
feet long and forty wide. 

It is impoffible in this place to attenopt a de- 
fcription of the Hatues^ baffo relievos, columns^ 
pidures, and various ornaments of this church : 
luch an account would fill volumes. The fineft 
of all the ornaments have a probability of being 
longer preferved than could once have been ima- 
gined, by the adoniihing improvements which 
have been lately made in the art of copying pic- 
tures in Motaic. By this means the works of 
Raphael and other great painters will be tranf* 
mitted to a late pollen ty, with little diminution 
of the beauty of the originals. 

Our travellers ^ere prefent at the proceiBon of 
the Pofleflb, which is performed by every pope» 
foon after his eledion, and is equivalent to a co- 
ronation in England. On this occafion the pope 
goes to the Balilica of St. John Latuan, the moft 
ancient, as it is faid, of all the churches in Rome, 
and the mother of all the churches in chriften- 
dom. From this he proceeds to the Capitol, and 
receives the keys of that fortrefs. 

The Prince Guiftiniani procured a place for 
them at the houfe of the fenator in the Capitol. 
On their arrival, they were furprifed to £nd the 
main body of the palace and the wings, all hung 
with crimfon filk, laced with gold. The bafes 
and capital^ of the pillars, where the filk could 
not be accurately applied, were gilt in the moft 
gaudy iiyle, 
Ju the balcony, where they wexc ^X^^ceA, >i>Kv^^ 
^and a number of ladies, of tke €kx^ 6:\^\vueC\wv\^ 
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Home. The men of rank have mollly fome func- 
tion in the procellion. 

His holinefs's depgrture from the Vatican, was 
announced by a difcharge of cannon from the 
caftle of St. Angelo, on the top of which the 
flandard of the church was flying. • The officers 
of the pope's horfe guards were drefled in a ftyle 
equally rich and becoming, with a profufion of 
plumes in their hats. The Swifs guards were 
drefled in real coats of mail, with fteel helmets, 
as if they had been to take the Capitol by florm. 
Their appearance was /Irongly contrafled with 
that of the Roman barons, who were on horfe- * 
back, without boots, and in full drefs. Each of 
them was preceded by four pagc!^, their hair dc-» 
pending in ringlets to the middle of their backs j 
they were followed by a number of fervants in 
rich liveries. 

Bifbops and other ecclefiaftics fucceeded the 
barons, and then came the cardinals in purplp 
robes, which covered their horfes, except the 
head. Laft of all comes the pope himfelf, on a 
milk-white mule, diflributing bleflings with an 
unfparing hand among the multitude; who fol- 
lowhim with acclamations of Viva il Santo Padre, 
and proftrating themfelves on the ground before 
his mule, beg his benedi6tion. The holy father 
took particular care to wave his hand in the form 
of a crofs, to give his bleffing the greater effica- 
cy. Two fervants held the bridle of his mule, 
that he might be perfedly at liberty to diftribute 
his favours. 

At tbe entrsrwe of the CapitdV, iV^ Ye^% ^^'^^ 
MJvered into the hands of his \voV\tvefe \r} ^«^ 
wator; and after a bleffing, t\vey >wex^ ^^^^^ 
Oored to bitn. Proceedin| ftova xiv^ ^^^^^^ 
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a deputation of Jews meet the pope> hraded bjr 
the chief rabbi, who prefented him with a long 
fcroU of parchment, on which was written the 
whole law of Mofcs. His holinefs received the 
prefent in &very gracious manner -, but gave the 
rabbi to underftand> that he rejeded his interpre- 
tation of the law, which was already fulfilled by 
the coming of the Melliah. The rabbi knew it 
was in vain to difpute ; he bowed his head in fi- 
lence, and retired. Meanwhile his holinefs pro- 
ceeded in triumph through the principal iireets 
to the Vatican. 

This proceffion is faid to be one of the moft 
fliewy and magnificent which ever takes place in 
Home ; yet our author fays it did not afford him 
much fatisfadion -, nor could all their pomp and 
finery prevent an uneafy recolledion, mixed with 
fentiments of contempt, from obtruding on his 
mind. To feel unmixed admiration, continues he, 
in beholding the pope and his cardinals marching 
in triumph to the Capitol, one muft forget thofe 
who walked formerly to the fame place — the im- 
mortal heroes and worthies of ancient Rome^ 
compared with whom> popes and cardinals fink 
into infignificance. 

Proceeid we now to take a fliort review of 
fome of the moft celebrated antiquities. The 
Pantheon, though not the largeft^ is the moft per- 
ft6t of the Roman temples. In fpite of the de-* 
predations faftained from the Goths, the Vandals, 
and the popes, it ftill remains a beautiful monu- 
ment of Roman tafte. The pavilion of the great 
altar, which ftandi under the cupola in St. Peter's, 
jnd the four wreathed pillars of Corinthian brafii 
irilch fupport it, were formed o>^t of th& f^oils of 
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the Pantheon, which^ after all, has a probability 
of outliving its proud rival. 

From the round form of the Pantheon, it has 
obtained the name of Rotunda: its height is one 
hundred and fifty feet, and its breadth nearly the 
fame. Within, it is divided into eight compart- 
ments, each of which is diftinguifhed by two fluted 
Corinthian pillars, andasmanypiladersof Giallo 
Antico. The wall is perpendicular for half the 
height of the temple j it then flopes forwards j as 
it afcends, the circumference gradually diminifh- 
ing, till it terminates in an opening about twenty- 
five feet in diameter, which lights the whole with 
afionifhing efFe6t. 

The portico was added by Marcus Agrippa, the 
fon-in-law of Auguftus. It is fupported by fix- 
teeo pillars of granite, each five feet in diameterv 
and fingle. blocks. On the frieze in the front is 
(he following infcnption : 

M. AGRIPPA L. F. CONSUL. TKRTIUM FECIT*. 

The Pantheon itfelf is generally fuppofed to be 
much more ancient than the Augullan age -, and 
that this addition, though very beautiful, is not 
in anlfon with the iimplicity of the refl. 

Ab the Pantheon is the mod entire, the amphi- 
theatre of Vefpaiian, called the Colffeum, is the 
mod fiapendous monument of antiquity in Rome. 
This vaft flru^re was built of Tiburtine flone, 
which is remarkably durable; and had it met 
with DO worfe enemy than time, it n^ight have 
been the admiration of the lateft ages. The fury 
of barbarians, however, and the 2eal and avarice 

# Founded by Marcus iAgrippa^ thiCo«v^\.^vi!S ^^ws^ 
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of bigots, have done more than the ilow corroiions 
of years, towards the demolition of this pile- 
About one half the external circuit (Ull remains, 
from which a pretty exa6t idea may be formed of 
the original flru^ure. By a computation made 
by Mr. Byres, it was capable of containing eighty- 
five thouiand fpedators. Fourteen chapels are 
now ereded within iide, reprefenting the Aages 
of our Saviour's paflion. This expedient of con- 
fecrating them into Chriflian chapels and church- 
es, has faved fome of the fineft remains of heathea 
magnificence from utter deftrudtion. 

Our admiration, however, of the Romans is 
tempered with horror, when we refledon the ufe 
formerly made of this immenfe building, and the 
dreadful fcenes which paffed on the arena ; where 
not only criminals condemned to death, but alfo 
prifoners taken in war, were obliged to butcher 
each other for the entertainment of an inhuman 
populace. The combats of gladiators were firft 
introduced at funerals only, where prifoners were 
obliged to aflume that profeflion ; but at laft, it 
became cuftomary to hire men, who had been 
bred to this horrid bufinels, on days of public re- 
joicing ; or when the great wiihed to entertain 
their friends j or to catch at popular applaufe, by 
gratifying the barbarous tafte of the lower ranks. 
As thefe combats formed the fupreme pleafure 
of the people of Home at one period, the moft 
cruel of their emperors were fometimes the moft 
popular, merely becaufe they indulged the people 
without reftraint in their favourite amufcment, 
WAca Marcus Aurelius \.bov\s,VvX. It lAcceffary, for 
tlie public /ervice, to rectmt VC\?i 2itm>f itotCL>\i<^ 
gladiators of Home* it exdted motti ddfo«wx«o^ 

3 %QMaiOR 
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among the people than the wildell pranks of Ca- 
ligula. 

In the times of feme of the emperors, the lower 
clafs of the Roman citizens were degrafded by 
every vice and meannefs ; they fubfilted on the 
largefles of the great, and pafled their whole time 
in the circus and amphitheatres, where every fen- 
timent of humanity was obliterated by the dread- 
ful fcenes they were habituated to fee. That no 
occalion might be loft of giving a favage chara6ter 
to the populace, criminals were condemned to 
fight with wild beafts in the arena 5 and, at other 
times, they were blindfolded, and in that condi- 
tion obliged to cut and flaughter each other. 

But, while we exprefs horror and indignation 
at this brutal tafte of the Romans for the bloody 
combats of the amphitheatre, let us not confider 
this as proceeding from any peculiar cruelty of 
difpolition inherent in that people; but from 
the ill examples of a few, and the want of 
fome mild and humane principles to reftrain the 
evil propenlities of men. He who arms a game- 
cock with fteel, who delights in a boxing match, 
would foon feel equal pkafure in feeing armed 
men oppofed to each other, by way of amufement, 
did not the influence of a pure religion, and a 
brighter example now reftrain him. As foon as 
the benevolent precepts of Chriftianity were re- 
ceived by the Romans as laws of the true God, 
the prifoners and flaves were treated with huma- 
nity, and the bloody exhibitions in the amphithe- 
atres ceafed. 

The approach to the Capitol, ox \.\\t rc\c>^^TCL 
Campidoglio, is worthy of the genm?^ i^^^\\Ocv?^^ 
Aageh. The buiJding itfelf \s i^Y^^i^ >a^ ^"^ 

^y'olTw'' ^^^ """'"^ °^ ^^^ '''''''^'''^ ^"^^^""^ 
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and fronts St. Peter's churchy with its back to the 
Forum and Old Rome. 

The two fphynxes of bafaltes, the trophies 
ereded in honoor of Caius Marius, the coloffiU 
fiatues of Caltor and Pollux ; the equeftrian fla- 
fue of Marcus Aureltus; and the raajefiic female 
figure, laid to be Roma Triumphans, all burfl on 
the eye in quick fucceilion, and fill the mind 
with wonder and refiedion.* Is there fuch an- 
other indanceof the viciflitudes of human things, 
as the prood roiHrefs of the world falling under 
the dominion of a pried. 

In the two wings of the modern palace, called 
the Campidoglio, the confcrvators of the city, 
corrcfponding to the ancient aediles, have their 
apartments. In the main body an Italian no- 
blecoan refides, with the title of Senator of Rome, 
the miferable reprefentative of that fenate which 
gave laws to the world. 

The Forum Romanum exhibits a melancholr, 
but interellingf, view of the devaluation wrought 
by the united force of time, avarice, and bigotry. 
Near this are to be traced the remains of the 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguftus, in 
gratitude for having narrowly efcaped death from 
a ftroke of lightning; the remains of Jupiter 
Stator i the Temple of Concord 5 the I'emples of 
Romulus and Remus, and of Antoninus and Fau- 
llina, t>oth converted into churches ; and the ru- 
ins of the magnificent Temple of Peace, built 
iounediately after the taking of Jerufalem. 

Of the various triumphal arches which former- 
fy dood in Rome, there are oiA^ vYxt^t wcnalnin^, 
ail neat the Capitol, andfoTm\B^ciiV\\€a voxa^icifc 
-fifnun; thofc of Titus, Sepl\m\i^ ^h«v»^ %xA. 
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t} owing to its borrowed ornaments from 
^orucn of Trajan. 

\c relievos of the arch of Titos reprefent 
ible of fhew bread, the trumpets, and golden 
lefticks, with feven branches, and other nten* 
rought from the Temple of Jerufalem. The 
:er allotted to the Jews is not far from this 
; but they always cautioufly av(»d paffing 
tgh it, though it is their nearefl way to the 
30 Vaccino. This inftance of feniibility is 
raely atTedting i and fhews, that the patriot- 
»f the Jews is equal to their attachment to 
original inftitutions. There are faid to be 
t nipe thonfand of them in Rome ; the li- 
defcendants of thofe brought captive by Ti* 
om Jerufalem. 

ere are many other interefting ruins in and 
t this part of Roroe» too numerous to be par- 
irized. The Tarpeian Rock, fo often men* 
i in the claffics as the fcene of execution, is 
tinuation of that on which the Capitol was 
, and is now about fifty-eight feet perpendi* 
, though it mud once have been eighty, 
inals, precipitated from this rock, were lite- 
thrpwn out of Old Rome into the Campus 
us, a large plain of a triangular fliape^ two 
:>f which were formed by theTiber^and the 
)y the Capitol. 

this field aifemblies of the people were 
military exercifes performed, and eledions 
. The dead bodies of the mod illufirious 
ns were alfo burnt in this field> which wa« 
Mjr adorned by Hatoes and lt05\it^\\>\iX 
ieatare of Its ancient appe^TSLiie^ v% ws^ 
ited by the Greets and bui\diBtts cA im^ 
mer ^ 

H 2 TCtiV? 
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Trajan s pillar is one of the moft admired an- 
tiquities of Rome. It is covered by balTo relievos 
rcprelenting his victories over the Dacians, and 
is cue hundred and twenty feet high, exclufive 
of the itatue. The aihes of Trajan were depo- 
lited in an urn at the bottom, and his datue was 
placed at the top. Pope Sixtus V. however, 
ereded a brafs flatue of St. Peter in his room, 
with what propriety we leave our readers to judge. 
Our travellers, during their refidence in 'Rome, 
were prefent at the ceremony of the beatification 
of a faint. He was of the order of St. Francis, 
and a great many brethren of that fociety were • 
prefent, and in high fpirits on the occafiou. On 
the day of the folemnity, his holinefs, and^ nu- 
inerous ccclefialVical attendants, proceeded to St.. 
Peter's church. Being aflembled, a Francifcan 
friar made a long panegj'ric on the deceafed, and 
did not forget to enumerate the miracles wrought 
by his bones. The DeviVs Advocate, as he is 
called, then endeavoured to invalidate the tefti- 
niony which had been given in favour of the ex- 
pectant faint ; but his labours were in vain :' the 
devil loft his caufe without the poflibility of ap- 
peal ; and St. Buenaventura obtained a place in 
the calendar. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to trace the characters 
of nations from a Ihort, or calual acquaintance 
with individuals. That the Italians have an un- 
common' (hare of natural fagacity and acutenefs, 
is fcarcely to be denied j but they are accufed of 
being deceitful, perfidious, and revengeful 5 and 
the freqaent aliaffinatious aud rcvvx\de.rs which 
happen in the great towns of lva\Y> ^^^ Vxtwx^x. 
as proofs of this ferious cViat^e. Ovvc vci\>Ky««. 
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fionaUy happen, proceed from a deplorable want 
of police, and fome impolitic caftoms, iuch as 
the ufe of fan6tuary in churches, and convents 
in particular. Where the right of afylum has 
been taken away, as in the Grand Duke of Tuf- 
cany*s dominions, inftead of drawing a knife in 
their paffion, the people £ght with the fame 
blunt weapons as in England. Amidfl the pa* 
roxifms of rage, people always, in fome meafure* 
calculate on the future confequences -, and when 
they feel that puniihment is inevitable, though 
they indulge their thirft of revenge, they will 
foon learn to moderate its heat. 

«• My idea of the Italians," fays Dr. Moore, 
*' is, that they are an ingenious, fober people, 
with quick feelings, and therefore irritable j but 
when unprovoked, of a mild and obliging difpo- 
fition, and lefs fubjeft to avarice, envy, or repin- 
ing at the narrownefs of their circumQances, and 
the comparative wealth of others, than rood 
other nations." 

Thefts, and crimes which are not capital, are 
punifhed at Rome, and fome other towns of Ita- 
ly, by imprifonment, or what is called the Cord. 
This laft is performed by tying the culprit's 
hands behind with a cord, which runs on a puliy, 
and then drawing him about twenty or thirty 
feet from the ground $ and, if lenity be intended, 
lettingHim down again in a gentle, eafy manner. 

Breaking on the wheel is never ufed in Rome 
lor any crime ^ but fometimes they put in prac- 
tice another mode of execution, mote {hodsiw^ 
in appearance than cruel in reality. lYi^ crOTscco^. 
being feated on a fcaffold, the extCVlt\OTiCt ^ctCM» 
Arm^eA/fld on the head with aVi«Lmmet,^Y^^ 
dcpnreshim of all fcnfation x ^ud\iv«^>^:^'^'^ 
H3 ^^ 
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kniic, cuts his throat from ear to ear, which laft 
part of the ceremony is thought to have the moft 
impreflion on the minds of the fpedators^ 

Kxeciitions arc not frequent at Rome. Our 
author onty Aiw one; and this man certainly was 
not taken off till the mcalure of his iniquity was 
full — it was for his fifth murder j yet the decent 
and feeling behaviour of the populace (hewed 
that they were not of a fanguinary difpofition j 
and the manner in which the execution was con- 
duced, was well calculated to imprefs the fpec- 
tators'with a fenfe of the enormity of violating 
the laws of their country. He was confeffed and 
abfolved ; and then requefting the people to join 
in prayers for his foul, he walked with a hurried 
pace to the gallows, when he was fpcedily turned 
off, and two men pulling his legs, he mult have 
been dead in an in Han t. 

The multitude beheld the fcene with filent 
awe and compaflion. During the time appoint- 
ed for the body to hang, all the members of the 
proceflion, with the whole apparatus of torches, 
crucifixes, and Capuchins, went into a neighbour- 
ing church, and remained there till a mafs was 
laid for the foul of the deceated. They then re- 
turned in procefiion to the gallows^ with a cofiip 
covered with black cloth. 

The condemned having paid the forfeit due to 

his crimes, was no longer confidered as tfn objed 

of hatred. Two perfons, in malks and black 

gowns, mounted tlie ladder and cut the rope» 

while others received the body, and carefully put 

it Into the coffin. An old wom^u theu exclaimed, 

'' I hope his foul is in heaven \" a i^tiWtsv^xiV Vcl 

Wi^/c/i the /brrouading muUUvidG IwiosA let- 

^catJy to join. ^ 
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The crimes of which this man had been giulty, 
mud naturally have raifed the indignation of the 
people^ and being one of thefbirri, who are held 
jn the moft perfed deteftation, his profeflion had 
a tendency to keep it up j yet, the moment they 
faw the objed of- their hatred in the chara6ter of 
a poor condemned man, all their animofity ceaf- • 
ed, and not the leaft infult was offered that could 
di^urb him in his dying moments. They viewed 
him with the eyes of pity and forgiveuefs, and 
joined *with earneiinefs in prayers for his future 
welfare. 

Thofe who poflfefg a real antiquarian tafte, ge- 
nerally fpend about fix weeks in viflting nil the 
churches/ palaces, and ruins worth feeing here. 
Our author, however, mentions one Englilh gen- 
tleman who happened not to be fo violently fniit- 
ten with the charms of virtu, and who thought a 
month or fix weeks too long to be thrown away 
on a purfuit in which he felt no pleafure, and 
faw little utility. The only advantage which, in 
his opinion, was reaped from this long tour was, 
that people could fay they had feen a great many 
fine things. He was unwilling to allowany one this 
fuperiority ; and, therefore, having procured a pro- 
per perfon to attend him, he ordered a poft-chaife 
and four horfes -, and driving through churches, 
palaces, villas, and ruins, with all poflible expe- 
dition, he. fairly faw in two days, even to a fingle 
pidure and the moft mutilated remains of a Ita- 
tue, all that more deliberate connoilfeurs could 
have vifited in fix weeks. •* I do not intend," 
fays Dr. Moore, " to propofe this youu^ ^'ewVXt- 
man's plan si8 the 6c/?poflible5 but \ am c^tVmw, 
that be can give as good an account of iVvfc c>w\- 
oGuesofRome, as^me ofmj acGuaiutaucc;^ >«^v 
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viewed them with^^a/fenlibility; and at a great 
deal more leifure." 

Befides churches, there are abont thirty pa- 
laces in Rome, quite co\'ered with paintings. 
The Borghefe palace alone is faid to contain 
about one tboufand fix hundred originals. There 
are alfo ten or twelve villas in the environs^ ufa- 
ally vifited by ftrangers. 

The Hermaphrodite, in the Borghefe palace, is 
accounted by many one of the tineft pieces of 
fculpture in the world. The mattrefs on which 
this fine figure reclines, is the work of Bernini, 
and nothing can be more admirably executed. 
Some critics, indeed, fay he has performed hit 
talk too well, as the admiration of the fpedator 
is divided between the ftatue and the mattrefs. 

Among the antiquities in this palace is a Cen- 
taur, in marble, with a Cupid mounted on his 
back. The latter has the cefius of Venus and 
the ivy crown of Bacchus, in allufion to beauty 
and wine : he beats the Centaur with his fift, 
and feems to kick with violence, to drive him 
along. The Centaur throws back his head and 
eyes with a look of remorfe, as if he were unwill- 
ing, though forced, to proceed. The execution 
of this is admirable in itfelf j but it acquires ad- 
ditional merit, when confidered as allegorical of 
men, who are hurried on by the violence of their 
padions, and lament their own weakneCs, while 
they find thcmfelves unable to refift. 

There is another figure, more valuable for its 

moral than its fculpture. It is a fmall datue of 

Venus Cloacina, trampling on atv \«\^Te^nated 

vterus, and fearing the wings oi C>^\^^. '^V^ 

allegory indicates that proftitvxlvotv \^ cQjaa^Vj ^^ 

fj'adij're offrr^nerfitinn and lo\t« 
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The ftatue, called Zingara, or the Fortune-teller, 
has all the archnefs of expreflion in the counte- 
nance which belongs to thofe whofe trade it is to 
icnpofe on the credulity of the vulgar. 

Seneca dying in the batli, in touchdone, flands 
in a bafon of bluifh marble, lined with porphyry. 
His knees feem to bend under bim from weak- 
nefs; and his whole features denote languor, 
faintnefs, and the approach of death. 

The Faun, dandling an infant Bacchus, is one 
of the gayeil figures that can be imagined. 

In this villa, likewife, are fome highly efteem- 
cd pieces by Bi^rnini 5 among which are ^neas 
carrying bis father Anchifes j David flinging the 
ftone at Goliah -, and Apollo purfuing Daphne, 
generally reckoned a mafter-piece. 

The celebrated fculptures of Laocoon, in the 
Vatican, and of Niobe, in the Villa de Medici, 
have been celebrated by every traveller. The 
ancients feem to have known how to exprefs the 
paiiions in fuch a manner as to excite correfpon- 
dent feelings -, they are chafle in their deligns 3 
and when they wifli to awaken pity, take care 
not to freeze with horror. 

The Apollo of the Vatican, and the Fighting 
Gladiator, the Farnefian Hercules, and the Belve- 
dere Antinous are celebrated all over Europe*. 

Our author mentions an anecdote, which wil> 

five much infight into the manners of the mo- 
ern Italians. One day, calling on an artift of 
his acquaintance, he met an old woman and a 
very fine girl coming out of his door. Having 

*Soine of the mod admirable of thcfc (\ut ^\«cit% o^ ^vfcv'a^v- 
tjrare no longer to be Ceen at Ron\e\ lYve^ ^\^ xttcvo^^^^ 
/aacr, beio^ cj^torted as the pur^hafe Qi ^^2LCt, 
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rnlHed the painter on his viiiters^ he was inform* 
ed that the girl was hired on purpofe to allovi^ 
him to iiudy the human proportions ; and that, 
indelicate as this might appear, for anght he 
knew or believed, (he was Sridly virtuous ; and 
that her mother condantly attended on this ex- 
hibition of her daughter's charms. ** I have,** 
faid the artift, drawn her as Venus 5 but for any 
thing I know to the contrary, I ihould have ap- 
proached nearer to her real character, had I 
painted her as Diana. She comes here merely 
in obedience to her parents, and gains her bread 
as innocently as if (he were knitting purfes in a 
convent, from morning to night, without feeing 
the face of a man. In different countries," conti- 
nucd he, *^ people think very differently on fub* 
jeds of this kind. The parents of this girl, to my 
knowledge, have refufedconfiderable offers, from 
men of fortune, to be allowed the privilege of vi- 
fiting her. They are fo very careful of preventing 
every thing of this nature, that fhe adually lies 
in the fame bed with them both, which is another 
piece of indelicacy not uncommon among the 
lower order of the Italians. Thefe poor people 
have the more merit in refuiing fuch offers, as their 
ading otherwife would by no means be thought 
extraordinary ; nor would it raife fuch fcandal 
as in fome other countries of Europe." 

The pre fen t pope, fays Dr. Moore, who has 
'affumed the name of Pius VI. is a tall, well 
made man* ; about fixty years of age, but re- 
taining in his looks all the frefhnefs of a much 
earlier period of liie. He lays a greater flrefs on 
the ceremonious pnrt of his religion than his pre* 

* He wm Cardinal BrafcKv V>c£ot« VCv% tX^eAOTv* 
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^eceflbr^ Gaoganelli, in whofe reign a great re- 
laxation of church difcipline took place. 

Ganganelli was a man of moderation^ good 
fenfe, and great fimplicity of manners j and could 
not go through all theoflentatious parade^ which 
his flatioo required, without reludance and marks 
ofdifguft. He knew that the opinions of man- 
kind had undergone a very great change iince 
thofe ceremonies were firft eltabliihed j and that 
the moft refpedable of the fpedators considered 
as frivolous, what had once been held facred. 
He was an enemy to fraud and hypocrify of every 
kind ; but however remifs he was in keeping his 
fubjeds ignorant, every body acknowledges his 
diligence and zeal in promoting their proiperity. 
He did all in his power to revive trade and to en- 
courage manufa6tures and indudry. He built no 
churches ; but he repaired roads, reftrained the 
malevolence of bigots, removed ancient preju- 
dices, .and promoted fentiments of charity and 
good will to mankind^ without excepting even 
heretics. 

His enemies, the Jefuits, gave him the name 
of the Protedant Pope, and by this intended ca- 
himny, paid the highefl compliment to the man 
•and the Chriftian. Yet politicians, as well aa 
bigots, lamented his indifference to forms ; for, 
however frivolous they were in themfelves, they 
were jaitly coniidered of importance in fuch a 
a government as Rome. 

The prefent pope, before he was raifed to that 
dignity, was coniidered as a firm believer in all 
the tenets of the Romiih church> and a (trid an4 
fcnipulous obferver of all its injundions and ce- 
remonials. This probably influenced. \.\it ^^x^.- 
ckre to clcA bim j for, in poiat oi fewCvVj , i«i- 
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tune, and connedions^ many had higher preteii* 
iions. 

UaJer Ganganelli, Proteftantifm was regarded 
with diminifhed apprehenfion, and even Calvi- 
nids were treated with a degree of indulgence to 
which their inveterate enmity to the church of 
Rome gave them little title. Several inftances of 
this are recorded ; and the following extraordi- 
nary one among the reft. 

A Scotch Prelbyterian, having heated his 
brains by reading the book of Martyrs, the cru- 
elties of the Spaniih Inquifition^ and (imilar pub- 
lications, was feized with a dread that the fame 
horrors were juft about to be renewed. This 
terrible idea haunted his imagination day and 
night. He at laft communicated his anxiety and 
dillrefs of mind to a worthy, fenfible clergyman, 
who lived in his neighbourhood ; who did all in 
his power to convince him that his appreheniions 
were groundlefs. He likewife had the good 
fenfe to delire his relations to remove the volumes 
which had given rife to his phrenfy, and to fub- 
ftitute others of a lefs gloomy caft, which was 
carefully done^ ^ 

The poor man, however, could not be prevail- 
ed on to read the books which were put in his way; 
but confined himfelf wholly to the ftudy of the 
Revelations, particularly the parts which re- 
ferred to the whore of Babylon, or in other words 
to the pope of Rome. This increafed his mala* 
dy ; and he at length conceived the idea of pro- 
ceeding immediately Rome, and converting the 
*pope to the Pref by terian Teligiou. 

Fall of this grand fcheme, Vve Vi^cwasi tcv^t^ . 

Iraaquil and cheerful ; and wVvY^ Va& x^^xXswa 

^^re coij^r^tuiating each othet ou OoX^^^^^f*^ 
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change in his manner, the exulting vifionary, 
without communicating his delign to any mortal, 
let out for London, took his palVage to Leghorn, 
and foon after found himfelf in Rome. 

He applied to an ecclefiaflic of his own coun- 
try, telling him that he earneftly defired to have 
a conference with the pope, on a bufinefs which 
admitted of no delay. The good-natured priei^, 
feeing the ftate of the man's mind, wifhed to 
aiDufe him, by putting off the conference to a dif- 
tant day ; but the vifionary foon after happening 
to go to St. Peter's, while his holinefs was per- 
forming fome religious ceremony, he could no 
longer wait for the expefted interview 5 but, 
burfting out with zealous indignation, he ex- 
claimed, ** O thou bead of nature, with feven 
beads and ten horns 1 Thou mother of harlots, 
arrayed in purple and fcarlet, and decked with 
gold and precious l^ones and pearls ! throw away 
the golden cup of thy abominations, and the fil- 
tbinefs of thy fornication !'* 

Such an apoftrophe, in fuch a place, may na- 
turally be fuppofed to have excited fome confii- 
fion : he was immediately feized, and carried to 
prifon. 

When It was known he was a Briton, he was 
alked, by fuch as underftood his language, " what 
bad brought him to Rome ?" He anfwcred, " to 
anoint the eyes of the fcarlet whore with eye- 
falvc, that ihe might fee her wickednefs." They 
afked ** M'ho he meant by the fcarlet whore ?** 
•* Who elfe,** faid he, '* but her who (itteth on 
feyen mouDtain.fj who hatb fed need V\\e V\t\^^ c»^ 
t/fc earth to comtnit /brnication, and bal\\ ^oVX'yiw 
ifrufjJi: with the blood of martyrs and fe\t\\%V^ 

Vo.. XIX. I ^^^^ 
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Many other qaedioos were alked> . and repliei 
equally provoking retarned. His judges wer» 
for condemning him to the galleys 3 that he 
might be taught more fenfe and better manners; 
but when Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) heard 
their fentiments> he faid, with much good hu- 
mour^ '* That he never had heard of any body 
whofe underflanding or politenefs had been im- 
proved at that fchool^ and though the poor man*f 
firft addrefs had been a little rough and abrupt* 
yet he could not help confidering himfelf at 
obliged to him for his good intentions, and for 
his undertaking fuch a long journey with a view 
of doing good." 

He afterwards gave orders to treat the vifionary 
with gentlenefs, while he remained in confinement, 
and to put him on board the firfl fhip bound from 
Civita Vecchia for England, defraying the ex- 
pences of his paflage. 

However humane and reafonable this condud 
was, his holinefs did not efcape cenfure for his 
lenity ; and many, who loved the eafy, amiable 
dirpofiiion of the man, thought that the fpirit of 
the times required a different charader on the 
papal throne. 

Pius VI. is of an oppofite charader. He per- 
forms all the religious fundtions of his office in 
the mod folemn manner, even in the moft com- 
mon ads of devotion. 

Dr. Moore faw him one day in St. Peter's 

church with only a few attendants, bowing, 

Jtaeeljug, and killing the foot of St. Peter, and 

t/iea rubbing his brow and his wYvoVe Yvt^^, Vwii 

<fyery mark o/* humility and devotVou, ow \\i^ ^^- 

-fred iiamp ; for it is no more, as one^Yi^M o^ Sia 
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the pious, and it is probable that the reft may 
foon follow, if his holinefs's example is generally 
imitated. 

This appearance of zeal in the pope is not 
afcribed to hypocrify or policy by the common 
people 5 but it gives them a high opinion of the 
flrength of his faith ; and, as for his underftand- 
iDg, they are not capable of eftimating it. 

This being jubilee year, our travellers were 
prefent at the ceremony in St. Peter's on this bc- 
cafion, which was- attended by an immenfe num- 
ber of pilgrims from different Popifh countries. 
After mafs, on Chriftmas day, the pope gave the 
bcncdiftion to the people, aflembled in the grand 
• court before St. Peter*s. An immenfe multitude 
filled that fpacious and magnificent area. 

The pope, Teated in an open portable chair, in 
b11 his infignia, was carried out of a large win- 
dow, which opens on a balcony in front of the 
church. The (ilk hangpgs and gold trappings, 
with which the chair was covered, concealed 
the men who bore the chair from the fpeda- 
tors below ; and his holinefs feemed to fail for- 
ward from the window, felf-balanced in the 
air. 

The inftant he appeared, the mufic ftruck up, 
the bells rung from every church, and the can- 
non roared from the caflle of St. Angelo. During 
the intervals, the acclamations of the populace 
were heard from every fide. 

At length his holinefs rofe from his feat, and 
an inflant and awful filence enfwcd. TVifc xwcXr 
Ititadc fetJ on their knees, witVv l\\e\t Vv?itv^% ^^^ 
^csraifhd towards the holy fa\\\e.T, ?l% \.o ^'^^- 

^ /Ac beucdiaion with great fctvo^it, ^\^^^^^^ 
I a 
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his outftretched arms, and then clofing them to* 
geiher, and bringing thera llowly towards his 
breaft. Finally, he threw his arms open, waving 
them for fome time, as if his intention was to 
fcatter the benedidioa with impartiality among 
the people. 

" No ceremony," fays Dr. Moore, " can be 
better calculated for ftriking the fenfes, and im- 
poiing on the underVlanding, than this of the 
pontiff giving the blelling from the balcony of 
St. Peter's. Had I not, in my early youth, re- 
ceived irapreflions highly unfavourable to the 
chief ador in this magnificent interlude, I (hould 
have been in danger of paying him a refpefil; 
very inconfillent with the religion I profefled." 

The year of jubilee, indulgencies are to be had 
at an eafier rate than any other time ; and fome 
who can afford it, carry off enough, fufficient not 
only to quit old fcores, but to ferve as an indem- 
nifying fund for future tranfgrelfions. 

There is one door into the church of St. Peter, 
called the Holy Door, which is always walled 
up, except on this ditUnguilhed year ; and even 
then no one is permitted to enter it, but in the 
humbleft pofture. When the ceremonies arc 
clofed, the pope defcends from his throne, with a 
golden trowel in his hand, and places the firft 
brick in a little mortar ; after which he returns 
to his feat, and the door is indantly clofed by 
Icfs hallowed workmen. 

It is ufual for travellers of di(lin6lion to be in- 
troduced to the pope before they leave Rome, 
Our author and friends accordingly fet out under 
t/ie aiifpices of an eccleliaftvc, \vV\o xatixx-sXVj ^V 
^cfids the EngUih on fuch occatioas. 
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Their condudtor naturally concluded^ that it 

onld be molt agreeable to them to have the cere* 

lony of kifling the flipper difpenfed with ; and 

hat his holinefs^ indulgent to the prejudices of 

he Britilh nation, did not infill on that part of 

.he ceremonial. 

The Duke of Hamilton, however, thought 
fciffing the toe was the only amufing part of the 
ceremony J and if that was to be omitted, he 
would not be introduced at all ; confidering that, 
if the mod ludicrous part of the farce was to be 
left out, no one would regard the remainder. 

Atlaft, having fettled preliminaries, they were 
nihered into the prefence of the fovereign pon- 
tiff. They all bowed to the ground ; the fup- 
plefl had the happinefs to touch the facred flip- 
|>er with their lips, and the lets agile were with« 
ID a few inches of that honour. 

This being more than was expeded, his holi- 
ncfs feemed agreeably furprifpd 5 raifed the duke 
with a fniile, and converfed with him in an 
obliging manner, faying fomething to each of 
the company. In Icfs than twenty minutes they 
took their leave. 

• Next day the pope fent his compliments to the 
4uke» with a prefent of two medals, one of gold 
dnd the other of iiiver, on which the head of the 
pontiff was finely engraved. 

The manner in which ihc generality of fove 
reign princes pafs their time is far from bcin 
agreeable or amufing. Slaves to the tirefon 
routine of etiquette 3 martyrs to the opprefii 
fatigue of pomp, confh-ained cvct^ Vcn^^ ^vvj 
WaJkroand the fame dull circle, lo ^t^V\^^ 
y^nitjr of nUy people, by whifpenw^ ^ov\\c 
orDotbwginto the ears of each j obWse^ ^ 
I 3 ^ 
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a ftuiling countenance, even when the heart is 
oppreired by I'adnelsj befieged by the craving 
faces of thofe who are more difpleafed at what 
is withheld, than grateful for favours received j 
furrounded as he is, by adepts in the art of fimu- 
lation, all profeiiing the highell poflible regard; 
how fl)aU the puzzled monarch diftinguiih real 
from aflumed attachment ? 

Add to all thefe inconveniences, being pre- 
cluded from the delightful fenlations that fpring 
from difinterelted friendlhip, fweet equality of 
condition, and the gay carelets enjoyments of fo^ 
cial life, and it mull be acknowledged that all 
that is brilliant in fovereign power, is not fuffi^ 
cient to com pen fate for fuch rellraints, fuch dan- 
gers, and fuch deprivations. 

But if this is the common fiite of fovcreigns, 
how wretched muft the pope of Rome be, who is 
fubjc'^ed to all, without the pleafures to which 
temporal princes are admitted. No wife, no fa- 
mily, no fond endearments, even in the hours of 
retirement, help him to fupport\he tfedium of 
life. His court is dull and formal ; if a hypo- 
crite, he is under continual reftraint: if a bigot, 
he is llUl lefs to be envied. He knows he is 
laughed at by one half of the Catholics, and all 
the Proteftants, and totally difregarded by the 
rell of mankind. His throne may perhaps be 
filled by his grealeft enemy ; and his children-^ 
if he have any-^muit be left to the care of others, 
for he cannot own them, it' this pidure does 
not deprcfs the ambition of wearing the tiara, it 
is impoQible any thing can; and weinuft fup- 
/?o/e that power has greater cWtu\^ \.Wv\ ^ vlw 
4^iljer blelUngs oflifc united. 
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The inhabitants of this country move with a 
flow, compofed pace -, and though not deftitute of 
vivacity, there is a grave iblemnity in their man- 
ner. In walking the ftreets of Romey however, 
one fees features expreflive of reflexion, fenfe, 
and genius ; and in the very loweft ranks there 
are countenances which announce minds fit for 
the higheft and mod important lituations, had 
education and fortune brought their abilities into 
adion. 

Strangers, on their arrival at Rome, form no 
high idea of fhe beauty of the women, from the 
fpecimens they fee in the fafliionable circles, to 
iivhich they are at firft introduced. 

There are fome exceptions, however, but it is 
generally among the citizens and the lower clalTes 
that female beauty fhines here. 

Beauty, doubtJefs, is infinitely varied, and hap- 
pily for mankind, their taftes and opinions are 
equally various. Notwith {landing this variety, 
however, aflyle of face is in fome meafure pecu- 
liar to every nation of Europe. 

The prevailing charadter of the moft admired 
female heads in Home, is a grea£ profuiion of 
dark hair encroaching on the forehead 5 a nofe 
' generally aquiline, or continued in a ftraight line 
from the lower part of the brow j a full and (hort 
upper lip 5 the eyes large and of a fparkling 
black. 

The complexion, for the moft part, is of a clear 
brown, fometimes fair, but feldom florid, or of 
that bright fairnefs fo common in England and 
Saxony. At an early period, the 'wome-t\, -wVck 
/lave the woli expreffive features, are a^l Vo ^c- 
gai're fometbiog of a mafculine air •, rivi^ \>cx^ «^^" 
#««/wijc^o/>urA^ies before iuvimft. 
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With countenances Co favourable for the p6n« 
C1I4 it might be fuppofed that portrait-painting 
was much encouraged in Rome; but this is by 
no means the cafe. In many capital colleAions 
there is perhaps only the coarfe portrait of the 
reigning pope ; and as foon as he dieSj his veij 
pidure muft give way to his fucceifor. 

But though the Italians themfelvcs are not 
fond of multiplying faces^ the artift^of Rome* 
who adopt this branch, are fure to be encouraged 
by the Englifh and other travellers ; not becaufe 
they are more eminent than their refpedtive coun- 
trymen ;< but becaufe it is not fo cafy for everf 
one to fhew a head by Pompeio Battoni, the beft 
Italian painter of the age. 

Except during the carnival, no theatrical en* 
tertainraents are permitted in this city ; but they 
are then attended with a de2;ree of ardour, pro- 
portionate to the rcttraint. Every kind of amufe* 
ment, indeed, in this gay feafon, is followed with 
the greateft eagernefs. Towards the clofe of it^ 
all is frolic and fport. The citizens appear in 
the llreets, malked, in the chara6ters of har- 
lequins, pantaloons, punchinellos, and all the 
faniaftic variety of a mafquerade. The coach- 
men generally affedt the drefl'es of women, and 
are painted and patched in the mofk extravagant 
manner. However dull thefe fellows may be in 
their natural dreffes, no fooner do they appear in 
their adopted one, than they are confidered as 
Very pleafant fellows; and are fure to excite a 
la^ugh. 

T2ie Corfo is the grand fcene of thefe mafquc- 
rades. It is crowded every mgbl >w\Oa ^to^\«. ^^ 
sli ranks, and in every ftylc. A. ^\\^^ o^ cvsW 
^-ar is carried on by the company Vu igifiMv^^^^^ 
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•tlier. The grcateft mark of attention )'ou can 
pay your friends is, to throw a handful of little 
white balls, rcfembling fugar plumbs, full in 
their faces. 

Sometimes two or three open carriages on a 
iide draw up, and engnge in this kind of war- 
fare : even the ladies dillribute this fmall Ihot 
with the moft determined good will — not to do 
harm. 

Maiking and horfe-racing are confined to the 
laft eight days of the carnival, which is kept up 
for fix weeks. The ferious opera is moft fre- 
quented during this period, by people of falhion, 
who fecm to pay more attention to the perform- 
ance than the grandees of Venice. Even the 
lower ranks preferve a perfe6t filence, which is 
only broken by burfts of applaule, or murmurs of 
pleafure. 

" At certain airs," fays our author, " filent 
€njo}Tiient was exprefled in every countenance : 
, at others the hands were clafped together, the 
eyes half fhut, and the breath drawn in with a 
prroionged figh, as if the foul were expiring in a 
torrent of delight. One young woman in the pit 
cried out — " O God, where am 1 1 what pleafure 
xavifhes my foul '" 

Though the ferious opera is in the higheft efli- 
nation, yet the opera buffas, or burlettas, are not 
entirely negle6ted by the great. Harlequin, pan- 
taloon, and Punchinello are only ihe amufementi 
of children, or the very loweft rabble. 

^o female performers are allowed here j and 
their phce h ill fvppUed by wrelcVved c^i^x^Vo-?*, 
Sure/y the horrid pra&ice, which \s etxeowx^^'^^ 
pr this manner of fupplying the pXacc o^ ittc^-A 
^JJS^rjt, IS a greater outrage on re\\g,vou 2^icvd to 
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rality, than could be produced by the evils in- 
tended to be prevented. Is it poffible to believe 
that purity of fcntiment will be preferved by pro- 
ducing eunuchs on the ftage I It is there lik^j 
to have a different effe6t. 

At laft, having fully fatisfied their curiofity for 
the prefent, our travellers left Rome, and pro- 
ceeded through a filent, deferted, and uiuvhole- 
fome country to Marino, about twelve miles dis- 
tant. 

From Marino, the road runs, for fevcral tniles* 
over craggy mountains. In afcending Mors AI- 
banus, they were charmed with a fine view of the 
country towards the fea, Oftia, Antium,and the 
lake Albano^ This is evidently volcanic ground: 
the lake of Nemi fe^ms, like that of Albano, to 
have been the cavity of a crater. 

Their next ftage was Veletri, an inconiidcrabi© 
town, fituated on a hill, where, according to fomc, 
Auguftus was born, though Suetonius allows this 
honour to Rome. In the middle of the fquare of 
this town is a bronze ftatue of Urban VIII. 

Defcending from Veletri, by a rough road, bor- 
dered by vineyards and fruit trees, they traverled 
an infalubrious plain to Scrmonetta, between 
which and Cafa Nuova, are the ruins of the Three 
Taverns, mentioned by St. Paul, in the A6is. 

Between Cafa Nuova and Piperno, there is 
little toamufe, except what arifes from the con- 
templation of ancient fcenes, and hi ftorical inci- 
dents. Near Piperno is an abbey, called Fofla 
Naova, fitaated on the rui^s of the little town of 
J*brtjm Appii, mentioned by Horace, *vi\ lYve \ 
^"^t of his journey to Brundufium. 

^hejr next reached Tcrracina, formevAy Xw-j 
^^ principal cburcb was origually a tetnv\ 
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^r, who bad the epithet ofAuxurus, from 
place. 
Aear Terracina they again fell in with the 

pplan Way, and beheld with aftonifhment the 

•pth of rock, that had been cut, to render it 

ore commodious. This famous road was bc- 
^un in 441 by Appius Claudius, the cenfor, and 
carried all the way from Rome to Capua, in a 
firaight line, through every obftrudion ; but it 
U now impalTable through the Pontine Marfh, on 
account of the noxious effluvia. 

Terracina is the laft town of the Ecclefiaftical> 
and Fundi the firft of the Neapolitan, dominions. 
This laft tpwn Hands on a iheltered plain, which 
IB feldoni the cafe with Italian towns. 

Continuing their route along the Appian Way, 
they came to Mola di G^eta, a town built on the 
tulns of the ancient Formiae. Cicero had a villa 
Bear this place; and it was on this coait where that 
illuflrious orator was murdered in his litter, as he 
was endeavouring to efcape into Greece. 

Thefortrefs of Gaeta is built on a promontory 
about three miles from Mola. Here they fhew 
a chafm in a rock, which is faid to have been 
iniraculoufly fplit at the paflion of our Saviour. 
A certain perfon having been told on what occa- 
£on the rent took place, ,ilruck the palm of his 
band on the marble, declaring, he could no more 
believe that (lory, than that his hand would leave 
an impreffion on the rock j on which, to his ter- 
ror and con fu (ion, the done yielded like wax, and 
retains the print to this day, 

" Nothing,** our author yifiX^ c?c^^«n^%^ ^^ \^ 
MDore injurious to tlie caufc oi V.x\x\>ci, \)ci'a.x\'va "^v 
icmpt to fappoxi it by fiaiou. "iHia^tv^ ^nW^'^^'^ 
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of the propriety of this remark occur in the 
courle of a tour through Italy." 

This rock is much reforted to by pilgrims ; and 
the leamen on the coaft frequently provide them- 
felves with little bits of the marble, which they 
conllantly wear in their pockets, as a prefervative 
againd drowning. 

In the cattle is Ihewn the (keleton of the famous 
Bourbon, conftable of France, who was killed ia 
the fervice of Charles V. as he fcaled the walls 
of Rome. 

From Mola they were conduced, by the Appi- 
an Way, over the fertile fields wafhed by the 
Liris, on the banks of which fome ruins of the 
ancient Minturnae are ftill to be fcen! After 
Manlius Torquatius had offered up his fon as a 
fecrifice to military difcipline, and his colleague 
Decius had devoted himfelf to death, the broken 
army of the Latins^ afTembled at Minturnae, and 
were a fecond time defeated by Manlius. 
. In the moraifes of Minturnae, Caius Marius, in 
the feventieth year of his age, was taken, and 
brought a prifoner to that city. The magiftrates 
ordered an allaflin to put him to death ; but the 
fierce veteran di farmed him with a look. 

Leaving the Garilagno, or Liris, they paiTed the 
rifing ground where the ancient Sinuelfa ftood, 
the fcene of meeting between Plotius, Virgil, aqd 
Horace, as defcribed in one of the epiftles of the 
latter. 

New. Capua is a fmall unimportant town. The 
ancient city lay two miles off. The ruins of th< 
amphitheatre givfi fome idea of the auc\ev\t ^ra 
dear of thai Qity : indeed, at one Vimti vX. is i 
io/mvG vied with Carthage and Hornet. . 
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The country between Capua and Naples dif- 
a/sa varied Icene of lavifh fertility, and, with 
eat propriety, obtains the appellation of Cam- 
nia Felix, if thericheft and moft generous foil, 
th the milded and mod agreeable clinintr, are 
ficient toconftitutc the happinefsof man. 
The daytafter their arrival at Naples, they wait- 
on Sir William Hamilton^ the Britilli minilicr, 
o had unfortunately gone on a hunting party 
:h the king that morning ; and as the laws of 
luette did not allow that they fhould delay 
king the uliial round of vifits, the Portugueie 
baflador undertook, at Lady Hamilton's dclire, 
accompany our travellers on this important 

T. 

^^aples was founded by the Greeks 5 and its fi- 
.tion is one proof, among thoufands, of the fine 
te of that ingenious people. The bay is'ihirty 
Ics in circumference, and twelve in diamrter. 
e town is built at the bottom of this bay, in 
: form of a vaft amphitheatre, doping from the 
Is to the fea. The views, on all lides, are the 
•ft beautiful that the eye can behold, or the faii- 
conccivc. 

[ndependent of its happy fituation, Naples is 
tainly a very beautiful city. Though it ran- 
L vie with Rome in the number of its palaces, 
in the grandeur and magnilicenceof its church- 
the private houfes, in general, are better built. 
i more commodious, and the flreets broader 
i better paved.- The Strada dr Toledo, at Xa- 
:s, excels the Corfo at Rome in beauty, as well 
HtuatioD. 

rhe houfes In general are live or {\^^ox\^'^ 
i, antinat at the top, with a numbet oi ^ow^j^ 
, irA/cA AflKc a Charming effeCt, T>:v^ •^'^\*^ 
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foft and bland -, and, in fad, this may be called 
the native country of the zephyrs. 

The fortrefs of St. Elmo is built on a mouotain. 
of the fame name; and commands the whole 
town. A little lower, is a convent of Carthu&- 
ans, ill one of the raofl enchanting fpots imagin- 
able ; and much expence has been lavifhed^ to 
render the building, the apartments, and the gar* 
dens, equal to the iituation. To bedow large 
fums of money in adorning the retreat of men, 
who have abandoned the world, for the expreii 
purpole of paHlng the remainder of their lives in 
felf-denial and mortification, feems, atleafl, to be 
ill-judged; and, perhaps, it might have been ap« 
plied in a variety of ways, to much more fa^ne* 
ficiaiRnd laudable purpofes. 

Though the iituation of Naples is moil propi- 
tious for commerce, and no kingdom produces 
the necefTaries and luxuries of life in greater pro- 
fufion, yet trade languishes, and it is indebted to 
France and £nglaud for the beft (ilks and wool-^ 
len cloths. 

llie chief man ufadures here, are (ilk dockings, 
foap, fiiuff- boxes of tortoife^fhell and lava, tables^ 
and ornamental furniture of marble. The Nea- 
politan embroidery is preferred to that of France, 
and macaroni is here made in the greateft per- 
fedtion. They alfo excel in liquors and confec- 
tions, U'hich are fold at a very high price. One, 
called Diabolonis, is of a very hot and dimulatingj 
nature; by no nieans neceifary for a Neapolitan 
coniiitution. 

The inhabitants of this city are computed at 
tJ^ree hundred and fifty thovx^aiad, Vtw Ia^.x^^^'ol 
or Paris, the nfual noife in the ftttcU \% tWV- ^ 
(mrriages-, but iu Naples, wViexc \\iti^ \aL\>t^VOc 
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.at vivacity, and where they have little elfe to 
J, the noife of carriages is completely drowned 
ill the tumultuous clack of human voices. In the 
midft of all this idlenefs, few riots or outrages 
take place, which may be afcribed chiefly to the 
natural quiet temper and habitual fobriety of the 
Italians, Iced water and lemonade are among the 
luxuries of the loweft vulgar j and they are carried 
about and fold by the halfpenny-worth. The half- 
naked lazzarone is as often tempted to fpend hia 
fmall pittance on this bewitching beverage, as 
the mod diflblute of the low people in London to 
throw away their wages on gin and brandy 5 f6 
that the fame extravagance, that cools the mob of 
one city, tends to inflame that of the other. 

Confldering the population, there is no city iri 
the world with fewer prodn6tive hands 5 but the 
nnmber of priefts, monks, fiddlers, lawyers, no- 
bility, footmen, and lazzarones, exceed all pro- 
portion : the laft, alone, are computed at forty 
thouiand. If thefe poor fellows are unemployed, 
it is not their fault, as they are continually run- 
ning from one ftreet to another, begging for 
work. 

The Neapolitan nobility are exceffively fond 
of fplendor and fhow. This appears in the bril- 
liancy of their equipages, the number of their at- 
tendants, the rtchne^ of their drefs, and the 
grandeur of their titles. 

It is faid there are about one hundred Neapo- 
litan princes, and flilla greater number of dukes 
in this kingdom. Six or feveu o\' ite^^ \\^:^^ 
eUates^ perhaps, from ten to iweXNCi vVoxx^'^'^^ 
pounds BerliDg a year 5 but \V\e ^\^?iX. xw^v^viv^ 
pave fonuaea of about haU \.WV n«\>3l^, ^^^ ^"^^^ 
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annual income of many does not exceed one or 
two thoufand. 

With rcfpe^ to the inferior orders of the no* 
bility, they are very poor. Some counts and mar* 
quilfes have not above three or four hundred 
pounds a year ; and not a few enjoy a title with* 
out any ellate whatever. 

When the magnificence of their entertainments, 
and the fplendor of their equipages are coniv- 
dered, it is alionifhing that the richefi of the 
Neapolitan nobility can fupport the exponccs. 

Soon after their arrival, our travellers dined at 
the prince of Franca Villa's, where there were 
forty perfons at table. It was meagre day, and 
the dinner confifted entirely of fi(h and veget- 
ables i yet it was the mod magnificent entertain- 
ment that could be conceived j the fifti were 
drelled in a great variety of dilhes, and the fruits 
and wines were in the greateft profufion, and of 
the choiceft qualities. 

They pafled through a dozen large rooms, be- 
fore they arrived at the dining room; and each 
perfon at table had one of the prince's domeilics 
behind his chair; while numerous other fervants 
were feen in the adjoining apartments. 

No eftate in England could fupport fuch a re- 
tinue, paid and fed as Englilli fervants are; but 
here wages are very moderate indeed, and the 
greater number of the men fervants, belonging to 
the firll families, give their attendance through 
the day only, and find their own lodging and 
provjfions. It mull like wife be remarked, that 
few of the nobles give enter\'A\v\\T\ev\ia, «Ltv^x3a8X 
njo/l of them Jive with a iruga\ ecoT\o\»^ , tu^w^ 
iif^rtidftB of (liow^ ^^ ■ 
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When it is not the feafon of the opera, people 
of faihion generally pafs part of the evening at 
the Corfo oh the fea-ihore. This is the great 
fcene of fplendor and parade. The carriages are 
painted, gilt, varnilhed, and lined, in a richer 
and more beautiful manner than is ufual in other 
countries ; and they are often drawn by fix, and 
fometimes by eight borfes. 

It is the mode here to have two running foot- 
men before the carriage, and three or four fer- 
▼ants, all very richly drefled in liveries, behind. 
The ladies and gentlemen within the coaches 
glitter in all the brilliancy of lace, embroidery, 
and jewels. 

On gala days, there are particular carriages, 
with very large windows, that the fpedators may 
enjoy a full view of the parties. On fuch occa- 
fions the harnefs and decorations of the horfes 
are the moll (liewy that can be imagined. In 
fbort, it would feera, fays Dr. Moore, that the 
horfes' beads, manes, and tails had been adorned 
by the fame hands that dreiied the ladies^ and not 
by ordinary grooms. 

" The king of Naples," fays our traveller, 
" is about twenty-fix. or twenty- feven years of 
age. He is a prince of great adivity of body, 
and a good confiitution ; and frequently indulges 
in hunting and other exercifes -, and as a proof of 
his natural talents, he always fucceeds in what- 
ever purfuit he applies himfelf to. He is very 
fond of reviewing his troops, and is perfedly maf- 
ter of the whole myflery of the manual tiL^Tcxfe. 

"Asa /hot, he is moft exccWcnl •, aw^>cC\^xi:c^- 
catnmoa fuccefs at this diverfiou, \% vVvc^w^Wc^ 
Jisre roofed tie jeaJoufy of his moft. C«lV\\o\\c vc\^ 
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jelly, who alfo values himfelf much on his fUill 
as a raarkfipao. 

•' A gentleman, who came lately from Madrid^ 
told me/' fays Dr. Moore, " that the king on 
fome occafion had read a letter, which he had juft 
received from his fon at Naples, wherein he com- 
plained of his bad fuccefs on a fliooting party, 
having killed no more than eighty birds in a day j 
and turning to his courtiers, obferved how happy 
he would think himfelf if he could kill forty. 

" Fortunate would it be for mankind, if the 
happinefs of their princes could be purchafed at 
fo eafy a rate ! and thrice fortunate for the gene- 
rous pfeople of Spain, if the family conne6tions of 
their monarch never feduce him into a more ru- 
inous war, than that with the beafts of the field, 
or the fowls of the air." 

His Neapolitan majefty poflfefTes many accom«« 
plifliments befides thofe which have been enu- 
merated. No king in Europe is fuppofed to un- 
derlland the game of billiards better. 1 had the 
pleafure, fays Dr. Moore, of feeing him ftrike the 
moft brilliant llroke that perhaps was ever ftruck 
by a crowned head. 

The cabinet of this court is fuppofed to be en- 
tirely guided by that of Spain. In domeftic life, 
the king of Naples is an amiable charader. The 
queen is a moil beautiful woman, and feems 
to poffefs the affability, good humour, and bene- 
volence which chara^erize the Aullrian family. 

The feudal government of the nobles over their 
vaffals, ilill fubfifts in the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily; confequently the peafants are poor and 
difpirited, and the landowners do not recei^ 
half the emolament from then eftal^^ lUat t' 
4ff/£^Atj by letting tJiem to freeratu. 'BxxV v^^^ 
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^f laperiority rifes above the profpefts of interell ; 
and this ungenerous fpirit ftill pervades too large 
a portion of Europe. 

Though the Neapolitan nobility ftill retain the 
ancient feudal fuperiority over the peafants, yet 
their perfonal importance depends, in a great 
meafure, on the favour of the king ; who, on mere 
pretence, can confine them to their own eliatis, 
or imprifon them at pleafure j and vjrho, without 
any alleged offence, can mortify them in the 
moft fenuble manner, by not inviting them to the 
araufements of the court, or withholding his 
fmiles, when they attend there on any ordinary 
occafion. Relying entirely on his (landing army*, 
he has little to fear from the refentmcnt of the 
nobles, even lliould they be generally united ; 
for as the nobles have loll the affe^ions of the 
peafants, their oppofition even to the moft arbi- 
trary raeafupes, would only expofe them to a dou- 
ble danger from the prince and the people. 

Neither the civil nor military eilabli(b men ts in 
this country open any very tempting field for the 
ambition of the nobles, whof© education is ufu- 
adly adapted to the parts of life they are likely to 
fill. Their fortunes and titles defcend to them, 
independent of any effort of their own. Litera- 
ry diilindions are beneath their regard; it is 
therefore not thought expedient to cloud the 
playful innocence of their childhood, or the ami- 
able gaiety of their youth, with fevere lludies. 

In fome other countries, a fmall portion of 
knowledge is thought becoming for a young man 
of rank, and they generally pick up a little by lludy. 



• 



The late revolution in France Viaa ftit*iT\\V^^. ^^Xi^vw^^"^- 
inks arc little toic depended oiu 
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in converfation, or in travel. But the nobility ol 
Naples feldom fdr from home, and they have fevg 
opportunities of enlarging and improving tbeii 
minds, from incidental ^vocation or particulai 
purfuits. 

The citizens of Naples form a fociety of theii 
own, perfedJy diftin^ from the nobility j and 
feem to divide their time between bulinefs and 
pleafure, in a very agreeable manner. 

In the mofl refpedable clafs of citizens, an 
comprehended the lawyers, of which there is i 
great number. The mod eminent of this profef 
iion hold a kind of intermediate rank betweer 
the nobility and citizens 5 the reft arc on a Jeve 
with the phyficians, the principal merchants, an< 
the artifts, none of whom can amafs large for 
tunes 5 but they are fatisfied to make the beft of i 
moderate income, England is perhaps the onlj 
. nation in Europe where fome individuals of eve 
ry profeflion, even of the loweft, find it pofli 
ble to accumulate great fortunes ; the effed o 
which is, that the fon frequently defpifes the pro 
feflion of his father, commences gentleman, anc 
diflipates in a few years, what coft the labour o 
a life to accumulate. In the principal cities o 
Germany, however, we find that the anceftors o 
many of thofe citizens, who are moft eminent ii 
their particular profellions, have tranfmitted th( 
art to them through feveral generations, h] 
which means it has received every poiiible im 
provement. 

The number of priefts, monks, and ecclefiaftics 
of various denominations, that fwarm in this city 
is prodigious, and the provilion appropriated f 
their afe h ag <ifflp]e. It is fa\d that the cle^ 
^/2? JJ3 poIfelSoa of more than otte-vVkvtd ol vVit 
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venue of the whole kingdom, oyer an3 above 
what is made by begging, by ixi^nuation, and ad- 
dre^s. 

The unprodudive wealth, lodged in the 
churches and convents of this city, amounts to 
an amazing value. Though the churches of Na- 
ples are lels fplendid than thofe of Rome, they 
are reckoned vailly more rich in iilver and gold- 
en crucifixes, veflels, and various other imple- 
ments. 

This wealth, however, is as ufelefs, as if it ftill 
remained in the mines of Peru ; and the grcateft 
part of it, furely affords as little comfort to the 
clergy and monks, as to any other part of the 
community. 

The ecclefiaflics here live very much in focie* 
ty, both with the nobles and citizens. Self de- 
nial docs not feem to be one of the virtues they 
aim at. All of them, the monks not excepted, 
attend the theatre, and feem to join moft cordial- 
ly in other diverlions and amufements ; and the 
common people are no ways offended at this. 

It is faid thai a confiderable diminution, in the 
number of monks, has taken place (ince tlic fup- . 
preffion of the Jefuits, and lincc it was permitted 
to quit the cowl j but fiill, t}iere feems no reafon 
to complain of any deficiency in this order of men. 
The richefl and moft commodious convents in 
Europe, both for males and females, are in this 
city and its environs. 

Some of the friars fludy phyfic and furgery, 
and pradife thefe arts with great applaufe. Each 
convent has an apothecary's (hop appertaining to 
it, where medicines are diftributed gratis to the 
poor, and fold to thofe who can affot^ \.^ ^-3^^ ^«^ 
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For thefe reafoDs, the monks in general are ia 
greater favour with the people than the fecolaf 
^clergy ; bnt if half the (lories circulated of them 
are true, they are the greateft profligates andde* 
bauchees in the world. Indeed it is very proba* 
ble they are quite as fenfual as they are dcYOUt. 

The lazzaroniy or blackguards^ have already 
been mentioned as forming a coniiderabie part 
of the inhabitants of Naples ; and on fome occa- 
sions they have, for a ihort time, ufurped the go* 
vernraent. The greateft part of them have no 
dweiling-houfe j but lodge at night under porti* 
coes, piazzas, or any fhelter they can find. 

Such of them as have wives and children, \iv6 
in the fuburbs of Naples, near Panfilippo, in bat8» 
or in caverns, or chambers dug out of that moun- 
tain. Some gain a livelihood by fifliing, others 
by carrying burdens, and many are employed on 
errands or other menial fervices. 

As their employment is neither certain nor fuf 
£ciently produSive to maintain them, the brea< 
and foup, diiiributed at the doors of the convent 
fupply the deficiency. This unhappy race 
men has been much digmatized for idlenefs a* 
other affociated vices j but furely the greateft 
fiedion lies on government, in not taking care 
employ them in fome regular, profitable way. 

Dr. Moore fays, that fo far from being Vu 
tious and turbulent, as has been objedted to tl 
be cannot help thinking them too tame and 
miilive. They bear the infolence of the no 
as paiUvely as peafants fixed to the foil. A 
comb of a Volanti, tricked out in his fant 
dre/s, or any of the liveried iVave* oi iVkc 
mffke no ceremony of treating vV\efc v^ic 
m'tJbaJl the infolence and infcnf\b\Y\x.Y> 



IhdriiMiften} tnd fior no Tifible reafon, bat to 
Awir thdr faperioii^. Inftetd of caUios to tbem 
lb teaks wajy a ftroke acrUa the fhoaldors with 
the oaar of the nmninr fbottnan h the ufual 
naftalng th^ veoeife. Notfaiag animates them 
to infiimiiGnoii bat a ficaicity of bread : every 
thiM die thqr bear as if it were their charter. 
!■ ncfft. ^tma we •confider tlieir deftitotion of 
alaaoft eifeiy thing' that renders life Tali»ble» and 
the aflnence or parade of others cootinaally re- 
■sinding them of their own abjeft flate^ we mufl 
be aAouflied ar their patknoe. 

«« Let the priDce»" eickinu Dr. Moore> 
irkli fiselinga mu do him Iionoar, ^ be difliii-> 
ndflied bf fplendor and magnificence; let the 
Mi Itad the great have their loxories ; bat in the 
HHoe <tf boflMnirfy let the poor, who are willing 
to laboar» have food in abondance to fatisfy the 
cmvinga of natnre, and raiment to defend them 
firam tae indemencidi of the weather 1** 
' Onr travellers made feveral vifits to the mufe« 
vm at Ptortidy prindpallj to view the antiquities 
dnc oat of Hmnlaneom and Pompda. 

All the pdntings that have hitherto been found 
bi thefe fubterraneoQs recefles, were executed on 
the ftoooo which lined the walls. Many of 
them have been removed withgreat addrefs, and 
are pn^rved in glafs cafes. Tne cdonrs are ve- 

11ivdy» and the rabje6b are'eafily made out by 
iTe vnio are acquainted with the Oredan hi de- 
fy and mythdogy. Among the refl are a Chion 
teaching Achilles to play on the lyre, Ariadne 
Deferted^ the Jod^meoC of Pant» au^ TVio^^tNii^ 
wUlofr ^v^ ^^ JCiAotaor. 
li ifnpt toJbe /bppofed that thefe ate trwa^^t- 
\ «r «ntfeot pLlnt\njt. The dccoxaWoti^ c 

\! 
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the walls of houfes, however fine, are feldom to 
be regarded as finiftied performances. 

The elegant forms, the admirable workmanfiiip 
of the ornamental furniture and domeftic uteniils> 
in iilver and other metals, fufficiently atted the 
fertile imagmation, and exquitite executioa of 
the ancient artifts. # 

Many of the manufcripts found at Hercula- 
iieum have been carried to Madrid ^ but dill a 
greater number remain at Portici. Great pains 
and much ingenuity have been difplayed in fepa- 
rating and unrolling the iheets without deftroy- 
ing the writing. This has fucceedcd to a certain 
degree; but, in fpite of all their attention, many 
places are obliterated. 

The manufcriptSr hitherto unrolled and copied^ 
are in the Greek language, and none of them are 
on very important fubje6ts*. 

Herculaneum and Pompeia were deftroyed by 
the fame eruption of Mount Vcfuvius, abotit one 
tboufand feven hundred years ago. The former 
was a town of much confequence, and by fubfe- 
quent torrents of lijva, i» rendered infinitely more 
difficult to be cleared than the latter. It is, in fad, 
from feven ty to oiic hundred feet below the furface 
of the earth, and yt new city has adually been built 
on tlie lava of the laft eruption,- from whence 
the difficulty of obtaining the ancient treafures 
has been very coniiderably increafed. 

Though Pompeia was Rot discovered till, many 

years after Herculaneum,. yet it is only about 

tireJre feet below tJie ground; and the earth, 

cJndera, jind pumice ftones, w*\t\i wWwVi \\. \% cq» 

^crcd, arc fo light and fo Uttle teuac\av»» vWv 

* One of them, by PhiJodenjus.on ib« iu^^jfiet o« ffl»^»V>» 
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jone half of the lazzaroni of Naples, in our au- 
thor's opinioo, would be fufficient to lay the 
whole open withtD the fpace of a year. 

Hitherto, however, only one ftreet, and a few 
detached buildings, have been cleared. The 
flreet is well paved, and caufeways are raifed on 
ea||i fide for the conveniency of the foot pailen- 
gers. The traces of wheels are to be feen on the 
pavement. The houfes are fmall, and in a very 
different ftyle from the modern ; but they give 
an Idea of neatnefs and conveniency. Moft of 
them are built on an uniform plan, and have one 
fmall room from the paiTage, which is conjedur- 
cd to have been a (hop. The nature of the traf- 
fic carried on at one particular houfe is indicated 
by a figure in alto lelieyo, of a very expreffive 
kind, placed over the door. 

In one part of Pompeia is a redangular build- 
ing, with a colonnade towards the court, in the ^ 
flyle of the Royal Exchange in London. This 
has every appearance of a barrack and guard-* 
room. The pillars are of brick, covered with 
ihining fiucco, elegantly fluted. The fcrawlinga 
and drawings on the walls are fuch as might na- 
turally be expeded, where foldiers were the de- 
figners, and fwords the engraving tools. Abun- 
dance of names ai*e infcribed on various parts of 
the wall, according to the univerfal cuftom of 
the humblefl candidates for fame in all ages and 
opuntues^ and here they have outlived tha 
proudeft monumen ts of art. 

At a confiderable difiance from the batt^ck, vi 
B building kaowa, by its infcrlption, fot «».X«cQr 
jpJe of 1^8. There is nothing very wvagcCA-ctxiV 
/flj^^/yeanwic^; the pillars are o€ WvcV, ^wg- 
vJr VT^^ STuard-room. The \>c& p^ttvNAti^ 
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hitherto found at Pompeiaare thofe of this templev 
which have been removed to Portici. 

There is one villa without the walls on a mudi 
larger fcale than the reft of the buildings. In a 
cellar belonging to this houfe^ are a number of 
amphorae, or earthen vefTels^ moil of them filled 
with a kind of red fubftance, fuppofed to 10ve 
been wine. 

Some of the unfortiinate family^ it appears^ 
took (belter in this place from the deftrudive 
fhower which overwhelmed the town. Four 
Ikeletons of grown people, and as many of chil- 
dren, were found here. In one room the body 
of a man with an axe in his hand was difcovered: 
he had probably been endeavouring to cut a paf- 
fage into the air. Already he had broken and 
pierced the wall, but the fuperincumbent rubbiOi 
bad arreted his progrefs. 

Few ikeletons are found in the ftreets, but a 
confiderable number in the houfes j from which 
it may be- conjedured, that they had time to re- 
tire. 

*' It is impoflible," fays Dr. Moore, '* toyiew 
thefe ikeletons, and refledt on the dreadful cata- 
llrophe without horror and compaffion. We can- 
not think of the inhabitants of a whole town be- 
ing deilroyed at once, without imagining that 
their fate was uncommonly I'evere. But are not 
the inhabitants of all the towns, then exilling, 
of whom we think without any emotion of 
pity, as completely dead as thofe of Pompeia ? 
And could we take them one by one, and exa- 
roine^the nature of their deaths, and the circura- 
Hances attending each individual, it is probable 
the balance of iuit'eriugR wo\i\d Vi^ fQucid moft 
JIght ia this iamented place. 
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At Naples our author met with a kind of (Ireet 
orators^ who recited paflages from Ariofto, for 
tke entertainment of the populace, and aded the 
different fentiments with much exprellion, ex- 
plaining difficult parages as they went along. 
Thispradicsof rehearfing the vcrfesof the poets, 
it fieemfl, is much lefs in vogue than formerly. 

At Venice, mountebanks frequently gain a 
livelihood, by amufing the rabble with wonderful 
and romantic tales in profej and to arreft their 
attention, they generally fix on fome legend or 
hiitory, conneftedwith their own country. 

In Rome, thofe ilreet orators fometimes en- 
tertain the audience with interel^ing palTages of 
realhiftory. " I remember," fays Dr. Moore,** hav- 
ing heard one in particular give a full and true 
account, how the bloody heathen emperor, Nera 
fet fire to the city of Rome, and fat at a window 
of his golden palace, playing on a harp, while the 
town was burning. After which the hi dorian 
proceeded to relate how this unnatural monHer 
murdered his own mother; and he concluded 
with a detail of the circumftances attending Ne- 
ro's own end. 

The bufinefs qf ftreet oratory, while it amufes 
the populace, an(J keeps them from lefs innocent 
paflimes, gives them, at the fame time, fome ge- 
neral ideas of hiftory. Street orators, therefore, 
are not without their ufe 5 and perhaps are more 
fcrviceabl*' than thofe who deal in extemporane- 
ous vcrfe, who are called Improuvifatori. 

Some of thefe compolitions, however, are truly 
admirable. The poetic, prompt effuiions of Sig* 
nora Gorilla are admired by perfonsof real tade. It 
is faid that the Italian language admxl^ Qi ^ ^\^'%x^\ 
facility ia r^r^fication thanauy o\iiti:\\r3A.H«t^* 



cation is not poetry^ and thoic ^ ^ 
oining elegant fentiment with rhynie> man •.^ 
curally be fuppofed to poffefs much genius, par- 
ticularly when the ftrains are unpremeditated. 

Naples 18 celebrated for the fineft opera in £u« 
tope. When our traveller was here, it was not 
the feafon ; but the common people enjoy tbeh 
opera at all times. Little concerts of vocal and 
indrumental mufic are heard every evening in 
the principal Greets; and young men and w<^ 
men are feen dancing to the mufic of ambulatorj 
performers all along the bay. 

To a mere fpedator, the amufements of tl 
common people afford more delight than the 
of the great ; becaufe the former feem to en; 
them the moft. This is every where the e 
except in France; where the high appeal 
happy as thofe of the middle ranksi and the 
are as merry as the poor. 

^"^ '•ountries, however, the people of 
* - -^very fnecies of cntc 
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old women |i(!ening with their didaffs, fpinning 
a kitid of coafrfe flax 3 their grandchildren I'prawl- 
ing at their feet; men and wives, youths and 
maids, fitting in a circle, with their eyes 6xcd on 
the mufician, who kept them laughing for hours 
together at his merry ftories, which he enlivened 
occafionally with tunes on the guitar. 

Our travellers made two vifits to Mount Vefu- 
vius. Leaving the carriage at Herculaneum, 
they mounted mules, and were attended by three 
guides, who generally accompany ftrangers on 
this expedition. 

Being arrived at the hermitage of II Salvatorr, 
they found the road fo broken and rough, that 
they were glad to difmount, and to leave their 
mules at the hermitage. They then walked over 
various fields of lava, l.le produce of different 
eruptions, all which 'were diiiinguifhed by their 
guides. 

The Jaft eruption, though not very confidera- 
ble, had happened about twelve months before. 
The lava was fiill fmoking, and in fome places 
appeared of a glowing red colour. In other 
places, notwithftanding it was become perfectly 
black and folid, it ttill retained fuch a degree of 
heat, that they could not (land on it for any 
length of time. 

Advancing, they perceived a fmall fiream of 

the fame kind gliding from beneath the black 

crufl on which they flood. The idea of tliis 

cruft giving way, made them fhift their ground 

with precipitation j on which one of their guides 

called out Aninjo, Animo, SignoiW 3LV\^'\w\tc.t^v- 

ateJyjumpcd on the incruftat\ou,\.o(V\ev>i \\%S.v^^\^\- 

/T- They afterwards threw hrs^e ftowt.^ ^^^ ^"^^^ 

GowiogUvB, on the farface of nvVvcYi V\xe^' ^^o-^^^ 

L 3 ^ 
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like cork, and on thrafling a'ftick into tho flredm> 
it required confiderable exertion to^make it en- 
ter. 

Advancing to that part of the mountain which 
is almofl perpendicular, they laid hold of the belts 
of their guides ; but as the cinders, aihes, and 
other droffj materials are continually giving way» 
the foot finks backwards more than half of every 
ftep, and the fsitigue of afcending the hill is 
more than doubled. 

Thofe, therefore, who fct out brifkly at firft, 
and do not huiband their firength^ are wearied 
before they can reach the top : it is thus when 
youth wafte their vigour in early ezcefles, and 
the remaining journey of life is fpent in unavail- 
ing reflections on their imprudence. 

To view Mount Ve.'^vius to the greateft advan- 
tage, it is nece0ary to fet out in the evenings and 
the darker the fucceeding night is, fo much 
more noble is the fpedacle. By the time our 
travellers reached the top of the volcano, thenc 
was hardly any other light than that which iflued^ 
by uninterrupted flaflies, from the crater. 

Thefe appeared much more confiderable than 
they had imagined, while at a greater difiance. 
£ach of them was preceded by a noife like thun- 
der, within the mountain ; a column of thick 
black fmoke then ifTued out with great rapidityj 
followed by a blaze of light ; and ioimediately 
after a ihower of cinders and alhes, or red-hot 
flones were thrown into the Iky. This was fuc- 
ceeded by a calm of fome minutes, during which 
they faw nothing but a moderate quantity r 
imoke and flame, which gradually increaf 
s/id terminated ia thunder and cxpWou ai 
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• When tibcf arrived, their goidet placed them 
at ft teafimablle diftanoe from the moath of the 
▼olcaiiOy and on the fide from whence the wind 
came. Thm thef were sot iDoommoded by the 
fiiiolDe» nor in danger of being hurt, except when 
tbo'eaplofion was nxy vi&lenl. 

Hating lemaioed lome time where they were 
pioAed hf their guides, the oompanj grew t)older, 
at th^ became fanuliariaed to the fcene ; and 
^Moe made thedrcott of the crater, though not 
without riik, 

Confidering the ralh and frolickfome difpoli- 
tion of tone who vifit this mountain^ it is re- 
markftbkviaTS our anthor, that fo few accidents 
happen. Some Englifii gentlemen have been 
knownr to bet who conld aj^roach neareft, and 
lemain loqgeft ndir the mouth of the volcano. 
. A very dreadful accident had nearly happened 
mhaie our travellers remained there. The bank, 
on which ibme of them ftood, to look into the 
^caao^ aftuallj fell in before they left the 
lomnut of the mountain. This made an im- 
preffion on all prefent, and inclined them to 
^wndon Cb treacherous a vicinity. 

The fteep UU of droft and cinders which they 
had fo much difficulty in afcendiog, they defcend* 
.ed with rapidity $ but as the night was dark, they 
had nore difficulty in paffiog over the rough val- 
ley between thsit and the hermitage, near which 
.tM mules waited. 

. - Before they refomed their journey to Naples, 
they were refreflied at the bottom of the moun- 
tain with fome g}affes of a very ^<&ti^\om ^\\^ 
fkm£mt wine, called LachrimsL CViT\^\>^'tv\^ 
wnw m HiikiDg con traft with ita nwci^* 
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In walking the ftrcets of Naples one day, they 
met fome people carrying the corpfe of a man 
on an open bier, and others following in procef- 
fion. The deceafed was a tradefman, whofe wi- 
dow had bedowed the utmofl attention in dreff- 
ing him to the greateft advantage on this folemn 
occaiion. He had on a perfedly new fuit of 
clothe.), a laced hat upon his head, rufBes, his 
bair finely powdered, and a large blooming hofe- 
gay in his; left hand, while his right was grace- 
fully fiuck in his fide. 

It is the cuftom at Naples to carry the dead to 
church in full drefs, foon after their death ; and 
for their neareft relations to difplay the magni- 
tude of their grief, by the magnificent manner in 
which they decorate the corpfe. When the body 
arrives in the church, the ceremony is read ovei 
it. That being performed, it is carried bome^ 
flripped of its fine clothes to the very fhirt^ and 
interred privately. 

After obferving various other cuftoms of the 
Neapolitans, in fome of which a degree of refine* 
ment and brutality, of folly and fenfe, was inter- 
mixed, on the ift of May, they had an opportu' 
nity of feeing the famous miracle of the liquefac- 
tion of St. Januarius's blood performed. 

This faint is the great patron of Naples } and 
it is reafonable to fuppofe that his influence mufl 
be thought very confidcrable, or he would not 
be trufted with the care of a city like this, whicb 
is threatened every moment with deftrudion fron: 
Mount Vefuvius. 

St. Januarius fuffered martyrdom about thcer 
of the third century. When he was beheaded 
p/ous hdjr of this city caught abowt an oxxtvc 
A» dJoodj whicb has been carcf\3X\y l^^tfc 
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r fince^ in a folid form, without the lead dimi- 

ition of its weight -, and, on being brought near 
ne head of the faint, it immediately liquefies, as 
a mark of veneration. This miracle is perform- 
ed thticc a year, and is con/idered by the Neapo- 
litans as one of the firft magnitude. Indeed 
fome of the zealous Catholics are ready to reft 
the truth of their dodrine on this trick^ -, which, 
though it cannot be fatisfadorily explained, but 
by the real agents, yet we may with certainty 
pronounce a grofs impoiition on the credulity of 
men. 

The head and blood of the faint are kept in a 
kind of prefs, with folding doors of iilver, in the 
chapel of St. Januarius. The real head is not 
expofed to the eyes of the public, but inclofed in 
a large filver buft, gilt and enriched with jewels 
of high value. The blood is kept in a fmall re- 
pofitory by itfelf 

" About mid-day," fays Dr. Moore, " the buft, 
inclofing the real head, was brought with great 
folemnity, and placed under a kind of portico, 
epen on all (ides, that the people might have the 
comfortof beholding the miracle." 

The proceffions of that folemn day were innu- 
merable i and all the eccleiiaftics were drelTed in 
their heft robes. The monks were muttered un- 
der their particular banners ; and a fplendid cfofs 
was carried before each procefiion, and the images 

• « O illuftrlous memorial!** exclaims onej '* O irre- 
fragable truth ! Come hither, ye heretics ! come hither and 
be aftoniihed, and open your eyes to Catholic and evangelic 
truth. The blood of St. Januarius alone is a fufficient tefti- 
mony of the truth. Is it polTible that fuch a great and famous 
miracle do«s not convert all heretics and \u^vit\^ t^^^^xvas^w^ 
0ftbe Romaa Catholic church, } 
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of favourite faints^ in tnaffy filver, immediately 
followed the crofs. 

Having made their obeifance to St. Januaribs, 
they marched back, by a different route, in the 
fame order to their convents. 

After thefc inferior proceiiions were over, the 
grand one commenced, compofed of a numerous 
body of clergy, and an immenfe multitude of 
people of all ranks, headed by the archbifhopof 
Naples, carrying the phial containing the blood 
of the faint. 

The Duke of Hamilton and our author were 
conduced, by the Britifh minifter, to a houfe ex- 
actly oppofite to the portico where the facred 
head was placed. A magnificent robe of velvet 
wa^ thrown over the ihoulders of the buft ; and 
a mitre, refulgent with jewels, placed on its head. 

The archbifhop, with a folemn pace and a look 
full of awe and veneration, approached, holding 
forth the facred phial, which contained the pre- 
cious lump of blood. He addreffed the faint ia 
the mod fervent manner, and implored him to 
manifeft his ufual regard for his faithful votaries 
of Naples, by ordering that lump of his facred 
blood to alTume its natural and original form. 
The multitude joined in the fame fupplications, 
particularly the women. 

Our author mingled with the crowd, and by. 
degrees got near the buft. For twenty minutes 
the archbifliop had been praying, without inter- 
milfion. An old monk ftood near him, and was 
at the utmoft pains to inftru6t him how to han- 
i//(?, rub, and chafe the phial j but lUdi ]'^^'**' 
njsnasavrcs were ineffedual. 
jBy this time the multitude had becotttfc * 
wj/y, and the women were hoarfe wltVi pw, 
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J monk continued his operations with increaf- 
d zeal, and the archbilhop was in a profufe 
/weat with vexation. In whatever light the 
failure of the miracle might appear to others, it 
was a very ferious matter to him ; bccaufe the 
people confider fuch an event as a proof of the 
faint*s difpleafure, and a certain indication that 
fome dreadful calamity will happen. Befidcs, 
this was the firft time he had officiated fince his 
nomination to the fee ; and it was not unlikely 
but that the fuperftitious populace might fancy 
the faint was offended with his reverence. 

*' I never," fays Dr. Moore, " faw more evi- 
dent marks of vexation and alarm, than appear- 
ed in the archbilhop's countenance. This alone 
would have convinced me, that they cannot com- 
mand the liquefadtion when they pleafe. While 
things were in this ftate, a gentleman puftied 
through the crowd, and fpoke to the old monk, 
who, in a pretty loud voice, and with an accent 
and grimace expreffive of chagrin, replied, 
*♦ 'Sblood I it is dill as hard as a done.** 

An acquaintance whifpered our traveller to 
retire, as it was not unufual to afcribe the fail- 
ure of the miracle to the prefence of heretics; 
and that the populace might, in confequence, be 
led to an infult. He took the hint, and rejoined 
his friends in the balcony ; amuling himfelt* with 
obferving the different paffions which the devo- 
tees difplayed. Some'cried and fobbed, as if thfeir 
hearts were ready to break 5 others, inftead of 
forrow, became indignant, and b^^iaiw Vo ^xsSsi 
the faint. 

When a/mofl dark, and wVvetv \e«L^ e^-^^^^^* 

the fignal was given that the tavx^cXe. ^^'^^^^ 

formed. The populace filled vVie avt V^vV «kw^^ 
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of joy ; a band of muiic began to play; te deam 
wasfung; and couriers were difpatched to tbe 
royal fanfiily, then at Portici^ with the glad tidings. 

A Catholic, however, who flood clofe by the 
archbiihop, alTured our author that the miracle 
bad entirely failed) for the old monk, feeing no 
fymptoms of the blood liquefying, had the ad- 
dreis to give the iigoal, when it was too dark to 
diflioguilh clearly, and the archbi(hop had held 
up the bottle, moving it with a rapid motion be- 
fore the eyes of the fpedators, who were all will- 
ing to believe what they wifhed -, or at leafl did 
not chufe to contradid the principal agents. 

The tomb of Virgil, which is conflantly vifited 
by travellers, flands on the mountain of Fauiilip* 
po, a little above the grotto of that name. The 
path to it runs through a vineyard : it is over- 
grown with ivy-leaves, and (haded with branches, 
Hirubs, and bufhes. An ancient bay-tree, with 
infinite propriety, overfpreads it. 

" Viewed from this magic fpot," fays our au- 
thor, " the objects which adorn the bay become 
doubly interelting. The poet's verfes are here 
recolle^ed with additional pleafure^ the verfes 
of Virgil are interwoven in our minds with a 
thoufand intcrefting ideas ; with the memory of 
our boyith years, or the fportive fcenes of cmld- 
hood; of our earlieil friends and companions, 
many of whom are now no more -, and thofe who 
flill live, and for whom we retain the firft im- 
prellion ofaffcdion, are removed to fuch a dif- 
tsuce, that the hopes of feeing them again feem 
atdc/ibutdoabtfal*:* 

* Some afltigu^jans iiavc pretended to fa^, t\\2LtV\t%i\^^* 
^urjeJ an the other Ade of tbe bay j withpux fexvu^ ^Vk* v^^ 
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) of Pauiilippo ferves as a coramu* 
e claflic fields of Baia and Cumx. 
aneous paflage through the moun- 
die long, about twenty feet broad^ 
forty high, except at the two ex- 
;re it is much more elevated. 
ifliion generally drive through this 
orchea; but the light which enters 
nitles, and at two boles, pierced 
louDtain, renders it not difficult for 
ind their way. 

beyond this grotto is a circular lake, 
lile in diameter, called Lago d*Ag-> 
ie margin is lituated the famous 
ic, where fo many dogs have been 
;ly to fhew the eft'ed of the vapour 
the bottom of the cave, 
ig his head held in this vnpour, be- 
;d in a few minutes, and foon after 
th, motionlefs. The fellows, who 
cave, have always fome miferable 
ropes about tlkir necks, ready for 
>eriment^ when any one will pay 
trouble. 

ave been happy," fays Dr. Moore» 
en the effe^ of the vapour for 
•ut a new trial 3 but fome of the 
of a more philofophic turn of mind 
ly pretenfioiis to. When the un- 
nd all his efforts to efcape were ia- 
emed to plead for mercy by this 

n cafy mattct to m^t ^QxiWt^^ w X^-iS*. ^^^- 
dially jorn T3T.'Nlw>tt vsv Vvw '».^^^«^'^\ 
n thofc doubitn n«o».U V^^^? <^vc 'JK.'tt!»'^: 
t rufftc the tTJia^>iv\V\X^ ^VbcU>»tT*\ 
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dumb eloquence of looks, and the blandilhmentft 
natural to his fpecies. While he licked the hand 
of his keeper, the unrelenting wretch dallied hiia 
a blow, and thrull his head into the murderous 
vapour. The Duke of Hamilton, lliocked at the 
ft-llow's barbarity, (bon wrefted the dog from his 
haiids, and gave him life and liberty, which he 
feemed to enjoy with all the bounding rapture of 
gladnefs and gratitude/' 

Though the experiment is generally made with 
dogs, becaufe they are moft eafily procured, yet 
it admits of no doubt, that this vapour convulfes, 
and, at lad, proves fatal to whatever has life. 

Beyond this, lie the favourite fields of fancy 
and poetical fi^ionrthcCampi Phlegrei,the Mon- 
te Nova, and Barbaro; the grotto of the Cumae* 
an fybil, the noxious and gloomy lakes of Aver- 
nus and Acheron, and the green bowers of Ely- 
liuni. 

The town of Puzzoli, and its environs, prefent 
'an immenfe field of obfervation to the antiquari- 
an, the natural pbirofopher, and the claffical fcho- 
lar. The Temple of Jupiter Serapis, at this place, 
is a very interefting monument ct' antiquity, be- 
ing In quite a different ftyle of archite^ure from 
the Grecian and Roman temples, and built in the 
Egyptian^ or the Aliatic tafle. 

The ruins of Cicero's villa, near Puzaqli, arc 
of fuch extent, as to give a high idea of the wealth 
of this great orator. Had fortune always bellowed 
her gifts with as much propriety, (he never would 
h/fve been a ecu fed of blindnefs. When the truly 
^re;jt arc blelfed with riches, iX, a^ox^s ^\^"a.^M\^ 
to every candid mind. TuUv'»cov.\t>XTV ^e^^^U'wetti 
^eirec the fcenes of idleneC* or not. 1\i«^ vjc 
^^w^ul/hed by the names Qt hu ^oiV. nv\3^^ 
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have been the delight of the learned, and have 
immortalized his own namt^. 

The bay between Puzzoli and Baia, is about 
a league in breadth. Having palled this, a new- 
field of curiofities prefents itfelf. The baths 
and prifons of Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, the 
temples of Venus, of Diana, arid of Mercury, and 
the ruins of the ancient Cum» ; but there are no 
vclligesof fomeof the fineft villas that once adorn- 
ed ihis luxurious coaft, nor even of the town of 
Baia. The whole of this beautiful bay, once the 
featofpleafureandofpopulation,isnow very thinly 
inhabited, and exhibits a flriking contrail betweea 
its ancient opulence and its prefent poverty. 
. Our travellers went to view the palace of Caf- 
fcrta, begun in 1750, and not then finiihed, 
though feveral hundreds of men had been con- 
flan tly employed on it. 

In extent and magnificence, itfeems out of all 
prpportion to the revenues of the kingdom. It 
is ^luated about iixteen miles north of Naples, on 
the plain where the ancient Capua Hood. 

Cafferta is of a redangular form, feven hundred 
and fifty feet by five hundred and eighty 5 and 
about one hundred and twelve feet high, com- 
prifing five habitable fiories, which contain a fuf- 
£cient number of apartments to accommodate the 
moft numerous court. This re dangle is divided 
into four courts. In each of the two principal 
parts are three correfpondent gates, forming three 
openings, which pafs from fide to fide. The mid- 
dle gate forms the entry to a magnificent portico, 
through which the coac\\es dtw^, \cv ^^afcvft^^- 
dJe of Ms, and in the cenltti ot v\\e. t.^vVi^^^i'v^'' 
veOibuJe, which opcrts iwto iVit loux ^x^xv^^^^^] 

Ma 
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On one (ide is a datue of Hercules^ crowned bf' 
Vidtory, with this inicription, 

« Viitus poft fortii fada C9sonat.** 

that 18, 
<* Virtue crowns him after many valiant ^ftiow/* 

The grand ftaircafeis adorned with the richeft 

. marble ; and the apartments are laid out for balls, 

for theatrical entertainments^ for parade/ and for 

ufe : in a word, this palace is the mod magnifi* 

cent in Europe. 

The gardens are of correfpondent extent and 
magnificence. They are decoratecl with AaCaes* 
chiefly from the antique, and contain an artifi- 
cial lake and ifland. In the middle of the latter is 
a kind of caftle, regularly fortified, with a ditch 
round it, and a numerous train of artillery,' fome 
of them nine or ten tmncers. It feems, indeed* 
that the cannon were deiigned againd the frogs* 
who are continually attempting to fcale the ram- 
parts^ from the ditch. Dr. Moore fays, he no 
fooner entered this fort, than he wiihed Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim had been of the party; 
for it would have charmed the fouls of the wor-* 
thy veteran and his faithful fervant. The wholes 
it appears, was built for his majefty's amufement: 
no other reafon could be afligned for it by the 
perfon who ihewed the gardens. 

As the king and queen were about to pay a 

vifn to four of the principal nunneries of Naples, 

In order to gratify the cutioftly oi VVi^ «LTcVid.^>icbA^ 

and her baiband. Prince AWvt oi^aTwyci^, >3a«a 

«0 a Fj/it at tbig court, the Date oi Umsm\x»tx %xA 
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our author had the honour to be admitted of the 
party. 

*' I have feen," fays Dr. Moore, " various nun- 
neries ifi various parrs of Europe, but none that 
could be compared even with ihe meaueft of thofe 
four, for neatnefs and conveniency. They arc 
all for the reception of young ladies of good fa- 
milies, and into one, none butfuch as are of high 
rank can be admitted. 

Each of the young ladies, in this fplcndid con- 
vent, have both a lunmier and winter apartment, 
and many other accommodations, not common in 
fuch retreats. 

The royal vifiters were received in all of them 
by the lady abbefs at the head of the elderly nuns; 
they were afterwards prefented with nofcgays, 
and ferved with fruit, fweetmeats, and a variety 
of cooling beverages, by the younger of thefifter- 
hood. The queen, and her amiable litter, re- 
ceived all very gracioufly, cqnverling very fami- 
liarly with the lady abbelfes, and noticing each 
individually. 

In one of the convents, there was the appear- 
ance of a table plentifully covered with a cold 
collation; but, on fitting down U) tafte fome- 
thing, all the diHies were found to be various kinds 
of ices, difgui fed under i he forms of joints of 
meat, fifli, and fowl. The queen chofe a llice 
of cold turkey, which, on being cut up, turned 
out to be a large piece of lemon ice. 

The gaiety, good humour, and affability, tof thin 
royal party, threw an air of cheerfulnefs over the 
fcene; which, however, was HrvVt.ixvx'^V^^^ Oti^^v^^'^ 
our author, by gleams of rfte\?Lt\c\\o\^ x^^^^\^^ 
which failed not to dj^tt actors V\v^ tcCwx^.^'^^^ 
oflo maoy viaims to tamA^ ^iv^^^ ^^^^^ 
M3 
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and fuperftition. There is fomething, adds Im^ 
in a nun*s drefs^ which renders the beauty of a 
young woman more intercfting than the gayell, 
richeft, moft laboured ornaments. Thcrintcreft 
taken in a beautiful woman, is heightened by the 
contrail which is imagined to exi ft between the 
J life to which her ra(h vows have condemned her, 
and that to which her own unbiafed inclination 
would have led her. One is moved with pity, 
which is akin to love, on feeing a young bloom- 
ing creature doomed to retirement and felf-dc- 
. nial, who was formed by nature for fociety and 
enjoyment. 

Our travellers foon after left Naples, and re- 
turned to Rome, viliting Tivoli, Frclcali, and Al- 
bano, which they had omitted to do when they 
wore there before. 

On the road from that city to Tivoli, aboot 
three miles from the latter, ftrangers are defirod 
to vifit a kind of lake, called SoU'atara, formerly 
Lacus Albulus, and arc there ihewn certain fuln 
fiances, to which they give the appellation of 
floating iflands. Some of thefe are twelve or 
fifteen yards in length, and are formed of bulU 
rufhes, dud, and fand, and cemented together by 
the bitumen which fwims on the furface of the 
lake, and the fulphur, with which its waters are 
impregnated. 

By means of a pole, thefe iflands may be moved 
from one part of the lake to another. 

The ground near this lake, which empties it- 

feJfinto the ancient Anio, refounds as if it were 

JioJJow. The iratcr has the fin^vx\ai c^v\a^A\.^ o^ 

covering any fobfiaDce whicYi it lovxc\\t» ^\0\% 

^9rd, white, /Jony matter. SmaWtoutvdiwcxxi^ 

^Oona/buad bere^ which cover tUclaji^wi^^^ 
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blcs, are called Confe6tions of TivoH. Kfhes are 
found in the Anio, both above and below Tivoli, 
till it receives the Albula ; after which^ there are 
none, till it joins the Tiber. 

Near the bottom of the enoinence on which 
Tivoli (lands, are 4he ruins of the magnificent 
villa of Adrian, which comprehended an iramenfe 
colledion of buildings for variotM purpofes. Every 
quarter of the world contributed to adorn it} and 
its fpoils have fince formed the principal orna- 
ments of the Campadoglio, the Vatican, and dif- 
ferent palaces of the Roman princes. It is faid 
to have been three miles in length, and one m 
breadth; but its prefent ruins do not cover a 
quarter of that extent. 

The town of Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, is 
now wretchedly mean. Even in the reign of 
Anguflos, it had much declined from its ancient 
proiperity. It was, however, a favourite refi- 
dence with many of the great men of Rome> 
among the reft, Julius Caefar and Caius Cafius, 
had villas here, with many other illuflrious 
jiames. The riiins of the villa of the celebrated 
patron of learning, Maecenas, whofe name is be- 
come proverbial, for the patronage he afforded to 
the literati, are dill to be feen on the fouth fide 
of the Anio, Horace has rendered this fpot im- 
mortal 5 and his own feat was at no great dif- 
tance, though antiquaries are divided about its 
precife fituation. 

The river Anio, which flows from the Apen- 
nines, fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through, a 
plain till it comes near thaX.lo^\x> Vckfc^Wvs*^^^- 
£ned by two hills, covered V\l\i ^toN«fc»^xi5^v^^^ 
to have been the refidence o^ l\\«; ^i\a\ K^^^ 
There is HiU a teroplc \iesevC^3LU^tdi\»V^^ 
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dedicated to her ; the proportions of which are - 
as happy as its (ituation. Near tkis fpot is the 
famous cafcade of Tivoli, fo rauch celebrated by 
all travellers. 

Another grand ornament of Tivoli, is the villa 
Eftenfe, belong to the Duke of Modena. It was 
built by Hippolitus of Efte, Cardinal of Ferrara. 
The houfe is in tlie fineft ftyle of architedurc; and 
there are many whimfical water-works in the 
gardens, which have a grand efi*e6t, though the 
gardens are not in a pure tafte. 

Frefcati is a pleafant village, on the declivity 
of a hill, about twelve miles from Rome. It is a 
bi(hop*s fee, and is always polle^Ted by one of the 
fix fenior cardinals. At prefent it belongs to the 
Cardinal Duke of York, who paiTes the greateft 
part of his time in the duties and ceremonies of 
religion, and is little known, except by thofe who 
enjoy his bounty. 

The villa Aldobrandini, called alfo RelvederCi 
is one of the mod remarkable feats in this vici- 
nity. Its (ituation is extremely fine, and its ac- 
companiments are in the firft llyle of fplendor. 
Over a laloon, near the grand cafcade, is the fub- 
fcquent infcription : 

HUG EGO MIGRAVI MUSIS COMiVaTUS aPOLLO, < 
HlC DELPHI, HlC HELICON, HIC MIHI DtLOS KR.iT. 

The walls are adorned with a reprefentatlon of 

Apollo and the Mufes ; and forae of tiiat god's 

adventures are painted in frefco by Domenichino. 

The other mod di(liivgu\fl\ed vvWas \v\ \.Vv% 

iJCj£i:bourhood of Frefcati, are thoV'e o^ \au\on\^ 

^ Taverna. The Jaft is the tiucCt atvd \i&a ivxt- 

^^^oranjr near Rome. , ^^ 
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The ancient Tufculum is fuppofed to have oc- 
cupied the fpot where Frefcati is now built j and 
about a mile and a half didant, was the Tufculan 
▼ilia of Cicero, at a place now called the Grotto 
Ferrata. Some Greek monks, of the order of St. 
Bafil, flying from the perfecutions of the Saracens, 
in the eleventh century, built a convent here, 
and ftill perform the fcrvice in the Greek tongue. 

They returned from vifiting this charming 
place, by Grenfano, Marino, La Riccia, and Caflel 
Crondolfo. All thefe villages and villas communi- 
Gate by fine walks and avenues of lofty trees, 
whofe intermingled branches form a continued 
ihade. 

Near the village of Caftel Gondolfo, is the Bar- 
barini villa, within the gardens of which are the 
ruins of an immenfe palace, built by the emperor 
Domitian. There is alfoa charming walk, about 
a mile long, by the fide of the Lake of Albano, 
as far as the town of that name. The lake is an 
oval, of about feven or eight miles in circumfe- 
rence, whofe margin is finely adorned with groves 
and trees of various tints, beautifully refle6ted 
from the tranfparent bofom of the water. 

The grand fcale on which the beauties of na- 
ture appear in Switzerland and the Alps, are al- 
moft too vafl for the pencil; but among the fweet 
hills and val^ys of Italy, her features are brought 
nearer the ey^^nd appear in all the bloom of 
rural lovelineiffHcnce Tivoli, Albano, and Fref- 
cati, are the favourite abodes of landfcape-paint- . 
crs, who travel into Italy for improvcoveut. No- 
thing, indeed, can exceed lYie V^^'kvx'CvS.kJv ^^^'^- 
bJage of tiataral charma to be fcexi vi\ VN^v^ \\cv^v^ 
Having taken a fina\ \cavc oi ^otcie> ^>ax v 
rci/ci» proceeded to Floxencc. T>d«^v^>^^ 
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tionabiy, a very beautiful city. Independent x>f 
the churches and palaces, the archite6ture of the 
houfes, in general > is in a good talte ; the fireett 
are remarkably clean> and paved with large broad 
ilones. ' 

Florence is divided into two parts, by therivesr 
Arno^ over which are four bridges, in fight of 
each other. That called the Ponte Delia Trinita, 
is uncommonly elegant. It is condruded of 
white marble, and ornamented with four beauti- 
ful &atues, reprefcnting the four feafons. The 
quays, the buildings on each fide, and the bridges, 
render that part of Florence, which is bounded 
by the river, by far the mod fnperb. 

This city has been equally diltinguifhed by a 
fpirit of commerce and the fine arts ; particular!/ 
while it was under the influence of the Medici fa- 
mily. In no part of Italy are there fo many villas as 
in this vicinity, and even the habitations of the 
peafants are diftinguifhed for neatnefs and con- 
venience. The peafants have a look of health and 
contentment ; and the natural beauty of the Ita- 
lian countenance is neither dilgraced by dirt, nor 
deformed by mifery. The women are more 
handfome than in otlier parts of Italy, and dref« 
in a very attra^ive and becoming manner. 

The country, all round, is divided into fmall 
farms, with a neatiioufe on each, Tufcany pro- 
duces a confiderable quantity of corn, as well as 
excellent wine, and great quantitfiSs of (ilk. 

Our travellers palled generally two hours eve- 
ry morning in the famous gallery of Florence. Iti 
I)r. Mooter opinion, one of vVve tv\o^ '\v\\e.\e.^\tv<^ 
parts of it, is the feries of Rowxau ewv^^o^s l\wsx 
J^uJjus Cxfar to Gallienus. wvvb 2. Q.oysfci^wS^^ 
number of their empreffcs ariatv^&eL ^W^^"^^^ 
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■ them. This feries is almoft complete 5 and 
wherever tlie biirt of an emperor is wanting, thfe 
place is fupplied by that of feme other diftin- 
guifhed Roman. 

The gallery is (acred to art, and every produc- 
tion which (he avows has a right to a place here. 
Among the noble fpecimens of ancient fculpture, 
fome of the works of Michael Angelo are juftly 
admitted. His Bacchus and Faunus have been 
preferied by fome to the antique. 

The beautiful head of Alexander is rniiverfally 
admired by the virtuoii ; though they differ in 
refpedt to the exprellion the fcnlptor meant to 
imprefs. The unfiniihed buft of M. Brutus, by 
Michael Angelo, admirably portrays the deter- 
mined (irmnefs of character belonging to that 
hero. 

The Arrotino, or Whetter, attrafts the notice 
of every perfon of tafte. Some fuppofe it to re- 
prefent the Have who overheard Cataline's confpi- 
racy, while whetting his knife; others, that it 
was done for a peafant, who difcovered the plot 
concerted bv the two fons of Junius Brutus, for 
the relloration of Tarquin. 

The Dancing Faun, the Wreftlers, the Venus 
Urania, and the Venus Vidrix, are in the fan^e 
apartment ; as well as the Venus de Medicis, 
which has been reckoned a model of female 
beauty. Dr. Moore, however, does not think 
her equAl to her brother Apollo, in the Vatican. 
The latter he fays appears more than a man i the 
former only a beautiful woman. 

In the fame room, or l\lLeTt\\>\it\^^^s\l\^^'^- 
ed, are many valuable cuno^ue.^, ^Qfc^^^^'^ ^"^ "^^^ 
jnirable collc&iotk of pi€^ut«% >a7 v\xc\i^^\sN^^'c^' 
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. Befides the GraUeiy and the Tribuna^ there art 
other rooms replete with the works of art and 
nature, whofe contents are indicated bjr the 
names they bear : the Cabinet of Arts— ^f Aftro- 
noniy— of Natural Hiftory— of Medals— of Por- 
celain — of Antiquities,— end the Saloon of the 
Hermaphrodite, fo called from the flatue which 
divides the admiration of the amateurs with chat 
in the Borghefe villa at Rome. The excellence, 
however, of the execution is difgraced by the in- 
decency of the fubjeft. 

The large room, called the Gallery of Por- 
traits, is not the leafl curious in this mufenm. It 
contains the portraits of the moft celebrated 
painters, who have flourifhed in Europe for the 
three laft centuries, all executed by themielves* 
They amount to above two hundred. 

Though poverty is very general in Italy, our 
author fays there is lefs mifery than he expeded 
to find. This is partly owing to the mildncfs of 
the climate, the fertility of the foil, and partly 
to the fober, religious, and contented habits of 
the people. 

The Italians, who are too idle to work, or who 
cannot find employment, receive great relief from 
the convents. The lower clalfes of tradefmen arc 
neither diligent nor rich, but the little they gain 
is not walled in intemperance. 

Great part of the lands in Italy belong to the 
religious orders ; and their tenants are faid to be 
the happieil of any. The revenues of the con- 
vents are generally well applied, and as they are 
never fquandered away by the folly or extrava* 
gance of their members, the monks can have no 
incitement to fevere andopprelfive exa&ions frooi* 
ilielr pcafantry; a paflioa whicVi ueNei n^eii 
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ch a height in a fociety^ where the revenues are. 
a conunoo, as in the bread of an individual^ who 
hag the exclulive benefit of his grinding difpoii- 
tion. 

As the fubjeds of the eccleiiaflical Hates are 
perhaps the poorell in Italy, this has been imput- 
ed folely to the rapacious difpotition, faid to be 
natural to churchmen $ but our author thinks this 
poverty may be rather accounted for from the 
nature of the government than from the profef- 
fioD of the rulers. 

That in ail Roman Catholic countries, and par- 
ticularly in Italy, the clergy are too numerous, 
have too much power, and have too great a por- 
tion of the lands, is undeniable. That the com- 
mon people would be in a better Situation, if ma- 
nufadures and a fpirit of induflry could be in- 
troduced among them, is equally true ; but even 
as matters ftand, I cannot help thinking, fays Dr. 
Moore, that the ftate of the Italian peafanrry is 
preferable to that of perfons in the fame condi- 
tion, in mad countries of Europe. They are nei- 
ther beaten by their eccleiiadical lords, as thofe 
of Germany are; nor are their children torn 
from them, to be facrificed to the pomp> avarice, 
or ambition of fome military defpot. 

Befides the converfazioneB, which are common* 
at Florence, with other towns in Italy, a. number 
of the nobility meet here every day at a houfe 
called the CslSiro, Thii fociety is eleded by 
ballot, and pretty much refemblea the London 
clubs. They play at biUiardi, cards, or other 
games; or continue in c<mverfation> according to 
tlieir different taftes. 

The opera at P'lorencc h a p\?LC^ ^Vvtx^ ^xi^^ 
of quality pay and receive ^\&\a» wcA cwinc^^^ ^^ 
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freely as at the CaflSno. This occafions a con- 
tinual paffing and repaffing to and from the 
boxes. Sometifnes, however, they play at cards, 
and pay lit-tle attention to the mufic or the per- 
formers. 

On the evenings on which there is no opera, it 
is ufual for the genteel company to drive to a 
public walk immediately without the city. Soon 
after the arrival of our travellers at Florence, in 
one of the avenues of this walk, they were (hewn 
Count Albany * and his lady. The count at fab- 
fequent accidental meetings fixed his eyes ftrong- 
ly on the Duke of Hamilton, as if be meant to 
fay, obfervcs Dr. Moore, " our anceftors were 
better acquainted." They neither afFeded to 
Ihun, nor wifhed to meet with this unfortunate 
perfonagej wifely confidering, that thofe who 
would treat him with an odentatious contempt at 
Florence, would have been his mod abje^ flatter- 
ers at St. James's. 

Our author, in this place, gives an interefling 
account of ciciibeifm, for which the Italians have 
been fo much ftigmatized. It fecms that when 
the French manners began to prevail, and the 
women were freed from the unnatural reilraints 
to which they were formerly fubjeft, the hufbands 
could not emancipate themfelves from jealouly at 
once ; but agreed, that their wives (hould go into 
public, under the guidance of a friend of their 
own chufing. Thus it foon became univerfal for 
the women to appear in public, leaning on the 
arms of a man, who, from their frequently whif- 
pefiDg together, was called her Ciciibeo. It was 
/ijpulated, at the fame lime, xViaV. V^iafcV^^'^ ^VAr 

* The Utc pttxend^T* 
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abrqad (hould converfe with no other man but in 
his prefence, and with his approbation. 
« Snch appears to have been the origin of the 
cuftomj but as it was unlikely that the hufband 
could pleafe both himfelf and his wife in the 
choice of a humble attendant, by degrees, the 
latter attached herfelf to fome perfon for whom 
Ihe had a friendihip ; and it would be uncharit- 
able tofuppofe that their connexion is always carri- 
ed farther: the reputation of Vome women, indeed,- 
18 fo high, even in Italy, that even fufpicion does 
not glance at an impropriety in their condu6t. 

At prefent, the cicilbeo vifits the lady at her 
toilet, and having tixed the plan for palling the 
evening, retires before dinner. After dinner, he 
returns to condud the lady to the public walk, 
the converfazione, or the opera, and attends to 
her wants, with the utmoft affiduity. The huf- 
band is generally engaged in a iimilar manner ; 
and both refign their charges, when the bufinefs 
of the evening is over. 

The ciciibeo, in many inftances, is a poor rela- 
tion or humble friend, who is happy to be admit* 
ted into all the focieties, and to be carried about 
to public diver(ions, as an appendage to the lady. 
It mud, however, be admitted there are others of 
a different ftamp, whofe appearance is fufficient 
to make a man jealous ; but it is probable there 
are infamous compromifes in Italy as well as in 
other countries. 

But whether the connexion be innocent or 

criminal, raoft Englifhmen, fays Dr. Moore, will 

be aUtoniihed that men ftiouVd ipeiv^ io tw^Osv ^]l 

tbelr time in the /company oi vjo^ew. ^\^v?»^ 

however, will appear lefa Iut^ty^atv^, ^^^^ ^^^ 

'vcoUea that the Italian uobYWty ^?ii^ vvoVAtvW- 
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meddle with politics; have no. employment in 
the army or navy ; nor are attached to banting 
or drinking. Gaming and fociety are their only 
diverfions -, and furely^ in fucb a iituation> nothing 
can (b efFedually foothe the cares, and beguile 
the tedioufnefs of life, as the company of an 
agreeable woman. Though the intimacy (hoold 
never exceed the limits of friendihip, there is 
fomething more flattering and agreeable in it 
than in m^le friendihips : it gives a foftnefs to 
the manners, and a delicacy to the way of think- 
ing, which cannot be acquired from alTociating 
with their own fex. 

To attempt a defcription of the churches/ pa« 
laces, and other public buildings of Florence, 
would carry us too far -, fuffice it to fay, that few 
cities in Europe, of its fize, afford a finer field of 
entertainment to thofe who are attached to fuch 
fiudies. 

,The chapel of St. Lorenzo, is perhaps the £neft, 
and moft expen five, ftrudure that ever was raifed 
for the dead. It is incrufted with precious flonesj 
and adorned by fculpture. Mr. Addifon remark- 
ed, that this chapel advanced fo ilowly, that it 
was not impoflible the Medici family might be- 
come extind before it was fin i (bed. This has 
a6hially taken place: the Medici family is ex-< 
tin6t, and yet the chapel is not finifhed. 

The Palazzo Pitti, where the'great duke refides^ 
ftands on the oppofite fide of the Arno from the 
gallery. The furniture is rich and curious, par- 
ticularly fome tables of Florentine work, which 
are much admired. The waWa o^ \.\v^ \vw^«l 
chamber arc painted in frclico by v2iT\ov\^ «L\>:\fts^ v 
^fiegorical fubjcas, to the honovxt ol \^oi««» 
Mcdicis, the Magnificent. ^ 
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From Florence our travellers proceeded for 
£ologna> and had the good fortune to he prefent 
on the day when the academy didributes the 
prizes for the bed i^ecimens and deligns in paint- 
ing, fculpture, and archite6ture. A panegyric on 
the fine arts was pronounced by one of the pro- 
feflbrs, who took that opportunity of fcattering 
incenfe on every perfon who had power or influ- 
ence in the ftate. 

On their way to Milan, they made a lliort ftop 
at Modena, the capital of the duchy of that 
name. This town contains about twenty thou- 
fand inhabitants. The fireets are in general 
wide, ftraight, and adorned with porticoes. 

Modena is furrounded by a fortification, and 
farther flrengtli/sned by a citadel. It was anci- 
ently rendered famous for the fiege which Deci- 
mus Brutus fuftained here againft Mark Antony. 

They next proceeded to Parma, a beautiful and 
well fortified town, with broad regular ftreets, 
and well built houfes. This town is divided into 
two unequal parts by the little river Parma, which 
lofes itfelf in the Po, ten or twelve miles from 
Parma. The theatre is the largeft .in Europe ; 
yet a whifper on the flage is heard all over this 
immenfe building. 

Several of the churches here are ornamented 
by the pencil of Correggio, particularly the cupo- 
la of the cathedral. The famous pidure of the 
Virgin, by this arlift, in which Mary Magdalen 
and St. Jerome are introduced, has been thought 
to unite, in a fupreme degree, the various beauties 
of the art. Our author , Vvovi ^n ^x , c^^xi^^ w^^- "^^"^ 
half the beauties in it wVv\c\\2im'a\^>^^^'^'^^^'^'^^'^* 
edoiit} and indeed he feem^ vo vVCvci^ *^^ "^'^'^ "^^ 
mao^ defeda as excellences. 
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The duchies of Modena, Parma, and Placen- 
tia, are extremely fertile. The ftwl is natarally 
rich, and the climate being more moid than in 
many parts of Italy^ the pafturage ia green and 
luxuriant. The road runs over ft continued 
plain, divided by rows of trees, from whofe 
branches the vines hang in beautifal fedoons. 

The pea fan ts have a Deat, contented, and cheer« 
ful appearance ; and the women (hew fome at- 
tention to the ornaments of drefs, which is feldom 
found to be the cafe amidft oppredive poverty. 

Notwithftanding the fertility of the environs^ 
the town of Placentiaitfelf is but thinly inhabit<» 
ed, and fe^ms in a flate of decay. Except the du« 
cal palace, fome pictures in the churchesi and two 
bronze equeftrian datues before the town-hoafe, 
there are few objeds of curiofity in this place. 

Their next Hage was Milan, which 16 the largeft 
flcity in Italy except Rome, though not half fopo* 
pulous as Naples. 

The cathedral (lands in the centre of the dty, 
and after St. Peter's, is the moft con(iderable 
building in Italy. It was begun four hundred 
years ago, yet a con(iderable number of men arc 
Hill employed on it, either in completing the ori- 
ginal plan, or in repairing the injuries of time. 

No church in chriftendom is more loaded, or 
rather disfigured, with ornaments. The number 
of marble ftatues, both within and without, is 
prodigious. The whole pile is of folid marble, 
and fupported by fifty columns, each eighty-fout 
feet high. The four pillars under the cupola are 
twenty-eight feci in circumfereivce. By much the 
£iwli iiatae is thai of St. BarlVicAomcw. ^^ ^^^ 
pc^rs Hnyedj and his Ada bang* tw^\i^ >»a ^^ 
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like a fafh^ in the moft degag6 manner iiiiagin- / 
able. 

The treafury belonging to this church is rec* 
koned the richcft in Italy after Loretto. It con- 
tains many jewels> relics^ and curioiities of vari* 
ous kinds. 

The Ambroftan library is faid to be one of the 
xnofi valuable colledions of books and manufcripts 
in Europe. It is open for ftudents a certain num* 
ber of hours every day. In the adjoining mu- 
feum are a confiderable number of pi6bires and 
many curioiities. Among others^ a human fkele**- 
ton, faid to belong to 'k Milanefe lady of great 
beauty, who, by her laft will, directed that her 
bones (hould be placed here for the contempla- 
tion of pofterity. 

There is no place in Italy, or perhaps in Ea« 
rope, wherie Grangers are more hofpitably receiv- 
ed thati at Milan. A natural politenefs diftin- 
guiQies the nobility of this duchyj and the ge- 
neral cbarader of the inhabitants has perhaps 
fewer (hades than in any other part of the coun- 
try. 

Fertile as this country is, and abounding in ar- 
ticles of exportation, trade is neither encouraged, 
nor even allowed to expand itfelf. There are ftill 
abfurd prejudices againil the chara6ter of a mer- 
• chant 5 and perhaps there is little probability, fays 
Dr. Moore, that the inhabitants of Milan will re- 
cover this unfortunate turn of mind, while they 
remain under German dominion, and adopt Ger- 
man ideas« 

'' Why are the inhaVitaxvV^ o^ >(>sv^ tv^^^nxsj^ 
ofLombardy" continued Vvei, " \e.^s ^i^>c^«cvV^^ 
tbofe of the fleril mountaim ot ^>N\\.T&t\a:tw^ - ^ 
CMfcL freedom^ whofo inawnc^ Vs «^«^ ^^ 
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than fun-fhine and zephyrs, who covers the nig-f 
ged rock with foil, drains the fickly fwamp, and 
clothes the brown heath in verdure j who drefles 
the labourer's face with fmiles, and npakes him be- 
hold his increaiing family with delight and exult- 
ation : —Freedom has abandoned the fertile fields 
of Lombardy, and dwells among the mountains 
of Switzerland." 

They left Milan at midnight, and arrived at 
Turin next evening. All the approaches to that 
city are magnificent. It is lituated at the foot 
of the Alps^ in a fine plain, watered by the Po. 
Mofl of the Greets are well built, uniform, and 
clean. The Strada di Po, the fineft and largeii 
in the city, is adorned with porticoes. The four 
gates are highly ornamental ; and the fortifica-* 
tions are regular, and in perfed order. 

The royal palace and gardens difplay neatnefs 
rather than magnificence. The furniture, how- 
ever, is rich and elegant j and the decorations, 
confifiing of pidures, ftatues, and antiquities, are 
of great, value. 

The royal family are great obfervers of eti- 
quette : all their movements are uniform and in- 
variable. Our travellers had the fatisfadion of 
feeing them at mafs ; but as the Duke of Hamil- 
ton was impatient to reach England, he declined 
being prefented at court, and flopped only two 
days at the capital of Sardinia. 

Procee4ing on their route, they reached Nova- 
lezzn, at the bottom of Mount Cenis, where their 
carriages were taken to pieces, and delivered to 
the muietteers to be carried to Lanebourg. They 
rode up this mountain with great eafe, and found 
on the top a Sne verdant p\a'\i\, The^ halted at 
aa ino, cajlcd Santa Croce> wUwe Yve^uxoux. «ei\% 
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and Savoy begins, and were regaled with fried 
trout, caught from a neighbouring lake. 

When they arrived at the north fide of the 
mountain, they difmifTed their mules, and had re- 
courfe to fome Alpine chairs, carried by men. 
As they jogged, zig-zag, according to the courfe 
of the road, they laughed and fung all the way, 
and feemed happier than thofe they carried. 

Arriving at Lanebourg, they put the fcattered 
members of their carriages together, and pafling 
through Aiguebelle, Montmelian, and Chamber- 
ry, came to Geneva. Here Dr. Moore made forae 
flay, and feems to have left the Genevefe at laft 
with extreme regret. 

Having been frequently, he fays, at Lyons, he 
cbofe on this occalion to return to Paris by 
Franche Comte and Champagne. At Befangoa 
he accidentally found his lively friend the Marquis 
de F. with whom he had been fo intimate in Paris. 
Their meeting was extremely agreeable to both> 
and though the marquis was indifpofed with an 
ague, he entertained our traveller with a recital 
of his different adventures, and thofe of their 
friends, fince their lafl parting, with all the viva- 
city for which the French are diflinguiihed. 

After an agreeable journey by Gray, Langres> 
and Troyes, they arrived at Paris, where they had 
the happinefs to renew their old friendihips^ and 
to contra6t fome frefti ones. 
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TRAVELS IN 

THE UNITED STATES 

OP 

A M E R I C A, 

PERFORMED IN 1788, BY 

J. P. BRISSOT DE WARVIL^LE. 



THE rapid career of revolution which Briflbt 
ran, foon brought him to the goal. We will 
leave it to impartial poderity, to appreciate his 
merits^ or his faults ; but we cannot help think* 
ing, that his travels will be read with forae inte- 
reft, even by thofe, who join with us in reprobat- 
ing many of the principles he defends^ and the 
caufe for which he fuflfered. 

Seeing with the eyes of a prejudiced republican^ 
the government of America appeared bordering; 
on perfe6tion, and nothing but happinefs was to 
be found among the people. All her inftitutions 
were wife and humane, and all her rulers a6tuated 
by patriotic views alone. How often do illufions 
alTume the form and colour that fuit our prefent 
fancy, and faMacions novelties triumph over folid 
experience ! All human tnftitutions partake of 
error and imperfedion : the bed cannot mak6 
man happy, without perfonal virtue \ the worfl 
have fome beauties, or advaul^^t>%> ^\xv^ vl^ 
mifkd, a$ foon a^ removed. 
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The objeft of Briflbt, in the following travels^ 
was to make remarks on the political, civil, and . 
military ftate of the United States of America, 
and to report them to his friend M. CUviere, 
which he has done in a feries of letters, in a very 
animated ftyle. 

As we neither adopt his principles, nor arts rc- 
fponfible for his arguments, we penriit him to 
appear in his own charad:er, and only lop off his 
cxcrefcences, and conneft his obfervations. 

He arrived at Havre de Grace on the 3d of 
Ju«c 1788, and foon after embarked for America. 

I fhall not defcribe, fays he to his correfpondent, 
the cities and countries which 1 have pafTed on my 
way to Havre. My imagination was too full of the 
didreding fpe6taclel wasleaving behind^ my mind 
was thronged with with too many cares and fears, 
to be able to make obfervations. I was infenfible 
to all the fcenes which prefcnted themfelves tome. 

The fields of Normandy, efpeclally the canton 
of Caux, difplay a great variety of cijlture. The 
houfes of the peafants, better built, and better 
lighted than thofe of Picardy and Beauce, an- 
nounce the eafe which generally reigns in this 
province. The peafants are well clad. The head* 
drefs of the women of Caux is fingular ; the cap 
18 in the form of a pyramid, the hair turned back^ 
conftrained, plaiftered with powder and creafe, 
and covered with tinlil, which always disfigures 
fimple nature. 

The Norman peafants have that air of content- 
ment and independence which is obfervable in 
thofe oftheAaiinsLn Flanders*, \.Vv2L\.c2Am ^wd o^a 
^countenahce, an infallible fi^rk oi \\it \3Ay5>^ xcwt.- 
Siocrity, the moral goodne^^ at\^ v\xe ^v^wA.^ ^ 

^K5i2. J/ ever France fliall b^ soN^tu^^"^^ J»^^?^ 
2 CQ^w.VaA:» 
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conftitution, no province is better fituated, or en-« 
jdys more means to arrive at a high degree of 
profperity. 

Bolbec and Bottes, near Havre, contain fome 
iituations quite pidurefque and delicious for the 
hermitage of a philofopher, or the manfion of a 
family who feek their happinefs within them- 
felves. 

I fled from Rouen as from all great towns. 
Mifery dwells there at the iide of opulence. Yoa 
there meet a numerous train of wretches covered 
with rags, with fallow complexions and deformed 
bodies. Every thing announces that there are 
manufa6tories in that town ; that is to fay, a 
. c;rowd of miferable beings, who perilh with hun- 
ger, to enable others tolwim in opulence. 

The merchants at Havre complain much of the 
treaty of commerce between France and Eng- 
land^; they think it at lead premature, confi- 
dering our want of a conflitution, and the fuperi- 
ority of the Englilh induftry. They complain 
likewife, that the merchant was not conAilted in 
forming it. I endeavoured to confoie them, by 
faying, that the confequences of this treaty, joined 
with other circumftances, would doubtlefs lead 
to a free conftitution } which, by knocking off 
the fhackles from the French induftry and com- 
merge, would enable us to repair our loiTcs. With 
regard to the indifference of the miniftry in con- 
fulting the merchants, I convinced them, that it 
was as much the refult of fervile fear, and want 
of public fpirit in the merchants^ 2A ol \!i»i^\vQc» 
ciplcs of an unlimited uttonatcby . 

* This tnnty (hewed the fupctiot 9^jVikXxcs ^^ ^'^^^ ^''^* 
i^Jid in commercial negotiation. 

Vol. XIX. O ^"^ 
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Havre is, next to Nantz and Bordeaux, the rood 
confiderable place for the flave trade. Many 
rich houfes in this city owe their fortunes to this 
infamous trafic, which increafes indead of dimi- 
niihing. There is, at prefent, a great demand for 
Haves in the colonies, occafioned by the augmen- 
tation of the demand for fugar, coffee, and cotton 
in Europe. Is it true then, that wealth increafes ^ 
You may believe it, perhaps, if you look into 
England ; but the interior parts of France give 
no fuch idea. 

Our negro traders believe, that were it not for 
the confiderable prcpiiums given by the govern- 
^ ment, this trade could not fubfiH j becaufe the 
Engliili fell their flaves at a much lower price 
than the French. I have many of thefe details 
from an American captain, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the Indies, and with Africa. He afTures 
me, that the negroes are, in general, treated much 
better on board the French than the Englifh 
fhips. And, perhaps, this is the reafon why the 
French cannot fupport a concurrence with the 
Englifh, who nourifh them worfe, and expend 
lefs. 

I fpoke with fome of thefe merchants of the 
fdcieties formed in America, England, and France, 
for the abolition of this horrid commerce. They 
did not know of their. exiflence, and they confi- 
dered their efforts. as the movements of a blind 
and dangerous enthufiafm. Filled with old pre- 
judices, they ceafed not to repeat to me, that the 
culture of fugar could not be carried on, but by 
the blacks^ and by black flaves. The whi tcs, they 
f^Vj ca;7i3ot undertake it, orv ?ieeo\\x\V ^i xJci^ ^it- 
tremejjeats and no work catvb^^T^"wxi^X2L\.^i>^^ 
i^IjcJ^Sj bat by the force oS iVv^ ^^^7- ^ 
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To this obje6tion, as to twenty others, which I 
have heard a hundred times repeated, I oppofed 
the vi^orious anfwers which this difcuflion hsm 
provoked : but I converted nobody. Interell ftill 
fpeaks too high ; and it is not enough inflruded. 

Thefe French merichants have confirmed to me 
a faft, winch the fociety in London has announc- 
ed to us $ it is> that the Englifh carry on this 
trade under the name of French houfes> and thus 
obtain the premiums which the French govern- 
ment gives to this commerce. 

I mentioned to them an edabliihment formed 
at Sierra Leona, to cultivate fugar by free hands, 
and extend their culture and civilization in Afri- 
ca. They anfwered me, that this fettlement 
would not long fubfift j that the French and Eng- 
lifh merchants viewed it with an evil eye, and 
would employ force to deftroy their rifing colony*. 

Thefe merchants appeared to me to have more 
prejudice than inhumanity 5 and that if they could 
be told of a new commerce more advantageous, it 
would not be difficult to induce them to abandon 
the fale of the wretched Africans. 

I fee in this port, one of thofe packets defined 
for the correfpondence between France and the 
United States, and afterwards employed in the 
very ufelefs and expeniive royal correfpondence 
with our iflands 5 — a fyftem adopted only to fa- 
vour, at the public expence, forac of the creatures 
€f the miniHry. This fhip, called Marrchal de 
CaftrieSf was built in America, and is an excellent 
failer. This is the bed anfwer to all the fables 
uttered at the ofl&ce oi \xvw:\x!kfc ^X.N^x'v^:^^* 

* This iWcrnalproiefthasCucctfL^eeL\>a>^'^^'5;\.ixx«ciW 
^/wpird, will not be long. 

02, ^^ 
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againft the American timber, and the American 
conftrudion. 

Adieu, the wind is fiir, and we are on the point 
of embarking. I am impatient; for every thing 
here afHids me ; even the accents of patriotifm are 
alarming andfufpicious. Such is the fatal influence 
of arbitrary governments : they fever all connec- 
tions, they ctampconfidence, induce fufpicion, and, 
ofconfequence, force men of liberty and feniibility 
to fequeder themfelves, to be wretched, or to live 
in eternal fear. For iix mouths I have not feen a 
a new face, that has not given me fufpicion. This 
iituj»tion is too violent for me — in a few hours 
my breaft will be at eafe, my foul will be quiet. 

On the 30th of July, I landed at Bofton. With 
what joy did I leap to this fhore of liberty ! I 
was weary of the fea $ and the fight of trees and 
towns, and even of men, gives a delicious refrefh- 
ment to eyes fatigued with the defert of the ocean. 
I flew from defpotifm, and came at laft to enjoy 
the fpeftacle of liberty, among a people where 
nature, education, and habit had engraved the 
equality of rights. With what pleafure did I 
contemplate this town ! How I delighted to 
wander iip and down that long ftreet, whofe fim- 
ple houfes of wood, border the magnificent chan- 
nel of Bofton, and whofe full ftores offered me 
all the produSions of the continent which I had 
quitted ! How I enjoyed the aftivity of the mer- 
chants, the artifans, and the failors 1 It was not 
the noify vortex of Paris; it was not the unquiet, 
eager mien of my countrymen ; it was the fimple> 
^igniBcd air of men, who are conlcious of liberty, 
3nd wbo fee in all men iWvt >Qxov\iet% ^x\^ Wv^vt 
equals. Every thing in tlV\sftvefet\>e^^^\>cv^Tsv^x>BA 
of a town mil in its iufaac^> buV ^nV\0[i. tix^xi vc 
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its infanqr, enjoys a great profperity. I thought 
royfelf in that Salentum, of which the lively pen- 
cil of Fenelon has left us fo charming an image. 
But the profperity of this new Salentum was not 
the work of one man^ of ^ king, or a minifler; 
it is the fruit ef liberty, that mother of induftry. 
Every thing is rapid, every thing great, every 
thing durable with her. Bofton is juft rifing from 
the devadations of war, and its commerce is flou- 
ridiing ; its manufadures, produdions, arts, and 
fciences, olTer a number of curious.and interesting 
obfervations. 

The manners of the people arc not exadly the 
fame as defcribed by former travellers. You no 
longer meet here that Preibyterian aufterity, 
which interdidted all pleafures, even that of 
walking 5 which forbade travelling on Sunday, 
which perfccuted men whofe opinions were dif- 
ferent from their own. The Boftonians unite 
iimplicity of morals with that French politenefs 
and delicacy of manners which render virtue 
more amiable. They are hofpitable to ftrangcrs, 
and obliging to friends; they are tender hulbands, 
fond and alnioft idolatrous parents, and kind maf- 
ters. Mutic, which their teachers formerly pro- 
fcribed as a diabolic art, begins to make part of 
their education. This art, it is true, is dill in its 
infancy j but the young novices who exercife it, 
are fo gentle, focomplaifant, and fomodeft, that the* 
proud perfedion of art gives no pleafure equal to 
what they afford. God grant that the Boftoniaii 
women may never, like thofe of Ftawce, aco^v:^ 
the malady of perfeft'ian m \\m ^\v\ \v.\'^^'^h^^ 
Bttained, but at the eMtuc^i oi >^^ ^^vsx^^^J 
virttWB. • . ^ 

O Z 
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The young women here enjoy the liberty they 
do in England^ that they did in Geneva^ when 
morals were there, and the republic exifted; 
and they do not abafe it. Their frank and ten- 
der hearts have nothing to fear from the perfidy 
of men. Examples of this perfidy are rare 3 the 
vows of love are believed 5 and love alvrays re- 
fpeds them, or (hame follows the guilty. 

The Boltonian mothers are referved 5 their air 
is, however, frank, good, and communicative. 
Entirely devoted to their families, they are occu- 
pied in rendering their' hulbands happy> and in 
training their children to virtue. 

The law denounces heavy penalties againft 
adultery) but this law has fcarcely ever been 
called into execution. It is becaufe families are 
happy; and they are pure becaufe they are happy. 

Neatnefs without luxury, is a charadcriftic 
feature of this purity of manners; and this neat- 
nefs is feen every where at Bofton, in their drefs, 
in their houfes, and in their churches. Nothing 
is more charming than an infide view of a church 
on Sunday. The good cloth coat covers the man, 
calicoes and chintzes drefs the women and chil- 
dren, without being fpoiled by thofe gewgaws, 
which whim and caprice have added to them 
among our women. 

I fliall never call to mind without emotion, the 

pleafure I had one day, in hearing the refpc^^able 

Mr. Clarke, fucceffor to the learned Dr. Chaun*^ 

cey, the friend of mankind. I remarked in this 

auditory, the exterior of that eafe and content- 

- mrat of which I have fpoken j that colledtcd 

caJaanefs, rcfuJring from theV\ab\t o^ «;twvj»wcA. 

the confdoag prefcncc of the Mtni^VvV^ \ ^^«^ ^^ 
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ligious decency, which is equally diftant from gro- 
velling idolatry, and frora the light and wanton 
airs of thofe £uropeans, who go to a charch as to 
a theatre. 

Spedatom veniunt, Teniunt fpedantur ut-ipfae. 

But, to crown my happinefs, I faw none of 
thofe livid wretches, covered with rags, who in 
Europe, foliciting our compaffion at the foot of 
the altar, feem to bear teftimony againft our huma- 
nity, and the order of fociety. The difcourfe, the 
prayer, the wor(hqs every thing, • bore the fame 
iimplicity. The fermon breathed the beft mo- 
rality, and it was heard with attention. 

The excellency of this morality charaderizes 
almoft all the fermons of all the feds through 
the continent. The minifters rarely fpeak dog- 
mas : univerfal tolerance, the child of American 
independence, has bani(hed the preaching of dog- 
mas, which always leads to difcudion and quar- 
rels. 

This tolerance is unlimited at Bofton ; a town 
formerly witnefs of fevere perfecutions, efpecially 
againft the Quakers. Juft Heaven ! how is it 
podlble there can e&ift men believing fincerely in 
God, and yet barbarous enough to inflid death on 
perfons who feel it their duty to think differently. 
Every one at prefent worfhips Grod in his own 
W£(y, atBodon. Anabaptifts, Methodiiis, Qua- 
kers, and Catholips, profefs openly their opinions: 
and all offices of government, places and emolu- 
ments, are equally open to all feds. Virtue and 
talents, ^/7 J not religious opinions, a\^\\i'^\.t&&^^ 
public conAiencc. 



^ 
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. The mmifters of different feds live in fuch har- 
tnony, that they fupply each other's places when 
anyone is detained fr6m his pulpit. 

On feeing men think fo differently on matters 
of religion, and yet poffefs fuch virtues, it may be 
concluded, that one may be very honefl, and be- 
lieve, or not believe, in fome dogmas of the Ro- 
mifli church. They have concluded that it is beft 
to tolerate each other, and that this is the wor*- 
iliip moft agreeable to God. 

Before this opinion was fo general among them^ 
they had ellablHhed another: it was, the neceffity 
of reducing divine worfhip to the greateft iimpli- 
city, to difconne£t it from all its fuperflitious 
ceremonies, which gave it the appearance of ido- 
try. In the country, the church has a glebe $ in 
town, the miniders live on colle6lions made each 
Sunday in the church, and the rents of pews. 

Since the ancient puritan aufterity has difap<« 
peared, you are no longer furprifed to fee a game 
of cards introduced among thefc good Prelbyte- 
rians. When the mind is tranquil in the enjoy- 
ment of competence and peace, it is natural to 
occupy it in this way, efpecially in a cou;itry 
where there is no theatre, where men make it not 
a bufinefs to pay court to the women, where they 
read few books, and cultivate ftill lefs the fci- 
ences. This tafte for cards is certainly unhappy 
in a republican ftate. The habit of them con- 
tra6tsthe mind, prevents the acquifition of ufeful 
knowledge, leads to idlenefs and diflipation, and 
gives birth to every malignant palfion. Happily, 
/V IS not very con(iderab\e luTio^otv, >jo>o. fe^ 
J!iere no fathers of families n&\o% Vtv^it ^nYtfJift 
Jlivtunes in it. 
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There are many clubs at Bofton. M. Chaftellux 
fpeaks of a particular club held once a week. I 
was at it fevcral times, and was miich pleafed 
with their polltenefs to Grangers, and the know- 
ledge difplayed in their converfation. There is 
no coffee-houfe at fiof^on. New- York, or Phila- 
delphia. One houfe in eaqh town, that they call 
by that name, fervesas an exchange. 

One of the principal plcafures of the inhabit- 
ants of thefe towns, confifts in little parties.for the 
country, among families and friends. The prin- 
cipal expence of the parties, efpecially after din- 
ner, is tea. In this, as in their whole manner of 
living, the Americans in general refemble the 
Engliih. Punch, warm and cold, before dinner ; 
excellent beef, and Spanifh and Bordeaux wines, 
cover their tables, always folidly and abundantly 
ferved. Spruce beer, excellent cyder, and Phila- 
delphia porter, precede the wines. This porter is 
equal to the JSngliih : the manufa6iure of it faves 
a vaft tribute formerly paid to the Englifh induf- 
try. The fame may foon be faid with refpe6t to 
cheefe. I have often found American cheefe 
equal to the beft Chefliire of England, or the Roc- 
fort of France. This may with truth be faid of 
that made on a farm on Elizabeth Ifland, belong- 
ing to the ref^edable Governor Bowdoin. 

After the Americans had fecured their inde- 
pendence, they determined to rival their mother- 
country in every thing ufcful. This fpirit of 
emulation (hews itfelf every where: ithasereft- 
^d at Bofton an extenlive glafs manufadory, be« 
|onging to M. Breek and others. 

This fpirit of emulation has oi^eue^ \.o>^e.'^^^- 
ioniaos many ciiianaals of coiaraetce, '«\i\Osv\^'^^ 
them to all parts of the globe. 
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It IS this fpirit of caiulatiop, which multipHcf 
and brings to perfe6tion Co many manufa^ories of 
cordage in this town -, which hasereded filatures 
of hemp and flax, proper to occupy young people, ^ 
without fubje6ting them to be crowded together 
in fuch numbers as to ruin their health and their 
morals 3 proper likcwife, to occupy that clafs of 
women, whom the long voyages of their fea- far- 
ing hulbands and other accidents reduce to inoc* 
cupation. 

To this fpirit of emulation are owing the rat* 
nufadories of fait, nails, paper, amd paper-hang* 
ings, which are multiplied in this date. The rum 
diililleries are on the decline, iince the fuppref- 
iion of the flave trade, in which this liquor was 
employed, and iince the diminution of the ufe of 
ilrong fpirits by the country people. 

This is fortunate for the human race, and the 
American iiiduftry will foon repair the fmall lofs 
it fuflaius from the decline of this fabrication of 
poifons. 

MafTachufetts wi flies to rival, in manufactures, 
Connedicut and Pennfylvania; Ihe has, like the 
lall, a fociety formed for the encouragement of 
manufactures and induftry. 

The greateft monuments of the induftry of thii 
{late, are the three bridges of Charles, Maiden, 
and Eflfex. 

Bofton has the glory of having given the firft 

college or univeriity to the new world. It is 

placed on an extenfive plain, four miles from Bof- 

ton, at a place called Cambridge} the origin of this 

u/h/nJ in Rita tion was in 1 G30 . TtvG Im^i^luation 

could not fix on a place that covAdbeVVex >a.ti:\\»^ 

^fie coaditions eiTcnKi^X to a feat oi e^xxcaxXwi^ 

/h/Eciemly ocAr to Bofton, to en^o^ aWlVi^ ^^n^^^ 
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tages of a communication with Europe and the 
reft of the world ; and fufficiently dillant not to 
expofe the ftudents to the contagion of licentious 
manners, common in commercial towns. 

The air of Cambridge is pure, and the environs 
charming; offering a vaft fpace for the exercife of 
the youth.. 

The buildings are large, numerous, and well 
diftributed. But, as the number of the ftudents • 
augments every day, it will be neceflary foon to 
enlarge the eftablifhment. The library and ca-; 
binet of philofophy, do honour to the inftitution. 
The firft contains thirteen thoufand volumes. 
The heart of a Frenchman palpitates on finding 
tbeworksof Racine, of Montefquieu, and the En- 
cyclopaedia, where, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, arofe the fmoke of the favage calumet. 

The regulation of the courfe of ftudies here, is 
nearly the fame as that at the univerfity of Ox- 
ford. I think it impoflible but that the laft re- 
volution muft introduce a great reform. Free 
men ought to ftrip themfelvcs of their prejudices, 
and to perceive, that above all, it is necefTary to 
be a man and a citizen ; and that the ftudy of 
the dead languages, of a faftidious philofophy, 
ought to occupy few of the moments of a life, 
which might be ufefully employed in ftudies 
more advantageous to the great family of the hu- 
man race. 

Such a change in the ftudies is more probable, 
as an academy is formed at Bofton, compofed of 
refpedable men, who cultivate all the fciences ^ 
and who will, doubtlefs, very foon i^iat out a 
couHh of education more fliort, and «\o\^ ^\x\^ vc^ 
forming good citizens and philoCo^j^^U. 
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Mr. Bowdoin, prefident of this academy, is a 
man of univerfal talants. He unites with his pro- 
found erudition, the virtues of a magildrate, and 
the principles of a republican politician. His 
condud has never difappointed the confidence of 
his fellow citizens. 

But to return to the univerfity of Cambridge 
—Superintended by the refpe6table prefident 
Willard. Among the aflqciates in the diredion 
of the ftudies, are diftinguifhed. Dr. Wigglef- 
worth and Dr. Dexter. The latter is profelfor of 
natural philofophy, chcmiftry, and medicine; a 
man of extenfive knowledge, and great modefly. 
He told me, to my great fatisfaftion, that he gave 
ledures on the experiments of our fchocS of 
chemiftry. The excellent work of my refpe6table 
mailer. Dr. Fourcroy, was in his hands, which 
taught him the rapid flrides that this fcience has 
lately made in Europe. 

In a free country, every thing ought to bear 
the ftamp of patriolifm. This patriotifra, fo hap- 
pily difplayed in the foundation, endowment, and 
encouragement of this univerfity, appears e\ery 
year in a folemn feaft celebrated at Cambridge in 
honour of the fciences. This feaft, which takes 
place once a year in all the colleges of America, 
is called the commencement : it refembles the exer- 
cifes and diftribution of prizes in our colleges. It 
is a day of joy for Bofton ; almoll all its inhabit- 
ants ademble in Cambridge. The moft diftin* 
guifhed of the (Indents difplay their talents In 
prefence of the public; and thefe exercifes, wbicll 
are generally on patriotic ^xiV^e&s, wt\.^xm\tv^tQA 
by a feaft, where reign the fice.ft.^i\t,\.>j, wjA.>^. 
oioA cordial fratemitj. 
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It is remarked, that, in countries chiefly de- 
voted to commerce, the fciences are not carried 
to any high degree. This remark applies to Bof- 
ton., The univerfity certainly contains men of 
worth and learning 5 but fcience is not difFufed 
among the inhabitants of the town. Commerce 
occupies all their ideas, turns all their heads, and 
abforbrf all their fpeculations. Thus you find few 
cftimable works, and few authors. " The expence 
of the firft volume of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of this town, is not yet covered ; it is two 
years fince it appeared. Some time fince w&s 
publifhed, the Hillory of the late Troubles in 
MaflTachufetts ; it is very well written. The author 
has found much difficulty to indemnify himfelf 
for the expencf of printing it. 

Poets, for the fame reafon, muft be more rare 
than other writers. They fpeak, however, of an 
original, but lazy poet, by the name of Allen; 
His verfes are faid to be full of warmth and force. 
They mention particularly, a mlnufcript poem of 
his on the famous battle of Bunker-hill ; but he 
will not print it. 

They publiih a magazine here, though the 
number of gazettes is very confiderable. The 
multiplicity of gazettes proves the adivity of 
commerce, and the tafte for politics and news 5 the 
merits and multiplicity of literary and political 
magazines arc figns of the culture of the fciences. 

You may judge from thefe details, that the arts, 
except thofe that refpc^t navigation, do not re-' 
ceive much encouragement here. The hiflory of 
the Phnetarium of Mr. Pope is a piooi v^i\\. ^^* 
Pope Is a very ingenious artift, ccc\i\>\^^\^ ^^0^^ 
making. The machine which Vie Y\a% cow^x>:^^«^ 
to explain the movement of the heaNe.i3.Vj \>o^-- 
VoL. XIX. p ^ 
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would aftonifli you, cfpccially when you.confidet 
that he has received no fuccour from Europe, and 
very little from books. He owes the whole to 
himfelf 5 he is the child of nature. Ten years of 
his life have been occupied inperfeding this Pla- 
netarium. He had opened a fubfcription to re- 
compenfe his trouble 3 but the fubfcription was 
never full. ' 

This difcou!;aged artift told me one day, that, 
he was going to Europe to fell this machine, and 
to conftrud others. This country, faid he, is too 
poor to encourage the arts. Thefe words ** this 
country is too poor," ftruck me. I refleded, that 
if they were pronounced in Europe, they might 
lead to wrong ideas of America ; for the idea of 
poverty carries that of rags, of hunger j and no 
country is more diftant from that fad condition. 
When riches are centered in a few hands, thefe 
have a great fuperfluity; and this fuperfluity 
may be applied to their pleafures, and to favour 
the agreeable and f/ivolous arts. When riches 
are equally divided in fociety, there is very little 
fuperfluity, and confequently little means of en- 
couraging the agreeable arts. But which of 
thefe two countries is the rich, and which is the 
poor? According to the European ideas, ^nd in 
the fenfe of Mr. Pope, it is the firft that is rich ; 
but to the eye of reafon it is not ; for the other is 
the happielt. Hence it relults, that the ability 
of giving encouragement to the agreeable arts, is 
a fymptom of national calamity*. 

♦ Shallow, miAaken poVvtldan I Ncalict the arts, nor cveij 
commerce can tiouriih, where th^ nvAvl-;> ox *^ii0^^xx>j vtt. ^S.- 
Mrcd, 



\J^ 
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Let us not blame the Boftoniansj they think 
of the ufeful, before procuring to themfelves the 
agreeable. They have no brilliant monuments j 
but they have neat and commodious churches, 
but they hav« good houfes, but they have fu- 
perb biidges, and excellent (liips. Their ftreets 
are well illuminated at night ; while many an- 
cient cities of Europe, containing proud monu- 
ments of art, have never yet thought of prevent- 
ing the fatal effefts of no<^nrnal darknefs. 

Befides the focieties fov the encouragement of 
agriculture and manufadures, they have another, 
known by the name of the Humane Society. 
Their objeA is to recover drowned perfons. It 
is formed after the model of the one at London, 
as that is copied from the one at Paris. They 
follow the fame methods as in Europe, and^hav6 
rendered important fuccours. 

The Medical Society is not lefs ufeful than 
the one laft mentioned. It holds a corre- 
fpondence with all the country towns ; to know 
the fymptoms of local difeafes, propofe the pro- 
per remedies, and give inftrudions thereupon to 
their fellow-citizens. 

Another eftablifhment is the alms-houfe. It is 
deftined to the poor, who, by age and infirmity 
are unable to gain their living. It contains at 
prefent about one hundred and fifty perfons. 

Another, called the work-houfe, or houfe of 
corredion, is not fo much peopled as you might 
imagine. In a rifing country, in an adive port, 
where provifions are cheap, good morals predo- 
minate, the number of thieves at\d N2L^ia\iiXv^V\^ 
frtjaJI. Tbefe are vermiQ aUacVi^d lo \xv\i«?i> 
aud there is no mifcry here. 

Pa 
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An employment which is, unhappily, one of 
the mod lucrative in this date, is the profeffioa 
of the law. They dill preferve the expenfivc 
forms of the Eugliih pradice, which good fenfc 
and the love of order, ought to teach thera to 
fnppfefs 3 they render advocates neceflary; they 
have likewife borrowed from their fathers, the 
Englifli, the habit of demanding exorbitant fees. 
But, notwithllanding the abufes of law proceed- 
ings, they complain very little of the lawyers. 
Thofe with whom I hive been acquainted, ap- 
pear to enjoy a great reputation for integrity; 
fuch as Sumner, Wendell, Lowell, Sullivan. 

One of the greateft ornaments of the American 
bar, is the celebrated Adams 5 who, from the 
humble ftation of a fchoolmafter, has raifedhim- 
felf to the firft dignities j whofe name is as much 
refpefted in Europe, as in his own country, for 
the difficult embaffies with which he has beea 
charged. He has, finally, returned to his retreat, 
in the midft of the applaufes of his fellow-citi- 
zens, occupied in the cultivation of his farou 
Such were the generals and ambaflfadors of the 
beft ages of Rome and Greece ; fuch were Epa- 
minondas, Cincinnatus, and Fabius. 

It is not poflible to fee IVir, Adams, who knows 
fo well the American conftitutions, without 
fpeaking to him of that which appears to be tak- ^ 
ing place in France. I do not know whether 
he has an ill opinion of our charader, of our 
conftancj", or of our underftanding 5 but he does 
not believe that we can eftablifh a liberty, 
even equal to what the Englilh enjoy ; he does 
, Dot believe, even that webia\e\.Vvex\^\\V.,'VvVfc\!ofc 
indent {tateS'gcatxdX, to reouYie, vV\."aX tvo \^x 
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fliould be impofed without the confent of the 
people. 

Mr. Adams is not the only man didinguifhed 
in this great revolution, who have retired to 
the obfcure labours of a country life. General , 
Heath is one of thofe worthy imitators of the Ro- 
man Cincinnatus -, for he likes not the Americaa 
Cincinnati : their eagle appears to him a gew- , 
gaw. Onfliewing me a letter from the immor- 
tal Waftiington, whom he loves as a father and 
reveres as an angel — this letter, fays he, is a jewel 
which, in my eyes, furpaffes all the eagles and all 
the ribbons in the world. It was a letter in 
•which that general had felicitated him for his 
^ood condu6t on a certain occafion. With what 
joy did this refpe6lable man ihew me all parts of 
his farm ! What happinefs he enjoys on it 1 He 
IS a true farmer. A glafs of cyder, which he pre- 
fented to me, with franknefs and good humour 
painted on his countenance, appeared to me fu- 
perior to the mod exquifite wines. With this iim- 
plicity, men are worthy of liberty, and they are 
lure of enjoying it for a long time. 

This fimpiicity chara6terizes almod all the men 
of this Hate, who have a£led diflinguifhed parts 
in the revolution : fuch, among others, as Samuel 
Adams, and Mr. Hancock the prcfent governor. 
If ever a man was fincerely an idolator of repub* 
licanifm, it is Samuel Adams; and never a man 
tinited more virtues to give refpe6t to his opini- 
ons. He has the excefs of republican virtues^ 
untainted probity, iimplicity, modefty,and^ above 
^}), Grmnefs : be will have no caip\Vv3\'aX\Q!a ^'>5^ 
abufes; be fear$ as much the de^^oViv^m o^ ^"^^V^ 
fad talents^ as tbe dcfpotifm o€ Vvce. CV«o» 
ing tbegreatea JoVe and refpe&iot ^N^5s^^V 
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be voted to take from him the command at thtf. 
end of a certain term ; he recolledted that Caefar 
could not have fucceeded in overturning the re- 
public bat by prolonging the command of the 
army. The event, however, has proved that the 
application was falfe. 

Samuel Adams is the bed fupporter of the par- 
ty of Governor Hancock. You know the great 
facrifices which the latter made in the revolu- 
tion. The fame fpirit of patriotifm animates 
him ftill. A great generofity, united to a vaft 
ambition, forms his charader : he has the virtues 
and the addrefs of popularifm ; that is to fay, 
that, without effort, he fhcws himfelf the equal, 
and the friend of all. I fupped at his houfe with 
a hatter, who appeared to be in great familiarity' 
with him. Mr. Hancock is amiable and polite, 
when he wifhes to be ; but they fay he does not 
always chufe it. He has a marvellous gout, 
which difpenfes him from all attentions, ^nd for* 
bids the accefs to his houfe. Mr. Hancock has not 
the learning of his rival, Mr. Bowdoin -, he feems 
even to difdain the fciences. The latter is more 
efleemed by enlightened men ; the former more 
beloved by the people. Among the partizans of 
the governor, I diftinguiflied two brothers, by 
the name of Jarvis 5 one is comptroller general 
of the ftate ; the other, a phyfician, and member 
of the legiflature. The fir ft has as much calm- 
nefs of examination and profundity of thought, 
as the latter has of rapidity in his penetration, 
agility in his ideas, and vivacity in his expreflion. 
They refemhle each other itv ot\e \>ovt\1, iVv^t U, 
j'n fimplicity ; a virtue born \V\t\\ W^ K.ts\tx\c"2cwi, 
3nd only acquired with us. li 1 ^e^€i Vo ^^ax^x. 
tojr^a all the eftimable charaaeis vi\xvc\v\lov».; 
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in this charming town, my portraits would never 
be finiflied. I found every where, that hofpita- 
lity, that affability, that friendAiip for the French 
which M. Caftellux has fo much exalted. \ 

The parts adjacent to Bofton, are charming and 
well cultivated, adorned with elegant houfes and 
agreeable fituations. Among the furrounding 
eminences you diftinguiih j^unker-hill. You ar- 
rive at Bunker-hill by the fuperb bridge at 
Charlefton, of which I have fpoken. This £own 
was entirely burnt by the Engliih, in their at- 
tack of Bunker-hill. It is at prefent rebuilt with 
elegant houfes of wood. You fee here the (lore 
of Mr. Gorham, formerly prelident of Congrefs, 
This hill offers one of the moft aftonifhing monu- 
ments of American valour 5 it is impofllble to 
conceive how feven or eight hundred men, badly 
armed, and fatigued, having juft conftru6ted, in 
hafte, a few miferable intrenchn>ents, and who 
knew nothing, or very little, of the ufe of arms, 
could refift, for fo long a time, the attack of the 
llngliih troops, frefli, well disciplined,, fucceed- 
ing each other in the attack. But fuch was the 
vigorous refiflance of the Americans, that tlie 
Englifh loft many men, killed and wounded, be- 
fore they became matters of the place. 

The taxable heads of this ftate are upwards of 
one hundred thoufand, acres of arable land two 
hundred thoufand, pafturage three hundred and 
forty thoufand, uncultivated two millions, tons 
of fhipping at Bofton fixty thoufand. 

From Bofton I proceeded to New York by 
land. The diftance beiv/e^^ti iVvt.^'i \«^\vs^ na 
about two hundred and fvt\^ m\\^%. ^v^^ ^^^^7 
fons have united in efta\)\\(\v\tv^ ^ Vv^^ '^'^^ ^^^ 
geacej or public ftage, Nvhicb ig^C^^ x^'yi^^^M 
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the convenience of travellers. In the fiinfimcr 
ieafon, the journey is performed in four days. 

We fet out from Bofton at four aclock in tho 
morning, and pafled through the handfometown 
of Cambridge. The country appears well culti- 
vated as far as Weflon, where we breakfafted; 
thence we pafled to Worcefter to dinner, forty- 
eight miles from Boflon. This town is elegant, 
and well peopled : the printer, I faiah Thomas, ha» 
rendered it famous through all the continent. 
He prints mod of the works which appear; and 
it muft be granted, that his editions are corre& 
Thomas is the Didot of the United States. The 
tavern, where we had a good American dinner* 
is a charming boufe of wood, well ornamented; 
, it is kept by Mr. Peafe, one of the proprietors of 
the Bolion ftage. 

We flept the iirft night at Spenfer, a new vil- 
lage in the midil of the woods. Tlie houfe of the 
tavern was but half built j but the part that was 
finifhed, had an air of cleanlinefs which pleafes, 
becaufeit announces that degree of competence, 
thofe moral and delicate habits, which are never 
feen in our villages. The chambers were neat, 
the beds good, the iheets clean, fupper paflable j 
cyder, tea, punch, and all for fourteen pence 
a-head. There were four of us. Now, compare, 
my friend,. this order of things with what you 
have a thdufand times feen in our French ta- 
verns—chambers dirty and hideous, beds infe^ed 
with bugs, thofe infe6ls which Sterne calls the 
rightful inhabitants of taverns, if, indeed, long 
polfeiJjon gives a right 5 fheeis iW w«i^\td, ^itid 
exbaJing a fetid odour ; bad coverm^, vj\wt «Ld>\V 
terated, and every thing at its we\?^\\t\ti ^o\<i\ 
rrcedjr fervaats, v^ho are coinplailanx otA^ >^ 
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proportion to your equipage j grovelling towards 
a rich traveller, and infolent towards him whom 
they fufpe6t of mediocrity. Such are the eter- 
nal torments of travellers in France : add to this, 
the fear of being robbed, the precautions neceffary 
to be taken every night to prevent it; while, in 
theUnited States, you travel withoutfcar, as with- 
out arms ; and you ileep quietly among the woods, 
in an open chamber of a houfe, whoic doors fhut 
without locks. And now judge which country 
merits the name of civilized, and which bears the 
afped of the greatelt general happinefs. ^ 

We left Spenfer at four o clock in the morn- 
ing. New carriage, new proprietor. It was a 
carriage without fprings, a kind of waggon. A 
Frenchman, who was with me, began, at the 
firft jolt, to curfe the carriage, the driver, and 
the country. Let us wait, faid I, a little, before 
we form a judgment: every cuftom has its 
caufe ; there is doubtlefs fome reafon why this 
kind of carriage is preferred to one hung with 
fprings. In fa6t, by the time we had run thirty 
miles among the rocks, we were convinced that 
a carriage with fprings would very foon^iave been 
overfet and broken. 

The traveller is well recompcnfed for the fa- 
tigue of this route, by the variety of romantic 
fituations, by the beauty of the profpeds which 
it offers at each ftep, by the perpetual contraft of 
favage nature and the efforts of art. Thofe vaft 
ponds of water, which lofe themfelves in the 
"woods ; thofe rivulets, that wafh the meadow, 
newly fnatched from uncultivated nature j thofe 
neat boufcs, fcattered amoi\qAVt.iQt^^^»^Nx^ ^^^- 
tawing fwarms of ch\\dT?.tv/^o^cw& ^^^V^^"^^ 
^Dd well clad J thofe fedflis, con^^^^^*^^^^?^"^ 
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of trees, whofe dellrudion is committed to the 
hand of time, and which are covered under the 
leaves of Indian corn 3 thofe oaks which prefervc 
flill the image of their ancient vigour, but which^ 
girdled at the bottom, raife no longer to heavea 
but dry and naked branches, which ihefirft ilrokc 
of wind rauft brirjg to the earth: all thefe ob- 
je£ts, fo new to an European^ arreff him, abforb ' 
him, and plunge him into an agreeable reverie. 
The depths of the forefts, the prodigious (ize aad 
height of the trees, call to his mind the time 
when the favages were the only inhabitants of 
this country. This ancient tree has beheld themj 
they filled thefe forefts : they have now givea 
place to another generation. The cultivator 
fears no more their vengeance j his mufket, for- 
merly his neceifary companion at the plough, 
now refts fufpended in his'houfe. Alone, with 
his wife and children, in' the midft of the fore^, 
he (leeps quietly, he labours in peace, and he is 
happy. Such were the ideas which occupied aie 
the greater part of my journey : they fometimes 
gave place to others, arifing from the view of the 
country houfes, which are feen at fmall diftances 
through alf the forefts of the Maflachufetts, 
Neatnefs embellifhes them all. Thf^ have fre- 
quently but one ftory and a garret ; their walls 
are papered; tea and coffee appear on their ta- 
bles; their daughters, clothed in calicoes, dif- 
play the traits of civility, franknc^ls, and decen- 
cy; virtues which always follow contentment 
and eafe. Almoft all thefe houfes arc inhabited 
by men who are both cukivatovs and ariifans; 
one Is a tanner, another a (hot^me^Vct , ^\xQ\V.^t 
>^//? goods; but all are farmers. HlV^^ coxx^vvs^^ 
^ores are well aiTortcd} you ficvd iu ^^^|^*= 
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iop, hats, nails, liquors. This order of things 
! ueceliary in a new fettlement ; it is to be hop- 
i that it will continue; for this general retail 
C!cupies lefs hands, and detaches fewer from the 
rcatol)je6t, of agriculture. It is not fuppofed 
lat one third of the land of Maflachufetts is un- 
sr cultivation : it is ditficult to fay when it will 
1 be fo, confidering the invitations of the wef- 
;rn country and the province of Maine. But 
ie uncleared lands are all located, and the pro* 
rietors have inclofed them with fences of differ- 
It forts. Thcfefeveral ki nds of fences are compof- 
1 of different materials, which announce the dif- 
;rent degree-s of culture in the country. Some are 
)mpofed of the light branches of trees; others, 
f the trunks of trees laid one upon the other; a 
lird fort is made of long pieces of wood, fup- 
jrting each other by making angles at the end j 
fourth kind is made of long pieces of hewn 
mber, fupported at the ends by palling into 
>les made in an upright poft; a fifth is like the 
irden fences in England ; the laft kind is made 
'Hones thrown together to the height of three 
et. This la (I is molt durable^ and is common 
Maflachufetts. 

From Spenfer to Brookfield is fifteen miles, 
he road is good as far as this lad town. A 
wn in the interior of America^ defignates an 
.tent of eight or ten miles, where are fcattered 
hundred or two hundred houfes. This diviiion 
to to was, is neceflary for affembling the inha- 
lants for eledlions and other purpbfes. With- 
it this divifjon, the inhabitanla tm^VA. ^<:i^'«BS> 
les to one «/JembIy, and fomtuni^% Vc\ ^Tv^'Ocw^tv 
icb wotild lead to coafu^ou. 1^^^^«^» '^ 
Id render it jxnpoffible to koov vVe V^V^J 
o/*^07 particular canton -, tViuicxN^^"^^^ 
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bafis of aiany regulations. No people carry their 
attention^ in this particular, fo far as the Atne* 
ricans. 

The (ituation of Brookfield is pidurefque. 
While breakfaft was preparing, I read the ga- 
zettes and journals, which are diftributed through 
all the country. Our breakfaft conlifted of cof- 
fee, tea, boiled and roafted meat 3 the whole for 
ten pence. New England currency, for each tra-* 
veller. From this place to Wilbraham, the road 
is covered with rocks, and bordered with woods. 
At this place, a new proprietor, and a new car- 
riage. A fmall light carriage, well fufpended, 
and drawn by two horfes, took place of our 
heavy waggon. We could not conceive how five 
of us could fit in this little Parifian chariot, and 
demanded another. The condudor faid he had 
no other; that there were fo few travellers in 
this part of the road, that he could not afford to 
run with more than two horfes j that molt of the 
travellers from New York flopped in Conne6ti- 
cut, and moft of thofe from Bofton at Worcefter. 
We were obliged to fubmit. We darted like 
lightning; and arrived, in an hour and a quarter, 
at Springfield, ten miles. This road appeared 
redly enchanting : I Teemed the whole way to . 
be travelling in one of the alleys of the Palais- 
royal. This man was one of the moft lively and 
induftrious, at the fame time the moft patient, I 
ever met with. In my two journeys throngh 
this place, I have heard many travellers treat him 
with very harfb language : he either anfwers not 
at all, or anfwers by giving ^00^ Tt.?i^Qw^. Ttxa 
greater part of men of tb\^ ^To^t.^\ow,A^ V>kv% 
country, obferve the fache cotvdu^ va ^vxcV c-^^^ \ 
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'while the leaft of thefe injuries in Europe would 
have occafioned quarrels. 

Springfield, where we dined, refembles an Eu-^ 
ropcan town ; that is, the houfes are placed near 
together. On a hill that overlooks this town, is" 
a magazine of ammunition and arms belonging to 
the liate of Maffachufetts. We fet out from 
Springfield, after dinner, for Hartford. We paifed, 
in a ferry-boat, the river that wafhes the environs 
of Springfield. 

I have pafTcd twice through Hartford, and 
both times in the night i fo that I cannot give an' 
exa6t defcription of it. It is a confiderable rural' 
town ', the greater part of the inhabitants live by 
agriculture; fo that eafe and abundance univer- 
fally reign in it. It is confidered as one of the 
moll agreeable in Conne6ticut, on account of its 
fociety. J t is the refidence of one of the moll re- 
fpe6table men in the United States, Colonel 
Wadfworth. He enjoys a confiderable fortune, 
which he owes entirely to his own labour and in- 
dullry. Pcrfe6tly verled in agriculture and com- 
merce ; univerfally known for the fcrvice he ren- 
dered to the American and Freridh armies during 
the war 5 generally efteemed and beloved for his 
great virtues ; he crowns all his qualities by an 
amiable and fingular modelly. His addrefs is 
frank, his countenance open, and his difcourfe 
iirople. Thus you cannot fail to love him as loon 
as you fee him*; efpecially as foon as you know 
him. I here defcribe the impreHion he made on 
me. 

Thr environs of 'HatlfotjL ^v^^X^"^ \ ^^\\^vx^ 
cu/drated- country *, neat, fc\«i%2LwX.'^>a!l^'^> ^"^^ 
meadows covered wUVi V\eYAs oi e2X>\tioS. ^^^^ 
moas fize, which faimttx iV^ TOaxYsX o\ ^^ 
Voi. XiX. Qt 
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York, and even Philadelphia. You there fee 
Iheep refembling ours 5 but not, like ours, 
watched by fhepberds, and tormented by dogs : 
hogs of a prodigious fize, furrounded with nu- 
merous families of pigs, wearing on the neck a 
triangular piece of wood, invented to hinder 
them from pafling the barriers which inclofe the 
cultivated fields j geefe and turkeys in abund* 
ance, as well as potatoes and all other vegetables. 
Produftions of every kind are excellent and 
cheap: the fruits, however, do not partake of 
this excellent quality, becaufe they are le(s at- 
tended to. Apples ferve for making cyder 5 and 

. great quantities of them are Ukewife exported. 
To defcribe the neighbourhood of Hartford, is 
to defcribe Conne6ticut; it is to defcribe the 
neighbourhood of Middleton, of Newhaven, and 
other places. Nature and art have here difplay- 
ed all their treafures; it is really the Paradife of 
the United States. M.de Crevecceur,wbo has been 
fo much reproached with exaggeration, is even 
below the truth in his defcription of this part of 
the country. 

This Hate owes all its advantages to its (itua* 
tion. It is a fertile plain, inclofed between two 
mountains, which render difficult its communica- 
tions by land with the other (lates. It is wafhed 
by the fuperb river Connedicut, which falls into 
the fea, and furniihes a fafe and eafy navigation. 
Agriculture being the bafis of the riches of this 
£late, they are here more equally divided. There 
is here more equality, lefs mifery, more (implici- 
ty, more virtue, avoreof qivcty tku\% ^hlch cocfli- 

tates repubJicanifm. 
Co/jaedicot appeara\V\te<iti«5Coxi\:vxw\x^\«wo.» 
Oa qiiittwf Hartford, you eat«t^^>ift«tA^^ 
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town not lefs elegant, very long, confining of 
houfes well built. They tell me it gave birth to 
the famous Silas Deane, one of the firH promoters 
of the American revolution 3 from a fchoolmafler 
in this town, elevated to the rank of an enyoy 
from congrefs to Europe. 

Wetherslield is remarkable for its vafl fieldg 
uniformly covered with onions j of which great 
quantities are exported to the Weft Indies. It 
is likewife remarkable for its elegant roeeting- 
houfe, or church. On Sunday it is faid to offer 
an enchanting fpedacle, by the number of young 
handfome perfons who affemble there, and by 
the agreeable mufic with which they intermingle 
the divine fervice. 

Newhaven yields not to Wethersfield for the 
beauty of the fair fcK. At their balls, during 
the winter, it is not rare to fee a hundred charm- 
ing girls, adorned witli thofe brilliant complex- 
ions feldom met with in journeying to the fouth> 
and dreffed in elegant fimplicity. The beauty of 
. completion is as ftriking in Connedicut^ as its 
numerous population. You will not go into a 
tavern without meeting with neatnefs, decency, 
and dignity. The tables are ferved by a young 
girl, decent and pretty j by an amiable mother, 
whofe age has not effaced the agreeablenefs of 
her features j by men who have that air of digni- 
ty which the idea of equality infpires j and who 
arc not ignoble and bafe^ like the greateft part of 
our tavern-keepers. On the road you often meet 
thofe fair Conne6ticut girls, either driving a car- 
riage, or alone on horfeback, ^laWo.^Vci'^ Vi^W.^ \ 
with an elegant hat on vVie\it2L^,^^Vvv&'^'^'^^^> 
aad a caJico gown •,— .xxfa^e^^VCvOci \xon^^n^ ^^^ 
the early culdvalioa oi tYievx \t.2fcti, ^isica vw 
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are trufted fo young to themfelves, the fafety of 
the road, and the general innocence of manners. 
They are here indeed under the protedtion of 
public morals^ and pf their own innocence : it is 
the confcioufnefs of this innocence, which ren- 
ders them fo complaifant, and fo good. 

Other proofs of the profperity of Conne^cut, 
are the number of new houfes every-wherc to be 
' . feen, and the number of rural manufadories 
.arifing on every fide, of which I (hall fpeak here- 
after. But even in this ftate there are many 
lands to fell. A principal caufe of this is the 
tafte for emigration to the wellern country. The 
defire of finding better, imbi tiers the enjoyments 
even of the inhabitants of Conne6ticut. Perhaps 
this tafle arifes from the hope of efcaping taxes, 
which, though fmall, and almoft nothing in com- 
parifon with thofe of Europe, appear very heavy. 
In a country like the United States, every thing 
favours the forming of new fettlements. The 
new comers are fure, every where, of finding 
friends and brothers, who fpeak their own Jan- ' 
guage and admire their courage. Provifiohs are 
cheap the whole way 5 they have nothing to 
fear from the fearch of cuftom-houfe clerks, on 
entering from one province to another, nor river- 
tolls, nor imports, nor vexations ; — man is free as 
the air he breathes *. 

Before arriving at Middleton, where we were 
to breakfaft, we {lopped on the hill which over- 
looks that town, and theimmenfe valley on which 
it is built. It is one of the fineit and richeft pro- 
Ipeds that I have feen in America. I could not 

* What an exaggerated defcrlption \ but \t c«T\t^\U ^ivXa^ 
ifote in the impoOihllity ot its being UteraW^ Xt^ic 
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fatiate myfelf with the variety of the fcenes which 
this landfcape laid before me. 

Middleton is built like Hartford : broad ftreets, 
trees on the fides, and handfome houfes. We 
changed borfes and carriages at Durham 3 and 
after admiring a number of pi dturefque fituations 
on the road, we arrived at Newhaven, where we 
dined. The univerfity here enjoys a great repu- 
tation through the continent ; the port is much 
frequented ; the fociety is faid to be very agreeable. 
The univerfity is prefided over by a reipe6^ble 
and learned man^ Mr. Stiles. 

We are obliged to quit this charming town, to 
arrive in the evening at Fairfield. We pafled 
the inconvenient ferry at Stratford ^afteir wards, 
affailed by a violent ftorm, we were well'^enough' 
defended from it by a double curtain of leather 
which covered the carriage. The driver, though 
pierced through with the rain, continued his 
route through the obfcurity of a very dark night. 
Heaven, however, preferved us from accident. 
We paifed the night at Fairfield, a town unhap- 
pily burnt in the laft war. Moft of the houfes 
are rebuilt ; but thofe who have feen this town 
before the war, regret its ancient ftate, and the 
air of eafe, and even opulence, that then diflin- 
guiihed it. 

At Fairfield finiflied the agreeable part of our 
journey. From this town to Rye, thirty-three 
miles, we had to flruggle againft rocks and preci- 
pices. I knew not which to admire moft in the 
driver, his intrepidity or dexterity. I cannot 
conceive how he avoided IwervV^ \!\tBR.% ^^.^vcv^ 
the carnage in pieces, and Vvonv YCvsVc^x^^'^c.cjn^^ 
retain thcmCelves in defcendm^ v\i<fc ^^vx-ca.^^^*^^ 
rocka. One of thcfc is caWcd lAoifctL^>B. % ^ ^"^^^ 
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of rocks fo ^eep, that if a horfe flioiild flip« the 
carriage muft be thrown into a valley two o][f 
three hundred feet below. 

From Horfeneck we pafTed to New Rocbelle, 
a colony founded the laft century by fome French 
emigrants, which appears not to have profpered. 
Perhaps this appearance refults from the lad war ; 
for this place fufFered much from the neighbour- 
hood of the Englifti, whofe head-quarters were 
at New- York. This place, however, will always 
^e celebrated for having given birth to one of 
the mofl diflinguifhed men of the laft revolution 
— a republican remarkable for his firmnefs and 
his coolnefs^ a writer eminent for his nervous 
riyle, and his clofe logic, Mr. Jay, at prefent mi- 
nifter of foreign affairs. 

. The fallowing anecdote will give an idea of , 
the firmnefs of this republican : at the lime of 
laying the foundation of the peace in 1783, M. 
de Vergennes, actuated by fecret motives, wifhed 
to engage the ambalTadors of congrefs to confine 
fheir demands to the filheries, and to renounce 
the weftern territory j that is, the vafl and fertile 
country beyond the AUeganey mountains. This 
minifter required particularly, that the independ- 
ence of America fhould not be confidered as the 
balls of the peace 5 but, fimply, that it fhould be 
conditional. To fucceed in this projed, it was ne- 
cefTary to gain over Jay and Adams. Mr. Jay de- 
clared to M. de Vergennes, that he would fooner 
lofe his life than fign luch a treaty 5 that the 
Americans fought for independence ; that they 
wou)(] never lay down their arms till it fliould be 
faJ/f confecrated -, that the coutl o5 "gt^^tvc^V^^ 
recognifed it, and that there wou\d\ie a couuaeC\^- 
^Jon In lier cofldudl, if Ilie (houU deNivxVG i\ota vWX 
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it. It was not difficult for Mr. Jay to bring 
, Adams to this determination ; and M. de 
•gennes could never fliake his tirmnefs. 
Jonfider here the ft range concurrence of events, 
iC American, who forced the court of France, 
d gave laws to the Englidi minifter, was the 
andfoQ of a French refugee of the laft century, 
ho fled to New Rochelle. Thus the defcendaot of 
man, whom Louis XIV. had perfecuted with a 
oolifh rage, impofed his decilions on the de- 
cendant of that fovereign, in his own palace, a 
jundredyears after the banilhmentof the anceftor, 
Mr. Jay was equally immoveable by all the efforts 
of the Englifti minifter, whom M. de Vergennes 
bad gained to his party .^ He proved to him, 
that it was the intereft of the Englifh themfelves, 
that the Americans Ihould be independent, and 
oot in a iituation which ihould render them de- 
pendent on their ally. He converted him to 
this fentiment 5 for his reafoning determined the 
court of St. James's. When Mr. Jay palfed 
through England to return to America, Lord 
Shel bourne defired to fee him. Accufed by the 
nation of having granted too much to the Ame- 
ricans, he defired to know, in cafe he had per- 
filled not to accord to the Americans the weftern 
territory, if they would have continued the war? 
Mr. Jay anfwcred, that he believed it, and that 
he fliould have advifed it. 

It is thirty-one miles from Rye to New- York 
The road is good, even, and gravelly. We flop 
ped at one of the beft taverns I have feen h 
America. It is kept by Mrs. FLa^MvV^wd, ^N 
had aa excellent dinner, and e\ve.2L^, '^lc^ ^'^^ 
circumfiances very agrecab\e, >wYv\c>c\ '^^ln^xv^ 
cbccr at Uiis houfe, the au o£ W^ ^<^^:^^ 
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infinitely graceful and obliging ; and (he had a 
charming daughter, genteel and well educated, 
who played very well the forte-piano. Before ar- 
riving at New- York, we pafled by thofe places 
which the Englifh had fo well fortified while 
they were matters of them. 

On the 12th of 06tober, we fet out from Bof- 
ton * at half paft feven in the morning, and arriv- 
ed by fix in the evening at Providence. It is forty^ 
^ nine noiles ; the road good, the foil Itony, gravelly, 
and fandy, and, as ufual for fuch a foil, covered 
with pines. The country, bordering the road, ap- 
pears neither fertile nor well peopled: you may here 
fee hou fes in decay, and children covered with 
rags. They had, however, good health, and good 
complexions. The filence which reigns in the 
other American towns on Sunday, reigns at Pro- 
Tidence even on Monday. Every thing here an- 
nounces the decline of bufinefs. Few veffels are 
to be feen in the port. They were building, 
however, two diililleries ; as if the manufadories 
of this poifon were not already fufficiently nu- 
merous in the United States. Whether it be from 
prejudice or reality, I feemed to perceive every 
where the filence of death, the effed of paper- 
money f. I feemed to fee, in every face, the air 
of a Jew ; the refult of a traflSc founded on fraud 
and fineffe. I feemed to fee, likewife, in every 
countenance, the effefts of the contempt which the 
other fiates bear to this, and the confcioufnefs of 
meriting that contempt. The paper-money at 
this time was at a difcount of ten for one. 

* Though thisjourwy was made aSt«>LVt^^x».QS^^v««tA^\ 
the fucceeding letters, it v;aat\iou%\it\>cft.xo\tjJL«x\x.>RSi.x^^ ^ 
3/1 appendage to the other joumcv M \axvd» r^,^A«^ - 

/ Wt a revere phiUppicon tU i^No\utvoTv Wtv^v^^ 
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I went from Providence to Newport in a pac- 
ket-boat. This journey might be made by land j 
but I preferred the water. We arrived in feven 
hours and a half 5 and during two hours we had 
contrary wind. This diftance is thirty miles. 
We never loll light of land j but it offers nothing 
pi^urefque or curious. A fe.w houfes, fome trees, 
and a fandy foil, are all that appears to the eye. 

The port of Newport is conlidered as one of 
the bell in the United States. The bottom is 
good, the harbour capable of receiving the larg- 
eft (liips, and feems deftined by nature to be of 
great confequence. This place was one of the 
principal fcenes of the laft war. The fuccelBve 
arrival of the American, Englilh, and French ar- 
mies, left here a confiderable quantity of money. 

Since the peace, every thing is changed. The 
reign of folitude is only interrupted by groups of 
idle men. Handing with folded arms at the cor- 
ners of the ftreets ; houfes falling to ruin -, mifer- 
able fliops, which prefent nothing but a few 
coarfe fluffs, or bafkets of apples, and other arti- 
cles of little value ; grafs growing in the public 
fquare, in front of the court of juftice ; rags fluff- 
ed in the windows, or hung upon hideous women 
and lean unquiet children. 

^ Every thing announces mifery, the triumph of 
ill faith, and the influence of a bad government. 
You will have a perfe6l idea of it, by calling to 
mind the impreliion once made upon us on enters 
ing the city of Liege. Recolleft the crowd of 
mendicants befieging us at every flep, to implore 
charity; that irregular mafs of Gotbkvc \\wvfe3» 
falling to rain, windows wUhowl ^^i^s^x^^'fekV^S. 
uncovered; recal to your mmd X\\^ ^^.^gsxtsk 'sSl 
/He/i fcarcely bearing the puiW. ol VNJKoas:^^ 
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children in tatters, and boufes hung with jrags; I ^ 
in (hort, reprefent to yonrfelf the afylum of ft" I * 
mine, the rafcality and the impudence that gene- ' I ^ 
ral mifery infpires, and you will recoiled Liege> 
and have an image of Newport. 

Thefe two places are^icverthelefs well fituatcd 
for commerce, and furrounded by lands by no 
means unfruitful 3 but at Liege, the produ&loDS 
of the country ferve to fatten about fifty idle cc- 
clefiaftics, who, by the aid of ancient religious 
prejudices, riot in pleafure, in t\e midft of thoU" 
iands of unhappy wretches who are dying with 
hunger. At Newport, the people, deceived by 
two or three knaves, have brought on their own 
mifery, and de{lr9yed the bleflings which Nature 
had lavifhed upon them. They have themfelvcs 
fandified fraud; and this aft has rendered them 
cJdious to their neighbours, driven commerce from 
their doors, and labour from their fields. 

The flate of Rhode Ifland will never again 
fee thofe happy days, till they take from circula- 
tion their paper-money, and reform their govern- 
ment. The magiftrates fliould be lefs dependent 
on the people than they are at prefent, and the 
members of the legiflature Ihould not be fo often 1 
ele6ted. It is inconceivable that fo many honeft l 
people fliould groan under the prefent anarchy ; 
that fo many Quakers, who compofe the bafis of 
the population of this ftate, fhould not combine 
together to introduce this reform*. — If this re- 
form is not fpeedily executed, I doubt not but the 
ilate will be unpeopled. 

A great part of the em\g;t2i\Aoxv lot vVva ^^<ile- 

• 7 his /late has fmce acceded tc. x\vt ivt.Ni i^^^iJ^v^^N^vcw 
fr>ent, and no doubt, in our aut\\oi'a o^vi^o^*^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^"^^^ 
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merit at Mufkingum, on the Ohio, is from this 
flate.' General Varnamis at their head. A num- 
ber of families are preparing to join them. Nearljr 
all the honed people of Newport would quit the 
place, if they could fell their effeds. I doubt not, 
likewife, but the example of Rhode Illand will be 
a proof, in the eyes of many people, that a repub- • 
lican government is difaftrous. This example, 
however, only proves, that there fhould not be a 
too frequent rotation in the legiflative power, and 
that there ought to be a ftability in the executive 5 
that there is as much danger in placing the ma- 
giftrates in a ftate of too great dependence on the 
people, as there is in making them too independent. 
But in the midft of their prefent difordcrs, you 
hear nothing of robberies, of murders, or of men- 
dicity ; for the American poor does not degrade 
himfelf fo far as to abjure all ideas of equity,^nd 
all fhame. And this is a trait which ftill marks 
the difference between Newport and Liege ; the 
Rhode-iflander does not beg, and he does not 
ileal— the ancient American blood ftill runs in 
his veins. 

I was detained at Newport by the fouth-wcft 
winds, till the 13th, when we fet fail at midnight; 
the captain not wiihing to fail fooner^^for fear of 
touching before day on Block Illand. The wind 
and tide carried us at the rate of nine or ten 
miles an hour j and we fhould have arrived at 
New York the next evening, but we were de- 
tained at Heijgate^ a kind of gulph, eight miles 
from New York. This is a narrow paflage* 
formed by the approach of Lorv^ \^^ti^ \a"^^\^ 
Idaad, aad rendered horrible by tocV^, co^cjes^^ 
at high water. The whirlpoo\ oi tV\% %^3\'^\' 
JiuiepercdYod mi low vaUr \ \>^aiX *vx "^"^ ^"^^^ 
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prifing that veflels which know it not, fliould bc 
dafhed in pieces. They fpeak of an Engliili fri- 
gate loft there the laft war.' This Hellgate is an 
obftacle to the navigation of this (Iraight ; but it 
is not rare, in fummer, to run from Newport to 
New York, two hundred miles, in twenty hours. 
As you approach this city, thecoafts of thefe two 
iflands prefent the moft agreeable fpe6tacle. They 
arc adorned with elegant country-houfes. Long 
Ifland is celebrated for its high ftateof cultivation. 
The price of paflage and your table, from Provi- 
dence to New York, is fix dollars. 

I ought to fay one word of the packet-boats of 
this part of America, and of the facilities which 
they offer. Though, in my opinion, it is more 
advantageous, and often lefs expenfive, to go by 
land; yet 1 owe fome praifes to the cleanlinefs and 
good order obfervable in thefe boats. The one 
which I was in contained fourteen beds, ranged in 
two rows, one above the other; ever}' one had its 
little window. The chamber was well aired j fo 
that you do not breathe that naufeous air which 
infe6ts the packets of the Engliih Channel. It 
\va8 well varniftied ; and two ciofe corners were 
made in the poop, which ferve as private places. 
The provifipns were good. There is not a little 
town on juFthis coaft, but what has this kind of 
packets going to New York 5 fuch as New Haven, 
New London, &c. They have all the fame neat- 
nefs, the fame em belli flmit^nt, the fame conveni- 
t-nce for travellers. There is nothing like it on 
the old continent. 
Nothing is more tnflC^\fi<ie,tvV.Oci^xv N\\^^\V?aa\\^'a 
of New York — betw ett\ Vnvo ts\^^^\c w^\^> nJws. 
north, Sitid theeaft. TVvc iottciW \e^^•^^v^*^^•^^^^ 
Nqxv Jcnby : it is fo dce^, tW^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
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anchor In It. I have at this moment under mj 
eyes, a French (hip of one thoufand two hundred 
tons, deHined to the £aft India trade, which has 
come into it to reiit. Two inconveniences are^ 
however, experienced in this riVer ; the defcent of 
ice in the winter, and the force of the north- well 
wind. , Ships mount this commodious river as far 
as Albany, a town fituated a hundre^d and feventy 
miles from New York. 

Albany will yield very foon, in profperity, to 
ft town called Hudfon, built on a fpot where, foui 
years ago, there was only a fimple farm-boufe 
At prefent it contains a hundred good dwelling 
houfes, a court-houfe, public fountains, &c. More 
than fifty ihips belong to it, which export the 
. American produdions to the iilands and to Eu- 
rope. Two whaling (hips are of the number. Theic 
veilels.do not winter idly, like thofe of Albany, in 
the port. They trade in the Weft Indies during 
this leilfon. Poughkeepfie, on the fame river, has 
doubled its population and its commerce fince the 
war. 

The inattention of the people of Albany to fo- 
reign commerce, may be attributed to the ferti- 
lity of their lands. Agriculture abounds there* 
and they like not to hazard themfelves to the dan- 
gers of the fea, for a fortune which they can draw 
from the bounty of the foil which furrounds them. 
The fertility of the uncultivated lands, and the ad- 
vantages which they offer, attrad fettlers to this 
Suarter. New fettlements are forming here ; but 
owly, becaufe other dates furnifti landsi if not 
as fertile, at lead attended with more 2.d\'^^^^<^^^ 
for figricultare, as they are lefs eiipofe^ lo nXv^ ^'J-* 
ce/Sve rigours offo long a wlut^i . 

Vol. XIX. ' R ^"vy 
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When this part of America ihall be well peo- 
pled, the north river will otter one of the fioeft 
channels for the eiLportation of its produdioas. 
N^fvigrabie for more than two hundred miles from 
the ocean, it communicates with the river Mo- 
hawk, with the lakes Oneida, Ontario, Erie^ and 
all that part of Canada. The falls which are 
found in this route may be^eaiily vanquished by 
canals, (6 eafy to conilrud in a country abound* 
ing with men and money. This river communi- 
cates with Canada in another quarter, by the lakes 
George and Champlaine. it is this fituatioii 
which will render New York the channel of the 
fur-trade, at lead during the cxiflence of this 
kind of commerce, which fuppofes the exiftence 
of lavages, and great quantities of uncultivated 
lands. 

By the Eaft River, New York communicates 
with Long ifland, and with all the eaftern flates. 
Ships of the line anchor likewife in this river, and 
near the quay, where they are fheltered from the 
l^rms which fometimes. ravage thefe coafts. This 
happy fit uation of New York will explain to you 
the caufes why the Englifli give it the preference 
over the other parts of America. Being the great 
market for Connedicut and New Jerfey, It pours 
in upon thofe dates the produdions of the Eaft 
Indies, and of Europe. It is difficult to obtain an 
account of the exportations and importations of 
this ilate. Colonel I/arab» who is at the head of 
the cuftom-hoafe, invelopes all his operations in 
the rood profound niyilery ; it is an effe€t of the 
Datch fpirit, that ttill governs this city. The 
Dutchman conceals his ga\u& 2i.\vi Vv^ cocQm^\c;&\ 
A^ iivcs bvLt for himfelf • 
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' The Engliih have a great prediledioti fof this 
city, and for its prododions; thuft its port i§ 
always covered with £ngli(h ihips. They prefer 
even its wheat } fo that the American merchants 
bring wheat from Virginia^ and fell it for that of 
New York. 

The prcfence of congrefs with the diplomatic 
body, and the concourfe of ftrangers^ contribute 
much to extend here the ravages of luxury. The 
inhabitants are far from complaining at it ^ thcf 
prefer the fplendor' of wealth* atid the (how of 
enjoyment, to the (implicity of manners, and the 
pure pleafures refulting from it. The ofage of 
fmoking has not difappeared in this town, with 
the other cudoms of their fathers, the Dutch. 
They fdioke cigars, which come from the Spaniih 
i (lands. They are leaves of tobacco rolled in 
form of a tube, of fix inches long, which are 
fmoked without the aid of any inftruntent. This 
ufage is revolting to the French. It may appear 
difagreeable to the women, by deftroying the pu- 
rity of the bi^eath. The philofopher condemns itj 
as it is a fuperfluous want. 

It has, however, one advantage; it aceul^oms 
to meditation, and prevents loquacity. Th6 
fmoker alks a queftion ; the anfwer comes two 
minutes after, and it is well-fonnded. The 
cigar renders to a man the fervice that the philo* 
fopher drew from the glafs of water^ which he 
drank when he was in anger. 

The great commerce of this city, and the faci* 
lity of living here, augments the population of 
the ftate with great rapidity. In 177^, iVit.'^ ttib- 
koned one iiundred and forty-eX^Vil^^wAKcA.^'^^ 
baadred and twenty-four "whVte&s Vi\ Vl^> ^^^ 
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number was two hundred and nineteen thondmj 
cine hundred and ninety-iix. 

If there is a town on the Anaerican continefit 
where the Engliih luxury difplays its follies^ it in 
New York. You will find here the Englifh fa- 
ibions. In the drefs of the women^ you will fee 
the mod brilliant iilks^ gauzes^ hats, and borrow* 
ed hair. Equipages are rare, but they are t\c* 
gant. The men have more fimplicity in their 
drefs; they difdain gewgaws, but they take their 
revenge in the luxury of the table. 

Luxury forms already, in this town, a clafs of 
tnen very dangerous in fociety — ^I mean bachelors. 
The ex pence of wcimen cauifes matrimony to be 
dreaded by men. 

Tea forms, as in England, the bafis of the prin- 
cipal parties of pleafure. FruitSj . though more 
attended to in this ilate, are far from poifelfing 
the beauty and goodnefs of thofe of Europe. I 
have feen trees, in September, loaded at once with 
apples and with flowers. 

M. de Crevecoeur is right in his defcription of 
the abundance and good quality of provifions at 
New York, in vegetables, flefti, and efpecially in 
fifh. It is difficult to unite fo many advantages 
in one place. Provifions are dearer in New York, 
than in any other of the northern or middle ftates. 
Many things, efpecially thofe of luxury, are dearer 
here than in France. A hair-dreffer afks twenty 
ihillings per month ; wafhing coils four ihillingi 
for a dozen pieces. 

Strangers, who, having lived a long time io 
America, tax the Afneiicatva 'wvX.V^ cV!k^?lUK\^^ have 
declared to me, that lV\\s «LCc\x^«AAOTvtKs\&.\ifc cs\^« 
^ed to the towns, and \3aav. m \Xi^ cwv»x.x^ i«v; 
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will find them honefl. The French are the mod 
forwarii in making thefe complaints; and thrf 
believe that the Americans are more trickifh with 
them than with the Eoglilh. If this were a fadt, 
I fliould not be ailoniihed at it. The French^ 
whom I have fecn, are eternally crying up the ftr^ 
vices which their nation has rendered to the 
Americans, and oppofing thdr manners and cur^ 
toms, decrying their government, exalting tho 
favours rendered by the French government to* 
wards the Americans, and diminifhing thofe of 
congrefs to the JFrench. 

One of the greateH errors of travellers, is to 
calculate prices of provifions in a country, by 
the prices in taverns and boarding-houfes. It if 
a falle baiis 5 we fbould take, for the town, the 
price at the market, and this is about half the 
price that one pays at the tavern. This balis would 
be dill falfe, if it were applied to the country. 
There are many articles which are abundant in 
the country, and are fcarcely worth the trouble of 
collcding and bringing to market. Thefe reflec- 
tions appear to me neccifary to put one on hit 
guard againft believing, too readily in the prices > 
edimated by ha fly travel lert. Other circum* 
Hancfs likewife influence the price; fuch, for 
example, as war. 

Thefe prices were about double in New York 
during the war, to what they are now. Boarding 
and lodging by the week, is from four to fix dol- 
lars. The fees of lawyers are out of ail propor« 
lion ; they are, as in England, exceilive. Phyfi«» 
ciaos have not the fame advau\ak%i&vaV^\%\^^K^ 
«.? iBwycrBi the good health ^geiict^^ cKvpjt^ 
here, readers them little necta«c3| •, ^tx^^o^^ «* 
^u^ciently Qumerous^ ... ^' 

Tv 3 ^^ 
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I converfed with fome of tbem> and aiked what 
were the difeafes mofl common > they tdld mt, 
billious fevers 5 and that the greateft part of dif- 
eafes among tliem were occafioned by excedive 
cold, and the want of care ; but there are few 
difeafes here, added they. The air is pure; the 
inhabitants are tolerably temperate ; the people 
in good circumdances are not fufficiently rich to 
give themfelves up to thofe debaucheries which 
lull fo many in Europe j and there are no poor, 
jprovi lions being fo cheap. 

Let thofe men who doubt the prodigious ef- 
feds that liberty produces on man, and on his in- 
du(lr}% tranfport themfelves to America. What 
miracles will they here behold ! Whilft in many 
places of £urope the villages and towns are falling 
to ruin, rather than augmenting, new edifices are 
here rifing on all iides. New York was in great 
part confumed by fire in the time of the war. The 
vefiiges of this terrible conflagration difappear; the 
a6tivity which reigns every where, announces a 
riiing pofterity : they enlarge in every quarter, 
and extend their fireets. Elegant buildings,' in 
the Englifh ftyle, take place of thofe fharp-roofed, 
doping houfes of the Dutch. You find fome ilill 
Handing in the Dutch fiylej they afford fome 
pleafure to the European obferverj they trace 
to him the origin of this colony,, and the man- 
ners of thofe who inhabit it, whilfl they call to 
bis mind the ancient Belgic fiate. 

I walk out by the fide of the North River 5 

what a rapid change in the fpace of fix week&l 

The river h forced back two hundred feet, and, 

bjr a^mplc mechamfm, vViey Wn^ ctoi\%x>a&R^ ^ 

Jund 0/ encaiement, compofc^ oi \««%^ uvo^^a ^^ 

irces croMag each other at cowem^x. ^^^ww 
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and faftened together by flrong beams, they con- 
duct this floating dyke to the place where it is to be 
fixed> and where there is often forty feet of water. 
Arrived at itsdeftination^ it is funk with an enor- 
mous-weight of flones. On all fides houfes are 
riiing, and flreets extending 3 I fee nothing but 
bufy workmen building and repairing. 

At the fame time they are ereding a building 
for congrefs. They are likewife repairing the 
hofpital: this building is in a bad condition; 
not a fick perfon could be lodged in it at the 
end of the war; it was a building al moil aban- 
doned 5 they have reftored the adminiftration of 
it to the Quakers^ from whom it bad been taken 
away during the war ; they have ordered it to be 
repaired, and the reparations are executing with 
the greateft vigour. This building is vaftj it is of 
brick» and peifedUy well-fituated on the bank of 
the North River. It enjoys every advantage : air 
the moft (alnbrious^ that may be renewed at plea- 
fure y water in abundance ; pleafant and e&teu- 
five walks for the lick 3 magnificent and agreeable 
profpeds ; out of the town, and yet fufficiently 
near it. 

It is likewife to the Quakers, to tliefe men fo 
much calumniated, of whom I Ihall fpeak more 
fully hereafter, that is owing the order obferve- 
able in the work-houfe, of which they have the 
fuperintendeoce. 

It is to their zeal al fo that is to be attributed 
the formation of the fociety for the abolition of 
flavery. 

A fociety of a more pompow% \!v<\fc, 'Wx.^Vvfv^ 
fervicesBrclds real, has been Uve^Vj iwm^- ^^'^^ 
objeA is the general pTomo^on oiicXt-t^cfc'W^^'*^^ 
A/ JwowJcdge. They zSkxsMi^ x«t^M .^asi'^ 
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do nothing. They bavip, howeveri eight hoiklhed 
pounds in the benk^ which remain idle. Their 
president is Governor Clinton ; and he is any other 
thing, rather than a man of learning* 

This fociety will have little fuccefs here — tbo 
Dutch are no lovers of letters. 

But though men of learning do not abonnd in 
this cily^ the prefence of congrefs attra£b> from 
time to time, at lead from all parts of Americsi 
the moil celebrated men. I have feen, pardco* 
larly, Meflrs. Jay, Maddifon, Hamilton, King> 
and Thornton. I have already fpoken to you of 
the firft. 

The name of Maddifon, celebrated in America* 
is well known in Europe, by the merited eologium 
made of him by his countryman and friend^ Mr; 
Jeiferfon, 

Though dill young, he has rendered the greateft 
fervices to Virginia, to the American confedera- 
tion, and to liberty and humanity in general. 
He contributed much with Mr. White, in reform- 
ing the civil and criminal codes of his country. 
He diftinguiftie.d himfelf, particularly, in the con- 
ventions tor the acceptation of the new federal 
fyHem. Virginia balanced a long time in adher- 
ing to it. Mr Maddifon determined to it the 
members of the convention, by his eloquence and 
his logic. This republican appears to be but 
about thirty-three years of age. He had, when 
I faw him, an air of fatigue ; perhaps it was the 
effed of the immenfe labours to which he has 
devoted himfelf for foine time paft» His look an- 
noaaces a ccnfor-, his convet(ax\oTi M«ww^ \Vi«i 
TDan of Jearning} and his refeive >wfL% i^^}. ^^ 
Bw/i confc'iQUB of hi» talents and a£ bu d^i^Cvt*. 
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During the dinner, to which he invited me, 
they fpokeof the refufal of North Carolina to ac- 
cede to the new conftitution. The majority 
againfl it was one hundred. Mr. Maddiibn be- 
lieved that this refufal would have no weight on 
the minds of the Americans $ and that it would 
not impede the operations of congrefs. I told 
him, that though this refufal might be regarded 
as a trifle in America, it would have great weight 
in Europe $ that they would never enquire there 
into the motives which di6tated it, nor confider 
the fmall confequence of this ftate in the cont'e* 
deration ; that it would be regarded as a germe 
of divilion, calculated to retard the operations of 
congrefs ^ and that certainly this idea would pre- 
vent the refurreftion of the American credit. 

Mr. Maddifon attributed this refufal to the at* 
tacbment of a great part of the inhabitants of that 
flate to their paper-money, and their tender-a6t. 
He w^s much inclined to believe, that this difpo<« 
£tion would not remain a long time. 

Mr. Hamilton is the worthy fellow-labourer of 
Mr. Maddifon : his figure announces a man of 
thirty-eight or forty years; he is not tall 5 his 
countenance is decided ; his air is open and mar- 
tial : he was aid-de-camp to Greneral \Va filing- 
ton, who had great confidence in him ; and hd 
well merited it. Since the peace he has taken up 
the profeflion of the laW, and devoted himfelf 
principally to public affairs. He has diflinguifhed 
himfelf in congrefs by his eloquence, and the fo^ 
lidi ty of his reaibni ng. Among the works which 
hare come from his pen, the u\o^ ^x^wvgox^^^ 
jwe, a number of letters interted\tv\Vvt,^^^^^'5s^'^^; 
0Dd the letters of Phocion, in f avoxis o^ vV^^^^"^ 
'^. Mr.HdiQiltoa had foustlxiwim.VvOa.^^ 
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during the War. At the eUablinimeot ofp^Act, 
he was^ of opiniooy that it was not beft to driv« 
them to defpair by a rigorous perfecution. And 
he had the happinefff to gain over to thefis mild 
fcntiments, thofe of his cotnpBtriots, whofe re- 
fentcnent had been juftly excited againft thcfe 
people^ for the woes they had brought on tbcir 
countrj. 

This young orator triumphed again in the 
convention of- the date of New York, where 
the an ti -federal party was numerous. When 
the convention was formed at Pougbkeepfie^ 
three quarters of the members were oppofed to 
the new fyftem. Mr. Hamilton joining his efibrti 
to thofe of the celebrated Jay, fucceeded in con- 
vincing the moft obf^inate, that the refufal of 
New York would occafion the greateft misfor- 
tunes to that date, and to the confederation. Ths 
conditution was adopted ; the feafl which follow- 
ed the ratification in New York, was magnificent ; 
the (hip Federalift, which was drawn in procef- 
fion, was named Hamilton, in honour of this elo« 
quent fpeaker. 

He has married the daughter of general 
Schuyler, a charming woman, who joins to the 
graces all the candor and fimplicity of an Ame^ 
rican wife. At dinner, at his houfe, I found Qe* 
neral Miflin, who diflinguifhed himfelf for his 
adivrty in the laft war. To the vivacity of a 
Frenchman, he appears to unite every obliging 
charaderidic. 

Mr, King, whom I faw at this dinner^ pafles 
for the mod eloquent man oi \.\\t -vwCwwai ^^\«k. 
What/iruck me moll in V\\m, ^fli^YvVi^ci^^^l* 

/fc appears iffnorant of bi» o^iv >wo\V\i, }Ax. 

HamiltoQ ha^ ike deter miued m ot ^ xe^>a^s^^^ 
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Mr. MaddlfoDy the meditative air of a profound 
politician. 

At this dinner^ a» at moft others which I made 
in America, they drank the health of M. de la 
Fayette. The Americans eonlider him as one of 
tb« hjerees of their liberty. He merits their love 
and efteem; they have not a better friend in 
France. His generolity to them has been mani- 
fefted on all public o€ca6cns, and (till more in pri« 
vate circamftances, where benefits remain un-* 
known. It is not, perhaps, to the honour of 
France, or the Frenchmen ^ho have been id 
Anaerica, to recount the fi€t, That he is the only 
one who has faccoored the unhappy fufferers ik 
the fire at Bofton, and the only one whofe doors 
are open to the Americans. 

Dr. Thornton, intimately conneded with the 
Americans whom I have mentioned, runs a 
dtlTerent career, that of humanity. Though by 
his appearance he does not belong to the fociety of 
Friends, he has their principles, and praftifes theit' 
morals with regard to the blacks. He told me 
the efforts which he has made for the execution 
of a vaft projed conceived by him for their bene^ 
fit. Perfuaded that there never can exift a fin- 
cere union between the whites and the blacks^ 
even on admitting the latter to the rights of free-^ 
men, he propofes to fend them back, and eflablifh 
them in Africa. This plan is frightful at the firft 
afped; Vit, on examination, it appears to be nei> 
celfary and advantageo^s. I ihall not enter upon 
it here, but referve it for my remarks on the ftate 
of the blacks in this country. 'NVx.tV^xxiXK^i^ 
who appears, hj his vivacity atv^ Vv^ ?i^x^sw^^^ 
manaers, to belong to the FreucVv ti«L<\oti,\%^^ 
MAniigoaz his mother has a ^\3LtiX^>An^ «^ 
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s there that, inHead of hardening his beart tA 

; fate of the negroes, as moft of the planters do^ 
has acquired that humanity, that compaflioQ 

r them, with which he is fo much impreiTed* 
.e told me he (hould have fet his flayes at liberty^ 

it had been in his power; but not being able 
do this, he treats them like men. 

I cannot finiih without fpeaking of another 
American, whofe talents in finance are well 
known here ; it is Colonel Duer, fecretary to the 
board of treafury. It is difficult to unite to a 
great facility in calculation, more extenfive viewi 
and a quicker penetration into the moft compli- 
cated projeds. To thefe qualities he joins good- 
nefs of hsart -, and it is to his obliging charader, 
and his zeal, that I owe much valuable ioforma- 
tioa on the finances of this country. 

I lliould (lill be wanting in gratitude, ihonld I 
nei;le6t to mention the politenefs and attention 
file wed me by the prefident of congrefs* Mr. 
Griffin. He is a Virginian, of very good abili- 
ties, of an figreenble figure, affable, and polite 
I faw at his houfe, at dinner, feven or eight wo 
men^ all drefTed in great hats, plumes^ &c. J 
was with pain that I remarked much of preter 
(ion in fome of thefe women ; one aded the gi 
dy, another, the woman of fentiment. This 1 
had many pruderies and grimaces. 

A prefident of congrefs is far from being f 
rounded with the fplendor of European monar 
He is not durable in his flation ; and he n* 
forgets that he is a fimple citizen, and will 
return to the fiation of one. He does not 
pompous dinners ; and fo much the better. 
has fewer parafites, and lefs means of corrui 

/ remarked, that his labU vf 3l^ It^^^few 
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nfagcs obferved elfewhere; — no fatiguing pre- 
fentations, no toafts, fo defpairing in a numerous 
fociety. Little wine was drank after the women 
liad retired. Thefe traits will give you an idea 
of the temperance of this country j temperance^ 
the leading virtue of republicans. 
. I ought to add one word on the finances of 
this ftate. The facility of railing an impoft on 
foreign commerce, puts them in a fituation to 
pay, with punduality, the expences of the go- 
veramentj the intereft of their date debt, and 
their part of the civil lift of congrefs. Their re- 
venues are faid to amount to eighty thoufand 
pounds, money of New-York. The expences of 
the city and county of New- York amounted^ in 
J7S7, to one-eighth of this fum; that is, to te^ 
thoufand one hundred.and ten pounds. 

The bank of New-York enjoys a good reput- 
ation ; it is well adminiftered. Its caOner is Mr« 
William Seton, to whom Mr. de Crevecceur has 
oddrelfed his letters j and what will give a. good 
idea of his integrity,, is that he was chofen to 
this important place notwithdanding his known 
attachment to the Engliili caufe. This bank re- 
ceives and pays, without reward, for merchants 
and others, who chufe to open an accompt with it. 

I left New- York on the 25th of Auguft, in my 
way to Philadelphia; and had the north river to 
pais betore arriving to the dags. We pafled the 
fefry in an. open boat, and landed at Paulus 
Hook : they reckon two miles for this ferry, for 
vbich we pay fixpence, money of New-York, 

The carriage is a kind of open waggon, hung 
with double curtains of leather and woollen, 
which you raife or let fall at pleaCure t it U uot 
veil fnlpf nded. But the io?i<L n^aa^ i»k^>^ji«»^ 
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fand and gmveU that we felt no inconveBicniae 
from that circumftaace. The horfed are good, 
and go with rapidity. Thefe carriages have four 
benches, and may contain twelve perfons. Tho 
light baggage ia pat under the benches, and the 
trunks fixed on behind. A traveller who doea 
not chufe to take the ^gG, has a one-horfe car- 
riage by himfelf. 

Let the Frenchmen who have travelled in thefo 
carriages, compare them to thofe ufed in France | 
to thofe heavy diligences, where eight or ten per- 
fons are ftufjcd in together; to thofe cabrioleta 
in the environs of Paris, where two perfona ate 
clofely confined, and deprived of air, by a dirty 
driver, who torments his miferable jades : and 
thofe carriages have to run over the fineft roads, 
and yet make but one league an hour, ff the 
Americans had fuch roads, with what rapidity 
would they travel ? (ince, notwithftanding tlie 
incon venience of the roads, they now run ni nety-lix 
milfnS m a day. Thus, with only a century and a half 
of exiflerice, and pppofcd by a ihoufand obftacles, 
they are already fuperior to people who have been 
undifturbed in their progrefs of fiftc»en centuries. 

Yon find in thefe Images, men of all profeffions. 
They fucceed each other with rapidity. One, 
who goes but twenty mile<«, yields his place to 
one who goes farther. The mother and daugh- 
ter mount the ftage to go ten miles to dine ; an** 
other ftage brings them back. At every intinnt, 
then, you are making new acquaintances- The 
freg uency of thofe Carriages, the facility of lind- 
iag places in them, and the low aud fi^f^^ vx\c^» 
iavite the AnFiencans to travel. TVveVe c^^tv^^e* 
^'^re another advantage, they V.eep u^ vYi^v^e-xol 
^lu^ntj^. The member of goT^svefe \^ ^A^^^AM 
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the fide of the flioemaker who ele^ed him t the/ 
faternize together, and convcrfe with familiarity. 
You fee no perfon here taking upon himfelf thofe 
important airs^ which 3rou too often meet with in 
France. In that countiy, a man of condition 
would blufh to travel in a diligence : it is an ig« 
noble carriage ; one knows not with whom he 
may find himfelf. Beiides, it is in flyle to run 
poft', this ftyle fcrves to humiliate thofe who are 
condemned to a fad mediocrity. From this ine- 
quality reCult envy, the tafte for luxury, oflenta- 
tion, an avidity for gain, the habit of mean and 
guilty meafiires to acquire wealth. It is then 
fortunate for America, that the nature of things 
prevents this diftindion in the mode of travelling. 

The artifan, or the labourer, who finds him- 
felf in one of thefe flages with a man in place, 
compofes himfelf, is filent; or if he ebdeavours 
to rife to the level of others, by taking part in 
the converfation, he at leafl gains inflrudiofi* 
The man in place has lefs haughtinefs, and is fa* 
cilitated in gaining a knowledge of the people. 

The fon of Governor Livingflon was in thi 
flage with me ; I Ihould not have found him out» 
fo civil and eafy was his air, had not the tavem 
keepers from time to time addreifed. him with re- 
fpedful familiarity. I am told that the governor 
himfelf often ufes thofe fbiges. You may have 
an idea of this refpe£table man, who is at once « 
writer, a governor, and a ploughman, on learning 
that he takes a pride in calling himfelf a New 
Jerfey farmer. 

The road from 15ew-XoT\i Vo^^N««e«.\'^\^ 
part over a marft\ : 1 fov\tvd\v\ciJ^i ^!teti>5i!^^ 
it recals to mind ibe \Txa.tf 2.u«^^Vfc *^^?f^ 
the andcut Dutch fcU\ct«., t»fcuuww^^^ ^*^ 
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C'rcveccBur. Built wholly of wood, witB ma 
iabour and perfeverance in the midft of wat 
on a foil that trembles under your feet^ it proi 
to what point may be carried the patience 
man, who is determined to conquer nature. 

But though much of thefe marihes are draii 
ed^ there remains a large extent of them cove 
ed with stagnant waters, which infe6t the ai 
and give birth to thofe muCquitoes with whi< 
you are cruelly tormented^ and to an epidemic 
fever which makes great ravages in fummer^ 
fiiver known like wife in Virginia and in tl 
fouthern i^ates, in parts adjacent to the fea. 
am aflured that the upper parts of New-Jerf 
are exempt from this fever, and from mufqu 
toes ; but this ilate is ravaged by a politic 
fcourge, more terrible than either; it is papi 
money. This paper is ftill, in New-Jerfey, wh 
the people call a legal tender ; that is, you a 
obliged to receive it at its nominal value^ as a 1^ 
gal payment. 

I faw, in this journey, many inconveniences r« 
fulting from this fiditious money. It gives bin 
to an infamous kind of traffic, that of bupng as 
felling it, by deceiving the ignorant ; a commen 
which difcourages indullry, corrupts the moral 
and is a great detriment to the public. Th 
kind of ftock-jobber is the enemy to his fello 
citizens. He makes a fcience of deceiving ; at: 
this fcience is extremely contagious. It intn 
duces a general diilrull. A perfon can neithi 
fell his land, nor borrow money upon it ; for fel 
ers and lenders may be paid in a medium whic 
may fiill depreciate, they know not to what degn 
it may depreciate, A friend dare* wot itmII b 
ir/cnd. laliaaces of perfidy oi xiu& VmOi Vi 
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bc(5n known, that are horrible. Patriotifrt ii con- 
iequently at an end, cultivation langui(]bes^ and 
commerce decHnes*. How is it poi!ib]e» (aid t 
to Mr. Livingfton^ that a country^ fo rich, caa 
have recourfe to paper-ttioney } New-Jerfcy fur- 
DiOies productions in abundance to New-York 
and Philadelphia. She draws roonej^ then^ con^ 
ffantly from thofe places ; (he is their creditor. 
And fliall a creditor make ufe of a refonrce which 
can be proper only for a mi ferable debtor ? H6W 
is it that the members of your legiflature have 
not made thefe refledions ? The reafon of it is 
very iimple, replied he : At the clofe of the ruin- 
ous war^ that we have experienced, the greater 
part of oor citizens were hardened with debts-. 
They faw, in this paper-money, the means of ex» 
tricating themfelves ; and they had influence 
enough with their reprefentatives to force them 
to create it. — But the evil falls at length on the 
tiuthors of it, faid 1 5 they mnft be paid them- 
felves, as well as pay others, in this fame paper 5 
and why do they not fee that it di(hono»rs their 
country, that it runs all kinds of honed induf- 
try, and corrupts the morals Of the people? 
Why do they not repeal this Itgal tenM f A ftron^ 
intereft oppofes it, replied he, of ftock -jobbers and 
fpeculators. They wi(h to prolong this mife^a- 
ble game, in which they are Aire to be the win- 
ners, though the ruin ot their country (honkl be 
the confequenoc. We expert relief only from the 
new confiitution, which takes away from the 
ftates the power of making paper-nioney. Aft 
honeft people wi(h the extindion of It, when (i!- 
ver and gold would re-appear ; and our national 
induftry wonkl foontepfnT vVi^ivi^5gc^^S.<teR.Hw»u. 
* HoMf well have Ibtfc WT\«i\L^>a^^xiN^\\S»V\Ti^w^ 
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From Newark we went to dine at New-Bruof- 
^(ricky and to ileep at Treuton. TbTe road is bad 
between the two la ft places, efpecially after a 
rain; it is a road difficult to be kept in repair. 
We palTed by Prince-Town 5 tbis part of Ncw- 
Jerfey is very well cultivated. AH the towns are 
well built, whether in wood, ftone, or brick. The 
taverns are 4nuch dearer on tbis road, than ia 
MalTachufett's and Connedicut : I paid at Tren- 
ton, for a dinner, three {hillings and fixpejice, . 
money of Pennfylvania. 

We pa (Ted the ferry from Trenton at feven in 
the morning. The Delaware, which feparates 
Pennfylvania from New-Jerfey, is a fupcrb riFcr, 
navigable for the largeil (hips. Its navigation is 
intercepted by the ice during two months in the 
year. VeiTels are not attacked here by thofe 
wormi!, which are fo dedrudive to them in rivers 
farther fouth. 

The profpe6k from the middle of the river is 
charming : on the right, you fee mills and manu- 
faftories j on the left, two charming little towns, 
which overlook the water. The borders of this 
river are ftill in their wild ftate. In the forefts, 
which cover them, are fome enormous trees. 
There are likewife fome houfes ; but they are not 
equal, in point of limple elegance, to thofe of 
MafTachufetts. 

We breakfafted at Briftol, a town oppolite to 
Burlington. It was here tliat the famous Penn 
firft planted his tabernacles. But it was repre- 
fented to him, that the river here did not furnilh 
anchoring ground fo good aud Co Cafe as the place 
already iababi ted by the Swed.t%, v*Vv«t'^\\Cv^\^- 
9lua has Sacc been built. U^x^toVs^^.x^t^t^a 
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purchafc this place of tbem, give them othqr 
lands in exchange, and to leave Briftol. 

Palling the river Shammony, on a new bridge, 
and then the village of Frankford, we arrived at 
Philadelphia, by a fine road bordered with the 
befl cultivated fields, and elegant houfes, which 
announce the neighbourhood of a great town. * 

I had palled but few hours at Philadelphia, 
when a particular buiinefs called me to Burling- 
ton, on the borders of the Delaware. It is an 
elegant little town, more ancient than Philadel- 
phia. Many of the inhabitants are Friends, or 
Quakers : this was formerly their place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. 

From thence I went to the country-houfe of 
Mr. Temple Franklin. He is the grandfon of 
the celebrated Franklin ; and' as well known in 
France for his amiable qualities, as for his gene- 
ral information. His houfe is live miles from 
Burlington, on a Tandy foil, covered with a foreft 
of pines. His houfe is limple, his garden is well 
kept, he has a good library, and his fituation feems 
dedined for the retreat of a philofopher. 

I dined here with five or fix Frenchmen, who 
began their converfation with inve^ives again£l 
America and the Americans, againfl their want 
of laws, their paper-money, and their ill faith. 
I defended the Americans, or rather I defined to be 
inilrnded by fads ; for I was determined no' more 
to believe in the opinions of individuals. 

You wifh for fa6is, faid one of them, who had . 

lived in this countrj' for three years : 1 will give 

you fome. — J fay that the covvtiU'^ \s^\X!i\C^\^fck\A. 

one. Jn A^cw-Jerfey whete -we Tvcy« ^\^^^^^'>^'^ 

nothing but pap^r. The itvQt\e.^ v% ViOfc-^^ "^ 

f^d Mr. franklin. W ou\d ^o>3l \vW^ ^ ^^^ 
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fool enough to exchange it for depreciated nigsf 
Wait till the law fhall take the paper from cir- 
culation^ — But you cannot borrow money on the 
bed fccurity, I believe it, faid Mr. Franklin ; 
the lender fears to be paid in paper. — ^Thefe fads 
prove not the fearcity of money, but the prudence 
of thofe who hold it, and the influence that debt^ 
or» have in the legiflature. 

They paflfed to another point. Your laws arfe 
arbitrary, and often unjuft : for inftance, there is 
a law laying a tax of a dollar on the fecond dog; 
and this tax augments in proportion to the nanoH 
ber that a man keeps. Thus a labourer has need 
of dogs ; but he is deprived of their fuccour. Up 
has no need of them, faid Mr. Franklin, he keeps 
them but for his pleafure ; and if any thing ought 
to be taxed, it is pleafure. The dogs are injuri- 
ous to the iheep j uiftead of defending them, they 
often kill them. I was one of the lirft to folicit 
this law, becaufe we are infefted with dogs from 
this quarter. To get rid of them, we have put ft 
tax on them, and it has produced falutary effefts* 
The money arifing from this tax, is dellined t6 
indemnify thofe whofe iheep are deftroyed by 
thefe anin^als. 

My Frenchman returned to the charge : — But 
your taxes are extremely heavy. You Ihall judgd 
of that, fays Mr. Franklin : I have an eftate here 
of five or fix hundred acres ; my taxes laft yeat 
amounted to eight pounds, in paper money 3 this 
reduced to hsrd money^ is {\Ji pounds. 

Nothing can be more conclufive than thofe re- 
plies. Jam furc, however, vWx. iV\%^\^xvt\\\xwc«L 
I>3s forgot tbem all ; and iVvat \ie \V\\\ %<5 vcv^ ^^ 
cImtg In F/a j)cc, thai the taiLCS \x^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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clii^reflingly heavy, and that the inipdfition on 
dogs is abominable. 

Burlington is feparated from Bridol only by 
the river. Here is fome commerce, and fom^ 
men of conliderable capital. The children here 
have that air of health and decency^ which cha* 
ia6terizes the {e€t of the Quakers. 

On returning from Burlington, I went with 
Mr. Shoemaker to the houfe of his father-in-law, 
]Mr. Richardfon, a farmer, who lives near Mid- 
dleton, twenty-two miles from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shoemaker is thirty years of age ; he was 
not educated in the feft of Friends : he declared 
to me that, in his youth, he was far from their 
principles ; that he had lived in pleafure '; that 
growing weary of them, he refle^ed on his con- 
dud, and refolved to change it 3 that he lludied 
the principles of the Quakers, and foon became a 
mcoibcr of their focicty, notwithOanding the 
rjilleries of his friends. He had married the 
daughter of this Quaker, to whofe houfe we were 
going. I wiilied to fee a true American farmer. 

I was really charmed with the order and 
neatnefs of this houfe, and of its inhabitants. 
They have three fons and feven daughters. One 
cf the latter only is married 5 three others are 
marriageable. They are beautiful, eafy in their 
manners, and decent in tlieir deportment. 
Their drcfs is f5mple ; they wear fine eotton on 
Sunday, and that which is not- fo fine on other 
idays. Thefe daughters aid their mother in the 
management of the family. The mother has 
much a&'ivity ; ihe held \n W ^xtssa ^ \\vCsr. 
Srand daughter, which was c^x^tt^^>x^ ^ ^^ 
children. It is truly a YialnaTcVv^V ^^"^^"1 * %S 
/athar is occupied conaaviV\3 Vu vV^ ^'^^^;jjj^^ 
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C^nrerfed much on the fociet3r of Friends, tlie 
fociety in France for the abolition of Aavety, the 
growing of wheat, and otlier fabje^. 

I never was fo tnwch editiisd as in this hoiife; 
It ia the afylnoi of union, friendniip, and hofpi- 
tality* The bed:i were neat, the linen white^ the 
i:overing elegant ; * the cabinets, deiks, chairs, and 
tables, were of 'black walnut, well poliihed, and 
(Inning. The garden furnilhcd vegetables of all 
kinds, dnd fruits. There were ten hotfes in (he ^ 
flable ; the Indian corn of the laft year, ftill on 
the cob, lay in large quantities in a cabin, of •' 
which the narrow planks, placed at fmall dif-^ 
tances from each other, leave openings for the 
circulation of the air. 

The barn was full of wheat, oats, and other 
grain ; their cows furni{h delicious milk for the 
family, of which they make excellent cbccfes ; 
their (beep give them the wool of which the 
cloth is made, which covers the father and the 
children. This cloth is fpun in the houfe, wove 
and fulled in the neighbourhood. All the linca 
is likewife made in the houfe. 

Mr. Shoemaker (hewed me the place where 
this worthy cultivator was going to build a houfe 
for his elded fon. You fee, fays be to me, the 
wealth of this good farmer. His father was a 
poor Scotchman ; he came to America, and ap- 
plied himfelf to agriculture, and by his indnrtry 
and economy amalfed a large fortune. This fon 
of his is likewife rich : he fells his grain to ^ 
• miller in the neighbourhood j his vegetables, but- 
ter, and cbecfe, are fent ouce ?i ni^Oil vex vo^tv, 
/ wenx to fee this m*\\\er. \ Yte^W^a^A. Hj\\aX 
Mn dc CrevcccBVXT had (a\d Vn v^^aV^o^ vV^ Ksoj^ 
r/c^q mills. This one met\te«^ \v i^^ Ws t.^^»«^> 



id for the intelHgence with which the diiFer* 
It operations were diftributed. There were 
ree lets of fiones deftined to the making of 
>ur of different degrees of finenefs. The3r em* 
qy only the (iones of France for the firft quality 
* flour. They are exported from Bourdeaux and 
oaen. In thefe mills they have multiplied the 
acliinery> to f|)fire hand labour in all the opera" 
ons; fixh as, hoifling the wheat, cleanfiog ity 
lifint; the fiour to the place where it is to b6 
iread^ collecting* it again into the chamber> 
here it is to be put in barrels. 
Thefe barrels are marked at the mill ^th the 
ime of the miller 5 and this mark indicates the 
jality of the flour. That which it daiigned for 
iportation, is again infpeCled at the port; andi 
not merchantable, it is condemned. 
The millers here are flour- merchant*) mill« 
e a kind of property which enfures a conllant 
icome. 

Being taken ill, Warner Miflin came to fee 
e. It was this man who firil freed all his 
ives ; it is he who, withobt a pafTport, traverf* 
i the Brittfh army, and fpoke to General Howe 
ith fo much firmnefs and dignity ; it is he who, 
arioz not the eileds of the general hatred 
^ain^ the Quakers, went, at the ritk of being 
ea.texl as a fpy, to prefent himfelf to General 
/aflungion, to juftify to him the conduft of the 
laaJccrs; it is he, that in the midft of the furies 
f war, rquaUy a friend to thr. French, the Eng« 
(k, and the Americans, carried generous fuc* 
?urg to tliofe among them who were fufferin^^ 
Key, this aogtl of peace came Vo ^<te\SNfc. V-msv 
'amer Miflin, fays Tic; 1 \\2L^e x^^,^^^'^^ 
ema thou diicMde& the caute ol vV*. ^^^ 
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wherein thou preached the pinciplcs of aaWer* 
fal benevolence 5 I knew that thou waft here, 
and I have come to fee thee j befides, I love thy 
nation. I was, I conf'efs, much prejudiced 
againft the French -, I even hated them, having 
been, in this rcfpeft, educated in the English 
principles. But when I came to fee them, a (e- 
cret voice faid to me, that I ought to drive from 
my heart that prejudice ; that I ought to know 
them, and love them. I have, thenr, fodght for 
them. I have known them $ and it is with plea- 
fure I have found them poffefs a fpirit of mild- 
cefs and general benevolence. 

The converfation of this worthy Quaker, made 
a deep impreflion on my heart. What humani* 
ty ! and what charity ! It feems, that to love 
mankind, and to fearch to do them good, confti* 
tutes his only pleafure, his only exiftence j his 
conftant occupation is to find the means of mak- 
ing all men but one family; and he does not de- 
fpair of it. He fpoke to me of the fociety of 
Quakers at Nifmes, and of fome friends in Ame- 
rica and England, who have been to vifit them« 
He regarded them as inftruments deftined to pro- 
pagate the principles of the fociety through the 
world. I mentioned to him fome obftacles ; fuch 
as the corruption of our morals, and the power 
of the clergy. Oh ! my friend, faid he, is not 
the arm of the Almighty ftronger than the arm 
of man } What were we, when the fociety took 
its birth in England ? What was America thir- 
teen years ago, when Benezet raifed his voice 
Bgainft the flavery of the blacks? Let us^lway> 
endeavour to do good 5 lew ivo o\>^^c\^s,vck.^<^5Nfe 
S^ooci will he done. 
AU thU was faid wU^oMt Ox<i\c^^ o^^^v^^vo^ 
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He faid wliat he felt, what be bad thought a 
thoufand times; he fpbke from the heart and 
not from the head. He realized what he had 
told me of that fecret voice, that internal fpirit, 
, of which the Quakers fpeak fo much i he was 
animated by it. Ah ! who can fee, who can bear 
a man, fo much exalted above human nature, 
without refieding on himfelf, without endea- 
vouring to imitate him, without bluiliing at his 
own weaknefs ? What arc the fineft writings, in 
comparifon with a life fo pure, a condu6t fo con* 
ilantly devoted to the good of humanity ! How 
fmall I appeared in contemplating him! And 
Ihall we calumniate a fed to which a man fo 
venerable belongs ? Shall we paint it as the cen- 
tre of hypocri fy and deceit? We muft then fup- 
pofe that Miflin counterfeits humanity; that he 
IS in concert with hypocrites, or that he is blind 
to their true charader. To counterfeit humani- 
ty, to con fen t to facrifice ones interelb, to be 
fcoflfed and ridiculed, to impart his goods to the 
poor, to affranchife his negroes, and all this by 
hypocri fy, would be a very bad fpeculation; by* 
pocrify makes better calculations. 

He took me one day to fee bis intended wife» 
Mifs Ameland, whom he was to marry in a few 
days. She is a worthy companion of this reputa- 
ble Quaker. What mildnefs I what modefty! 
and, at the fame time> what entertainment in her 
converfation 1 Mifs Ameland once loved the 
world. She made verfes and mufic and was fond 
of dancing. Thougb young flill, ihe has re- 
nounced aJl thefe amufemei\ts, lo exofox^ot \!ssRi 
Jt'fe of an ancborite. In the tn\^^, ol \>ae. ^a^^ 
ihe has perdaed in her defi^, Tvov^aNXv^asi^^'^^ 
the plea fantries of hcr acquaml^ivw* . - ^ 
YvL, XiX. 1 *^^ 
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I was prefent at the funeral of Thomas Hdt« 
Wel1» one of the elders of the focietj of Friendi, 
I found a number of Friends affembled about thtt 
hottfe of the deceafed^ and waiting in iilence for 
the body to appear. It appeared, and was in a 
coffin of black walnut, witliout any covering or 
ornamenti borne by four friends j fome women 
followed^ who, I was told, were the neareft rela** 
ttves, and grand-children of the deceafed, but 
none of them in black. All his friends followed 
in filence, two by two. I was of the number. 
There were no places defignated > young and old 
mingled together 5 but all bore the fame air of 
gravity and attention. The burying ground is 
in the town; but it is not furrouoded with 
houfes. I faw, near fome of the graves, fome 
pieces of black donesi on which the names only 
of the dead were engraved. The greateft part of 
the Quakers diilike even this; they fay, that a man 
ought to live in the memory of his friends, not 
by vain infcriptions, but by good a6tions. The 
grave was fix or feven feet deepj they placed the 
body by the fide of it. On the opposite Hide were 
feated, on wooden chairs, the four women who 
appeared to be the moft aile^ed. The people 
gathered round, and remained for five minutes 
in profound meditation. All their countenances 
marked a gravity fui table to the occaiion, but 
nothing of grief. This interval being elapfed, 
they let down the body, and covered it with 
earth; when a man advanced near the grave> 
planted hi.s cane in the ground, fixed his hat up- 
on it, aad began a d\{co\Mfc T^\aA\Nt \ft i\a\% fad 
ceremony. He tremb\ed \ti «\W\% XwA^ , i\\A\a% 
eyes were flaring and w\\d. ttv^ ^^^^^^'^ V^T^: 
cd upon the tribulauoaaotxlt.is^^^'^* xJoau^^^v 
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of recurring to Grod, &c. When he had finidicd^ 
a woman threw herfelf on her knees, made a verj 
ihort prayer^ the men took off their hats> and alt 
retired. 

I went from thence with thefe Friendf to their 
ineeting. The moit profound (ilence reigned ibr 
pear an hour ; when one of their minifterg^ or 
elders, who fat on the front bench, rofe, pro- 
nounced four word»^then was filent for a mi- 
nute, then fpoke four words more; and hi« 
whole difcourte was pronounced in this manner. 
This method is generally followed by their 
preachers $ for another, who fpokc after him^ ol>- 
ferved the fame ' i n tervals. 

Whether I judged from habit or reafon, I 
know not ; but this manner of fpeaking appear- 
ed to me not calculated to produce a great effedi 
for the fenfe of the phrafe is perpetually inter* 
rupted i and the hearer is obliged to guefs at the 
meaning, or be in fufpenfe } either of which !» 
fatiguing. 

Certainly the manner of the ancient oratorf^ 
and modern preachers, is better imagined for 
producing the great effcd of eloquence. They 
fpeak by turns, to the imagiiuuion, to the paffions^ 
and to the reafon ; they pleafe in order to move ; 
they pleafe in order to convince ; and it is by 
pleafure that they draw you after them. The 
Ouakers, however, are of a different charafter; 
they early habituate themfelves to meditation ; 
they are men of much refiedion,and of few words. 
They have no need, then, of preachers with found- 
ing phrafes and long rcttnou^. ""MV^e^ ^xi^-axxv^^- 
gRnc90$ an tifelefs amufcmt^wX.^ ^xi^ViW%'^^xxoww^ 
appear di/proportioned to Oati ioicfe Q*^ ^^^^ 
m^m miad. The nund (hovilLd iiqvX^V^^^^'*^ 
1 % 
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too many truths at once, if yoa wi(h the7 ibonld 
tnake a ladi ng impreifion. The objcd of preach? 
ing being to convert^ it ought rather to lead to 
rededion than to dazzle and amufe. 

I obferved, in the countenances of all this con- 
gregation, an air of gravity mixed with fadnofs. 
Perhaps I am prejudiced -, but I (hould like bet- 
ter, while people are adoring their God, to fee 
them have an air which would difpofe perfonsto 
love each other, and to be fond of the worlbip« 
Such an air would be at trading to young people, 
whom too much feverity difgufts. Befides, why 
&ouId a perfon with a good confcience^ pray to 
God with a fad countenance. 

The prayer, which terminated this meeting, 
was fervent; it was pronounced by a mini Her, 
who fdl on his knees. The men took off their 
hats; and each retired, after having fhaken 
hands with his neighbour. 

lu confidering the lirapliclty of the Quakers* 
worfhip, and the air of fadnefs that in the eyes of 
Grangers appears to accompany it, I have been 
furpriled that the fociety ihould maintain a con- 
currence with more brilliant feds, and even in- 
creafe by making profelytes from them. This ef- 
fed is principally to be attributed to the (iugular 
image of domeftic happinefs which the Quakers 
enjoy. Renouncing all external pleafures, mu- 
iic, theatres, and fliows, they are devoted to their 
duties as citizens, to their families and to their 
bufintfs; thus they are beloved by their wives, 
cherillied by their children, and efteemed by their 
neighbours. Such is vVie i^€;6.^cW -v^luch has 
aften drawn to this fodeVv , m^vv >«\vo Vw^ \\^v- 
<:uledit in their youtVi*. 
* Wc are not of opiiuou tUt Cta.Wv^m \. «^v^-^ t«^ 
'-iund in the world. \ vos 
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I made a vifit to a hoafe of correftlon, or a Bet- 
tering Houfe, as it is called. This edifice is (itu- 
ated in the open country^ in one of thofe parts of 
the original plan of Philadelphia pot yet covered 
with houfes. It is conftru6ted of bricks, and 
compofed of two large buildings ^ one for men, 
and the other for women. There is a repara- 
tion in the court, which is common to them. 
This inflittttion has feveral objects : they receive 
into it, the poor, the lick, orphans, women in 
travail, and perfons attacked with venereal dif- 
eafet . They likewife confine here, vagabonds, 
diforderly perfons, and girls of fcandalous lives, 
though the number of thefe laft is fmall } fuch is 
the general purity of manners. 

There are particular halls appropriated to each 
clafs of poor, and to each fpecies of ficknefs ; and 
each hall has its fupcrintendent. This inftita- 
tion was rich, and well adminiftered before the 
war. The greater part of the adminiftrators 
were Quakers. The war and paper- money intro- 
duced a different order of things. The legifla* 
ture refolved not to admit to its adminiflration» 
any perfons but fuch as had taken the oath of fi- 
delity to the ftate. The Quakers were by this 
excluded, and the management of it fell into 
hands not fo pure. The fpirit of depredation 
was manifefl in it, and paper-money was fl:ill 
more injurious. Creditors of the hofpital were 
paid, or rather ruined by this operation. About 
a year ago, on the report of the infpeftors of the 
hofpitnls, the legiflature, confidering the abufes 
pradifcd in that admiu\l\Ta\\otv, <»x\^^^^<fe»^^ 
the frftffenng-bonfe af^Mtv tti ^i>p.^ ^^iX^^ 
WJthoat Bay refcritmem tA ^^ ^^toxAA ^fe^^J^* 
received during the ^at^ at\^ otX^ v«AOXi&^^ 
T 3 
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good and perforin their duty, the Friends acc^t-> 
ed the adminil^ration, and exercife it, as before« 
tvith zeal and fidelity. This change has prodao 
ed the efl'ed which was expeded. Order is vi- 
libly re-cftabli(hed ; many admini (Ira tors are ap- 
pointed, one of whom, by turns, is to vifit the 
bofpital every day : (ix phyficians are attached 
to it, who perform the fervice gratis. 

I have feen the bofpitals of France, both at 
Paris, and in the provinces. I know none of 
them but the one at Befan^n, that can be com- 
pared to this at Philadelphia. Every fick, and 
ever)' poor perfon, has his bed well furnilLed, but 
without curtains, as it ihould be. Every room 
is lighted by windows placed oppolite, which iDr 
troduce plenty of light, that great confolation to 
a man confined, of which tyrants, for thisreafon, 
are cruelly fparing. Thefe windows admit a 
free circulation of air : moft of them open over 
the fields ; and as they are not very high, and 
are without grates, it would be very eafy for the 
prifoners to make their efcape; but the idea ne- 
ver enters their heads. This fad proves that the 
prilbners are happy, and, confequently, that the 
adminiftration is good. 

The kitchens are well kept, and do net exhale 

that fetid odour which you perceive from the btft 

kitchens in France. The eating-rooms, which 

are on the ground floor, are equally clean and 

well aired : neatnefs and good air reign in every 

part. A large garden at the end of the court, 

furniflies vegetables for the kitchen. I was fur- 

prsfed to find there, a ^leat number of foreigp 

/hrubs and plants. T\\e ^axdeivvs >k^ e\i\>:\N^v.- 

cd. In the yard they reax a ^xt^x^ xvvx^Xi^x ^ 

^<^gs^ for, in America, iVx^Y.o^.^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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«^, does the honours of tlie table through the 
whole year. 

I can fcarcely defcribe to you the different fen- 
fa tions which, by turns, rejoiced and afflidted my 
hearty in going through their different apart- 
ments. An hofpital, how well foever admini- 
iiered, is always a painful fpedacle to me. It 
appears to me fo confoling, for a fick man to be 
at his own horoe^ attended by his wife and chil- 
dren, and vifited by his neighbours, that I regard 
hofpitals as vaft fepulchres, where are brought 
together a crowd of individuals, llrapgersto each 
other, and feparated from all they hold dear. 
And what is man in this fituation? — A leaf de- 
tached from the tree, and driven down by thq 
torrent — a fkeletoa no longer of any confidence, 
and bordering on diffolution. 

But this idea foon gives place to another. 
Since focieties are condemned to be infeded with 
great cities, iince mifery and vice are the necef- 
fary offspring of thefe cities, a houfe like this be- 
comes the afyluni of beneficence; fi>r, without 
the aid of fuch inftitutions^ what would become 
of the greater part of thofe wretches who here 
find a refuge ? No door but that of their common 
mother earth would receive them, were it not 
for this provifion made by their common friend, 
fociety. . , 

There were few children in the hall of the lit- 
tle orphans; thefe were in good health, and ap- 
peared gay and happy. Mr. Shoemaker, who 
conduded me thither, and another of the dlred:- 
ors, difiributed Ibme cakes amon^ tl\ev\\^ '^VnnsJcv, , 
ibey bad brought in lbe\t w>c\ieX?». 'Wvn^s. •^^ 
4ir€aors think of eheir chatg^e even ^\. ^ ^\*^v*x^^> 
aad occupy thcoifielTca wlvix ^^^ "^^"^^^ 
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Good God ! ' there is, then, a country where the 
foul of the gcnxmor of an hofpital, is not a fool 
of brafs ! 

Blacks are here mingled with the whites, and 
lodged in the fame apartments. This, to me, wai 
an edifying fight ; it feemed a balm to my foal. 
I faw a negro woman fpinning with adivity by 
the lide of her bed. Hdr eyes feemed to ezped, 
from the diredor, a word of confolation^-She 
obtained it ; and it feemed to be heaven to her 
to hear him. I fhould have been more happy, 
had it been for mc to have fpokc i this word j I 
ihonld have added many more. Unhappy ne- 
groes ! how much reparation do we owe them 
for the evils we have occalioned them ~ the evik 
we fliil occaiion them ! and they love us ! 

The happinefs of this negrefs was not equal to 
that which I faw fparkle on the vifage of a young 
blind girl, who feemed to leap for joy at th^ 
found of the dircdor's voice. ' He aiked after her 
he:!^th : (he anfwered with tranfport. She was 
taking her tea by the fide of her little table; for 
they allow this luxury to thofe whofe condudk is 
fatisfadory: and thofe who, by their work, are 
able to make fome favings, enjoy the fruits of 
their indnftry. I remarked in this hofpital, that 
the worren were much more numerous than the 
men ; and f»mong the latter, I faw none of thofe 
hideo .s figures fo common in the hofpitals of 
Pkris figures on which you trace the marks of 
crimt^a, mifery and indolence. They have a de- 
cent nppearance; many of them aiked the di- 
rrStor for their e^\argevx\fT^\,'wVv\c:Vv^.WN ^^fei'aiu.ed. 

T- It wh'At refoar.es .ave v\^c^,av^V^Nl\^^^I,^^^v^ 
^ . r 7 hey have the.u b^t\^^. <rv\^v'c*\^>J^ ^\x^ ^v- 
':^0 aad they may tod x^fei^^^ o^^^^^x«^ 
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But the women, replied I, what can they do ? 
Their condition is not fo fortunate, faid he. In 
a town where fo many men are occupied in fo- 
reign commerce, the number of unhappy and dif- 
orderly females will be augmented. To prevent 
this inconvenience* it has been lately propofcd 
to form a new eftabliihinent, which ihall give ta 
girls of this defcription a ufeful occupation, 
where the produce of the induftry of each per- 
ik>n ihall be preferved and given to her on leav- 
ing the houfe 5 or, if (he ihould chufe to remain, 
ihe ihall always enjoy the fruit of her own la- 
bour. 

On our return from the hofpital, we drank a 
bottle of cider. Compare this frugal repaft to 
the fumptuous feafts given by the fuperintendents 
of the poor of fome capitals — by thofe humane 
infpedors who aiTemble to oonfult on .making re<- 
pairs to the amount of fix ihillings, and order a 
dinner for fix guineas. You never find among 
the Quakers, thefe robberies upon indigence, 
thefe infamous treafons againft beneficence. Llefs 
them, then, ye rich and poor : ye rich, becaufe 
their fidelity and prudence economife your mo- 
ney; ye poor, becaufe tlieir humanity watches 
over you without ceafing. 

The expences of this hofpital amount to about 
five pence a day, money of PenAfylvania, for each 
penfioner. The befl adminiftered hofpital in Pa- 
ris amounts to about fourteen pence, like money, 
a day 5 and, what a difference in the treatment I 

I next vifited the hofpital for lunatics. The. 
building is fine, elegant* and well ke^U \. '^%s* 
^charmed with the cTeanVme^^ \Tv \\v^ >Ma^% ^^ "^^ 
/jck, 35 weJj'as in the paTt\c\i\aT nVv-wtJ^^^* "^^^^ 
icrvedthc buft of FraukWu Vtk \>Bfc>:^^^n*^^ 
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was told that this honoar was rendered him tt 
one of the principal fbtiDders of this iDftilution* ' 
The library is not nanMrous ; bat it is well cho« 
fen. The hall on the firft floor, is appropriated 
to fick men : there were fix in it, Aboat the 
fame number of fick women were in a like hall 
on the fecond floor. Thefe perfons appeared by 
no means miferable 5 they feemed to be at home. 
I vent below to fee the lunatics; they were 
about fifteen, male and female. Each one hu 
his cell, with a bed, a table, and ti convenient 
window with grates. Stoves are fixed in the 
walls, to warm the cell in winter. 

There were no mad perfons among; them. Afoft 
ef the patients are the viftims of rehgious melan- 
choly, or of di(appointed love. Thefe unhappy 
perfons are treated with the greatefl tendem6fs| 
they are allowed to walk in the court ; are oon» 
flantly vifited by two pbyficians. Dr. Rufli has 
invented a kind of fwing chair for their exercife. 
What a difference between this treatment and 
the atrocious regulations to which we condemn 
fuch wretches in France ! where they are rigor- 
cudy confined, and their diforders fcarcely ever 
fail to increafe upon them. The Turks, on \h€ 
contrary, manifefi a Angular refped to perfons in<^ 
fane : they are eager to adminifter food to them, 
to load them with carefTes. Fools in that coun* 
try are never known to be injurious }■ whereas, 
with us, they are dangerous, becaufe they are un« 
happy. 

The view of thefe perfons afifeded me more 
than that of the fick. TV\e U^^. oi Viv\tcv%w mlCe- 
Tjtfjij in my opinion, la cot\fit\fita^'tv\.-> ^li^ \cax^ 
Jwt conceive how a ficV. petfetv c^xvXsfc cv«^^ V\ 
prJfun, /arcoofinemeat-^tfe\ri*a«>t.xxxixx^\tf.^\^^^ 
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dy. The exercifc of walking abroad, the view 
of the fields, the murmur of the rivulets, and the 
iioging of birds, with the aid of vegetable diet> 
appear to me the bed noeans of curing infanity. 
It is true, that this method requires too many at- 
tendants y and the impoilibility of following it 
for the hofpttal of Philadelphia, makes it necef'^ 
fary to recur to locks and bars. But why do 
they place thefe cells beneath the ground^floor, 
expofed to the unwholefome humidity of the 
earth ? The enlightened and humane Dr. Ru|h 
told me, that he had endeavoured for a long time» 
in vain, to introduce a change in this particular; 
and that this hofpital was founded at a time when 
little attention was thought pecelTary for the ac- 
commodation of fools. 1 obferved, that none of 
thefe fools were naked, or indecent | a thing very 
common with us. Thefe people preferve^ even 
in their folly, their primitive charaderiiiic of 
decency. 

I could not leave this place without being tor* 
mented with one bitter refle&ion. — ^A paan of the 
mod brilliant genius may here finiih his days. If 
Swift had not been rich, he had dragged out his 
laft moments in fuch an hofpital. O ye, who 
watch over them, be gentle in your adminiftra* 
tion 1— perhaps a benefador of the human race 
has fallen under your care. 

"Dr* Franklin had been fufFering a fevere ill- 
nefs, which threatened his diifolution, but was 
fufficiently recovered to receive company . I went to 
fee him, and enjoy his converfation, in the midft 
of his books, which he diW c^\UYi\%\)fc^ VwecAa>» 
Thepaias of bis cruel infomvVy eWw%^ w3N.<icfc^ 
fereaity of his countenance, nox V>aR ca^soxx-e^^ 
Jiis coarerfation. If thefe appc«.tt;3Lfo ^^^^^"^^^ 
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onr Frenclimen, who enjoyed his friendship in 
Paris, how would they iecm to them here, where 
no diplom^ic fundions impofe upon him that 
mafk of referve which was fometimes fo chilling 
to his gueAs. Franklin^ furrounded by his family^ 
appears to be one of thofe patriarchs whom he 
has fo well defcribed, and whofe language he hat 
copied with fuch fimple elegance. He feems ont 
of thofe ancient philofophers, who at times de*- 
fcendcd from the fphere of bis elevated genius, 
to inlirud weak mortals^ by accommodating him- 
felf to their feeblenefs. I have found in Ame- 
rica, a great number of enlightened politicians 
and virtuous men } but I find none who appear 
to poflefs, in fo high a degree as Franklin, the 
charaderi flics of a real philofopher. A love iox 
the human race in habitual exercife, an indefa- 
tigable zeal to ferve them, extenfive information, 
iimplicity of manners, and purity of morals 3 all 
thefe furnifli not marks of diftinftion fufficiently 
©bfervable between him and other patriot poli- 
ticians, unlefs we add another charaderiflic ; it 
is, that Franklin, in the midft of the vaft fcene in 
which he aded fo diftinguifhed a part, had his 
eyes fixed without ceafing on a more extenfive 
theati^e — on heaven and a future life ; the only 
point of view which can fuflain, difintereft, 
and can aggrandize man upon earth, and make 
likii a true philofopher. All his life has been bflt 
<i continued Itudy and pra6ticeof philofophy. 

I with to give a Iketch of it from fome traits 
\\'hich I have been able to colleft, as hi« hiftory 
has been much disf\g,\]LYed. HlYiv^ ftLtx.Oo.Ycw5 <b:ve 
to realty fome of vVvofc i«M^ ^si^^^^\s» V^Oa. 
circulate in Europe, 
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Franklin was bornvat Bofton, in 1706, the fif- 
teenth child of a man who was a dyer and a foap- 
boiler. He wiihed to bring up this fon to his own 
trade } but the lad took an invincible diflike to 
it, preferring even the life of a failor. The fa- 
ther, dilliking this choice, placed him apprentice 
with an elder fon^ who was a printer^ and pub* 
liftied a newfpaper. 

Three traits of charader, difplayed at that early 
period, might have given an idea of the extraor- 
dinary genius which he was afterwards to difcover. 
The puritanic aufterity which at that time pre- 
dominated in Maifachufetts, impreffed the mind 
of young Benjamin in a manner more oblique 
^han it had done that of his father. The old man 
was in the prafkice of making long prayers and be- 
nedidtions before all his meals. One day, at the be- 
ginning of winter, when he was faking his meat, 
and laying in hisprovifions for the feafon," Father,'* 
fays the boy, '• it would be a great faving of time, 
if you would fay grace overall thefe barrels of meat 
at once, and let that fuffice fqr the winter." 

Soon after he went to live with his brother, he 
began to addrefs pieces to him for his paper, in a 
difguifed hand writing. Thefe eflays were uni- 
verfally admired 5 his brother became jealous of 
him, and endeavoured, by fevere treatment, to 
cramp his genius. This obliged him foon to quit 
bis fervice,andgo to feek his fortune at New- York. 
Benjamin had read a treatife of Dr. Tryon on 
the Pythagorean regimen ; and, fully convinced 
by its reafoning, he abllained from the ufe pf 
ifieat for a long time; and becanie UwQov\c\VRafe.W 
to Itj until a cod fi(h, wb\C\x Yit canx^V *vcw ^-^ 
open /ea, and found its ftomacVi iviW qIXvnSS^^^^ 
overtarncd hia whole fyftem, ^^ wuCwn^^ 
Vol. XIX, ij 
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that fince the filhes eat each other, men might very 
well feed upon other animals. This Pythagorean 
diet was economical to the printer's boy: it faved 
liim fome money to lay out for books j and read- ' 
ing was the fird and conliant pailion of his life. 

Having left his father's houfe without recom- 
mendation, and almoft without money, depending 
only upon himfelf, but always confident in his 
own judgment, and rejoicing in his independ- 
ence, he became the fport of accidents, which 
f(Tved rather to prove him, than to difcourage 
him. Wandering in the llreets of Philadelphia, 
with only five (liillings in his pocket, not known 
to a perlon in the town, eating a crufl of bread, 
and quenching his thirfi in the waters of the Dela- 
ware; who could ha-ve difcerned in this wretched 
labourer, one of the future legiflators of America, 
, one of the fathers of modern j)hilolbphy, and an 
ambaflador covered with glory in the mod weal- 
thy, the mod powciful, and the molt enlightened 
country in the world ? Who woiild Lave be- 
lieved that Fnuice, that Europe, would one day 
crc& dallies to that mr»n, who had not where to 
lay iiis head ? 

Arriving at Philadelphia did notfinifli the mil- 
fortunes of Benjamin Franklin, lie was there 
deceived and difappoiiUcd Ly Governor Keith, 
who, by fine promilcs for his future cdablillunent, 
which he never realized, induced him to embark 
for London, where he arrived v iihout money and 
without recommendations. Happily he knew 
how to procure fubiidence. His talent for the 
prcls. In which rio peTCoi^ c:fwce\\'e.<X\\va\,^oci\\ jij^^x^ 
nhn orri3oation. Ills fvu^^jAvW > \>cve. xe,^\:\^x\v>j ^i 
lui coiKlildX and the cood ^ei^'^^ o^ Y^^ coxaxv^x^s.;- 
Uou. pmcLircd him tbe elletvxv oi Vv^ eow^.^^v:^ 
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his reputation in this refpeft, exiflcd for many 
years afterwards in the printing-otlices in London. 

An employment prom i fed him by a Mr. Der- 
ham, recalled him to his country in 1 726, whea 
fortune put him to another proof. His protedtor 
died; and Franklin was obliged, for iublillence, 
to have recourfe again to the prefs. He found the 
me^iins foon afterwards to eftabfilli a printini^j- prefs 
himfelf, aiKi to publifli a gazette. At this period 
began his good fucccfs,' which never aftrrwards 
abandoned him. He married a Mifs R?.id, to 
whom he was attached by a long friendihip. and 
who merited all his efteem. Sh^; partook of his 
enlarged and beneficent ideas, and was the model 
of a virtuous wife and a good neighbour. 

Having arrived at this degre.* of independence, 
Franklin had Icifure to purfae his fpecuLj lions 
for the good of fhe public. His gazette furniihed 
hini with the regular and condant means of in- 
llrn6ting his fellow-citizens. He made tliis ga- 
zette the principal obje6t of his attention 3 n) that 
it acquired a vaft reputation, was read tltrough 
the whole country, and may beconfidered as hav- 
ing contributed much to perpetuate in Pennfyl- 
vaniathofe excellent morals which ftill difti :gui(h 
that flato. 

But a work which contributed ftill more to 
clifFufc in America the pra6lice of frugality, eco- 
nomy, and good morals, u as Poor Richard's Alma^ 
nack. It had a great reputation in Europe, but 
ftill more in America. Franklin continued it for 
twenty-five vears,and fold annually more than tea 
thoufand copies. In this work, the moft weighty 
truths ate delivered in the (\m\Ae^\2i^^K\'^';|^-»**Jcw^ 
fuited to the comprehenf\OT\ o^ tXVvVt^'^^^^* 
In i;r36, Franklin begau Vi\s v^"^^^^ ^"^v^^k 
fic was ai>|3oioted Secretary oi \.Vi^ ^^^^^^^ 
XJ '^ 
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fcmbly of Pcnnfylvania, and continued in that 
employment for many years. 

In 1737, the Engliih government confided to 
him the adminiflration of the general poft-offica 
in America. He made it at once lucrative to the 
revenue, and ufeful to the inhabitants. It ferved 
him particularly, to extend every where his ufeful 
gazettes. 

Since that epoch, not a year has pafled without 
his propoling, and carrying into execution^ fome 
projeft ufeful to the colonies. 

To him are owing the companies of aifuranoe 
againft fire 5 companies fo neceifary in countries 
where houfes are built with wood, and where 
fires completely ruin individuals ; while, on the 
contrary, they are difaftrous in a country where 
fires are not frequent, and not dangerous. 

To him is owing the eftablifhment of the Phi* 
lofophical Society at Philadelphia, its library, its 
univerfity, its hofpitals, &c. 

The attention which he paid to thefe infiitu- 
tions of literature and humanity, did not divert 
him from his public fundtions, nor from his ex- 
periments in natural philofophy. 

His labours on thefe fubjeds are well known ; 
1 fhall therefore not fpeak of them, but confine 
myfelf to a faft which has been little remarked : 
it is, that Franklin always direfted his labours 
to that kind of public utility which, without pro- 
curing any great eclat to its author, produces 
great advantage to the citizens at large. It is to 
this popular tafie, which chara6terized him, that 
we owe the invention oi Vv\% e\t&c\ca\ cssd^xi^x^^ 
hj8 economical ftoves, b\s ^\tt^xV2.V\oxi%At>^;i ^>sv- 
Jofophiczh on the means o^V^^^^^^^^J^^^^^ 
from rmoking, on the advauuv^t* oi «>^^« w 
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to houfes, the eftablifhment of fo many paper- 
mills in Pennfylvania, &c. 

The circumftanccs of his poJitical career are 
likewifc known to the world ; I therefore pafs 
them over in filcnce. But I ought not to omit 
to mention his condu6t during the war of 1755, 
At that period he enjoyed a ^reat reputation in 
the Euglilh colonies, in 1/54 he wab appointed 
one of the members of the f^^mous conj^rcis, which 
was held at Albany ; the obje6t of which was to 
take the necelfary meafures to prevent the inva- 
iion of the French. He prefented to that congrefs 
an excellent plan of union and defence, whi<:h was 
adopted by that body ; but it was re jciSted in 
London by the department for the colonies, under 
th-e pretext that it was too democrat jca I. ft is 
probable, had this plan been purfued, the colo- 
nies would not have been ravaged by the dread- 
ful war which followed. 

On his final r<jturn to his country, after many 
important negotiations, which terminated in its 
independence, he obtained all the honours which 
liis lignal fervices merited. His great a^r, and 
bis infirmities, have compelled him at laft to re- 
nounce his public career, which he has run with 
fo much glory. He lives retired, with his family, 
in a houfe which he has built on the fpot where 
he rird landed, iixty years before, and where he 
found himfelf wandering without a home, and 
without-ncquaintance. In this houfe he has ef- 
tablifhed a printing-prefs and a type-foundery, 
from a printer he had become ambalHidor ; from 
this he has now returned to hU bt'Aov^r.d ^'c^fe^ 
and h forming^ to this prec\ov\a ^iiX. Vv\s %\wA^<5jcv» 
Mr. Bache, He has placed V\*\m ^\, \>ci«i>cv«\\ ^"n^ ^^ 
emcrpviic wliiiih will be in^uiVcXv vx'lciNiXs *^^^:^ 

: ^ u 3 ^^^^ 
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complete edition of all the claliic authors^ tfaatis 
of all thofe moral writers whofe works ought t.o 
be the manual for men who wifh to gain indrac* 
tion, and make themfelves happy by doing good 
to others. 

It is in the midft of thefe holy occupations, that 
this great nran waits fof death with tranquillity*. 
You will judge of his philofophy^ on this point, 
which is the touchllone of philofophy, by the 
following letter, written thirty years ago on the 
death of his brother John Franklin^ addrefled to 
Mrs. Hubbard^ bis daughter-in-law. 

" My dear child, 
" I am grieved with you; we have loft a friend, 
who> to us, was very dear, and very precious. But 
it is the will of God and of nature, that thefe 
mortal bodies fhould be laid alide, when the foul 
is ready to enter into real life; for this life is but 
an embryo flate, a preparation for life. A man is 
not completely born, until he is dead. Shall we 
complain, then, that a new-born has taken his 
place among the immortals ? We are fpirits. It is a 
proof of the goodnefs of God,, that our bodies are 
lent us fo long as they can be ufeful to us, in re* 
ceiving pleafure, in acquiring knowledge, or in 
doing good to our fellow-creatures; and ne gives 
a new proof of the fame goodnefs in delivering us 
from our bodies, when, inliead of pleafure, Uiey 
caufe us pain ; when, inftead of aiding others, we 
become chargeable to thera. Death is then a bleif* 
jng from God ; we ourfelves often prefer a par- 
tial death to a continued pain ; it is thus that we 
confent to the amputation of a limb, when it can* 
jfot be rcAorcd to life, Oa c^\i\ttin^ our bodies. 
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wc are delivered from all kinds of pain. Our 
friend and we are invited to a party of pleafure 
which will endure eternally : he has gone firft $ 
■why (hould we regret it, fincc we arc fo foon to 
follow, and we know where we are to noeet ?" 

BrifTot, after giving the fpeech of M irabean in 
the national aflembly of France, in which he pro* 
pofed that they ihould go into mourning for Ben- 
janain Franklin for three days, which was imme- 
diately carried by acclamation, thus fums up the 
ch.irader of that philofopher: Ye who fincerely 
indulge the wi(h to place yourfelves by the fide 
of JTranklin, examine his life, and have the cou- 
rage to imitate him. Franklin had genius: but 
he had virtues; he was good, iimple, and moded ; 
he had not that proud aufperity in difpute, which 
repulfes with difdain the ideas of others ; he liit- 
ened — he had the art of liftening-^he anfwered 
to the ideas of others, and not to his own. 

I have feen him attending patiently to young 
peoplt, who, full of frivolity and prid^ were ea- 
ger to tnake a parade before him, of fome fuper- 
ncial knowledge of their own. He knew how to 
eftimate them; but be would not humiliate them, 
even by a parade of goodnefs. Placing himfelf 
at once on a level with them, he would anfwer 
without having the air of inftruding them. He 
knew that inSrudion in its pompous apparel, 
was forbidding. Franklin had knowledge, but 
it was for the people; he was always grieved 
at their ignorance, and made it his coni^ant duty 
to enlighten them. He ftudied for ever to leifen 
the price of books, io order to multiply them. In 
g word, genius, fimpUcity, goodnefs, tolerance, 
indefatigable labour, «n& Uri^ fcst \2ofe ^t^ftnsiAa— 
tbefe form the chata&n c* ^rocJt^Xks ^^^"^ 
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I breakfafted at Philadelphia one morning with 
Samuel Ameland, one of the richeft and mofl be- 
neficent of the fociety of Friends. He is a pu- 
pil of Anthony Bcnezet ; he fpeaks of him with 
enthufiafm, and treads in his (leps. He takes 
an a6tive part in every ufeful inftitution, and re- 
joices in the occafion of doing good; he loves the 
French nation, and fpeaks their language. He 
treats me with the greateft friendftiip 5 offers me 
his houfe, his horfes, and his carriage. On leav- 
ing him, I went to fee an experiment, near the 
Delaware, on a boat, the obje6l of which is to 
afcend rivers againft the current. The inventor 
was Mr. Fitch, who had found a company to fdp- 
port the expence. One of the mod zealous affo- 
ciatcs is Mr. Thornton, of whom I have fpoken. 
This invention was difputed between Mr. Fitch 
and M. Rumfey, of Virginia*. However it be, 
the machine which I faw, appears W(-ll executed, 
and well adapted to the defign. The (leem-engine 
gives motion to three large oars of confid^erablc 
force, which were to give lixty ftrokes per minute. 

* Sin:c writing this letter, I have fcen Mr. Rumfey in England. 
He is A man of great ingenuity; and, by the explanation which 
he has given me, it appears that his difcovcry, though founded 
on a limilar principle with that of Mr. Fitch, is vc-ry dirt'erent 
i'rom ir, and far more fi- pic in its execution. Mr Rumfey pro- 
pofcd then (February 1789) to build a vefu-'l whicli ihould go 
to America by the hcl,) only of the ftcam-enginc, and without 
(ails it was to make the paflage in fittcen d.;ys, 1 perceive 
V/ith-pain that he has not yet executed hisprojcft; which, 
when executed, will introduce into commerce au gre.\c a change 
a^ the difcovcry of the Cape of Good Hope. author, 

' Van'ous fchcmcs of this ^cinA, of ^At ^-ottX*:-- A^^^'^ ^j'tcrj^^ 

abottivc, vfhcn brought to the tcft. o^ ciL^v\W.tQ\ T.'^\\vv\N1i^N^ 

J^^tifiifnnto bfiieve that the Air.cuce.tv Y^^i^^^^-^^^^^J^^^ 
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I doubt not but^ phyfically fpeaking, this ma* 
ebine may produce part of the effe6ts which are 
expe6ted from it : but I doubt its utility in com- 
merce ; for notwithftandiog the alTurancesof the 
undertakers, it muft require many men to ma- 
nage it^ and much expence in repairing the da« 
mages occafioned by the violence and multiplicic/ 
of the fridion. Yet I will allow^ that if the 
movements can be £lmpUfied> and the expence 
leflened, the invention may be ufeful in a country 
where labour is dear, and where the bocders of 
rivers are not acceflible, like thofe in France, by 
horfes to draw the boats. This idea was confol- 
ing to Dr. Thornton, whom I faw aiTailed by rail- 
leries on account of iYitJleam-boat, Thefe raille- 
ries appear to me very ill placed. The obflacles 
to be conquered by genius are every where fo con- 
iiderable, the encouragement fo, feeble, and the 
neceiiity of fupplying the want of hand-labour in 
America fo evident, that I cannot^ without in- 
dignation, fee the Americans difcouraging, hf 
their farcafms, the generous effortsof one of their 
fellow-citizens. When will men be reafonable 
enough to encourage each other by their mutual 
aid, and increafe the general dock of public good, 
by mutual mildnefs and benevolence ? 

I was prefent at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Society. It is not of long ftanding, but is nn- 
merous, and poiTeifes a confiderable fund. If 
fuch a fociety ought to receive encouragement iiv 
any country, it is in this. Agriculture is the firft 
pillar of this iiate^ 5 and though you find xaany 

* Agriculture is the firft piWwc o£ Mi^ ^x.t\ Vve.^^'^^w^* 
nent wealth, ind is influenced b^ Uft ^»XwtwaX ei«svVi,^«^^ 
Amctimcs annihilate coinmcT<;e> or ikaitXt^ fcx^^ 
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good farmers here, yet the great loafs .of ^tl^m 
^^Dt iDformatipn ;^ aiid t^iis informationcaflf jhUj^ 
be procured by the uniqa ot pidi well verlSd hi 
theory and pradice. . ' .*' 

The Aibjed of this meeting waS ah impoJtant 
one. The papillon^ or worip, called 7Be NejBam 
//k, -had, for Jcvcrril yenrn, ravajrf*dnlife WheaVia 
many parts of the United St.ites, The Kitigot 
JBngldDd,, faring tbat this mfed might |^fi into 
his ifland> had jiifl proljibit(^d the importajdpn of 
the Aineric n n w h e ii t . TIj e fu p rem t etecodve 
councitqf Pennfyh'aub, in order to countefaflf 
the efieds of thli^ prohitiitioii, by gaining infor-! 
mation on the fnbje&j applied to the Society <rf 
Agnculture^ ; tbey^ defired lo know if this in£b^ 
attackQ4^the|(rain, and whether it waspoflible tor 
prevent its ravages! 

^Many farmers prefent at this meeting, froni 
their own experience, and that of their neigb- 
bours and correfpon dents, declared, the infe6t de- 

f>olit'ed its eggs, not in the ear, but in the flalk'; 
o that they were well convinced, that, on threfii- 
ing the wheat, there could be nothing to fear 
that the eggs would mix with the grain; and 
confequently they could not be cooimuuicated 
with the grain. 

Mr. Polwell, and M. Griffiths, prefident and 
fecretary of this fociety, do equal honour to it; 
the one by the neatnefs of his compofitibri, and 
the elegance of his llyle; -the other, by his inde- 
fatigable zeal. 

Among th6 ufeful inftitutions which do honour 

io Pliiladelphia, you diftinguilh the public libraryj 

the origin of which is owing to the celebrated 

Franklin. It is fupported by rubfcri^tion. The 

price of entrance into tVvs todcv-v *^^ ^'^^ ^oxs^^Av 
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Any perfon has the privilege of borrowing book^. 
Half of the library is generally in the hands oif 
readers; and I obferved with pleafiare that the 
books were much worn by ufc. 

At the fide of this library is a cabinet of rjStu- 
ral hitlory. I obferved nothing curious in it, but 
an enormous thigh-bone, and fome tee^th as enor- 
mous, found near the Ohio, in a mafs of prodigi- 
ous bones, which nature feems to have thrown 
together in thofe ages, Whofe events are covered 
. from the eye of hiftory by an impenetrable veil. 

If there exifts, fays Franklin, an Atheift in the 
univerfe, he would be converted on feeing Phila- 
delphia — on contemplating a town where every- 
thing is fo well arranged. If an idle man fliould 
come into exigence here, on having conftantly 
before his eyes the three amiable fitters, Wealth, 
Science, and Virtue, the children of Induftry and 
Temperance, he would foon find himfelf in love 
with them, and endeavour to obtain them from 
Iheir parents. 

Such are the ideas offered to the mind on a 
market-day at Philadelphia. It is, without con- 
tradi6tion, one of the fined in the univerfe. Va- 
riety and abundance in the articles, order in the 
diftribution, good faith and tranquillity in the 
trader, are all here united. One of the eflfciitial 
beauties of a market, is cleanlinefs in the provi- 
fions, and in thole who fell them. Cleanlinefs is 
confpicuous here in every thing; even meat, whofe 
afpe6t is more or ltf> difgufting in other markets, 
here Ihikes your eyes agreeably. The fpedator 
is not tormented with the fight of little ftreams 
of blood, which infed the air and foul the ftreets. 
The women who bring the produce o^ Ocv^ Q^a\\\NN.\^^ 
are d:c0hd wiih decency ; \.\idt Ne^^V?^^^^ "^"^^ 
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fruits are neatly arranged in^ handfome^ weO- 
made baikets. Every thing is aflembled here» 
llie produce of the country and the works of in- 
dttftry ; Adh, filhy fruits^ garden-feeds, pottery, 
iroD ware, (hoes» trays* buckets extremdy well* 
made, Sec. 

The Granger is never wearied in contemplat- 
ing this multitude of men and women moving 
and eroding in every direftion, without tumult 
or injury. You would (ay, that it was a market 
of brothers, that it was a rendezvous of philoib- 
phers, of the pupils of the filent Pythagoras; for 
finance reigns without interruption : you hejar 
noneof thofe piercing cries fo common elfewhere; 
each one fells, bargains, and buys in filence. The 
carts and horfes which have brought in the fnp- 
plies are peaceably arranged in the next ftreet, ia 
the order in which they arrive j when difengag- 
ed, they move off in filence : no quarrels among 
the carmen and the porters. You fee none of 
our fools and macaronies gallopping with loofe 
reins in the flreets. Thefe are the aftoniihiog 
effeds of habit ; a habit infpired by the Quakers, 
who planted morals in. this country ; a habit of 
doing every thing with tranquillity and with rea- 
fon ; a habit of injuring no perfon, and of having 
no need of the interpofition of the magiftrate. 

To maintain order in fuch a market in France, 

would require four judges and a dozen foldien. 

Here the law has no need of muikets 5 education 

and morals have done every thing. Two clerks 

of the police walk in the market. If they fuf- 

ptf£t a pound of butler of bein^ light, they weigh 

Jt : ifiight, it is feized for vVvew^ft^l\V^V^Y^\3^* 

Yon fee, here, tbe iavVvex^ o^ i^^xXx^'s. ^^ \» 

market. It wa« foriaex\y &\xi^x^u^^^^ 
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Wives fucceeded to themj thinking themfelves 
diilionoured by the talk, they have refigned it to 
the fervants. Neither economy nor aiorals have 
gained any thing by this change. 

The price of bread is from one penny to two 
pence the pound, beef and mutton from two 
pence to four pence, veal from one penny to two 
pence; hay from twenty to thirty fhilhngs the 
ton 'f butter from four pence to lix pence the 
pound ; wood from feven pence to eight pence 
the cord. Vegetables are in abundance, and 
cheap. Wines of Europe, particularly thofe of 
France, are cheaper here than any where dfc. I 
have drank the wine of Provence, faid to be made 
by M. BergafTe at nine pence the bottle 5 but the 
taverns are extremely dear. Articles of luxury 
are cxpenfive : a hair-dreflcr cofts you eight 
pence a-day, or twelve ihillings the month. I 
hired a one-horfe chaife three days; it coil me 
three louis d ors. 

I bad made an acquaintance at New-York 
with General Miflin, who was then fpeaker of 
the houfe of reprefentativcs of Pennfylvania. I 
met him again at Philadelphia. He is an amiable^ 
obliging man ; full of a^ivity, and very pc»)ulfur« 
He %lls his place with dignity and firmneis^ aa 
enemy to artifice and difguife j he is frank, brave» 
difinterelied, and warmly attached to democratic 
principles. He is no longer a Quaker: having 
taken arms, he was forced to quit the focicty; but 
he ftill profefles a great eftcem for that feft, to 
wiiich his wife has always remained faithful. The 
general had the complail'ance to condud me one 
day to the General Aifembly. I faw nothing re- 
markable in it : the buildipg is far from that 
nugni^ccnce attributed to Ubi^Vi^ N^'^'^^^ 

Vol, XIX. X. ^"^^ 



into this allenibly, woald undoubtedly find 
dicalous. He would fcofF at the (implici 
their cloth coats, and, in fome cafes, at the i 
gence of their toilettes ; but every man 
thinks, will defire that this (implicity ma 
e ver rem a i n , and becom e u n i ve rfa I . They | 
ed out to iriC, under one of thefe plain co 
far;ner by xhc name of Findley, whofe eloq 
difplays the greateft talents. 

The ellate of General Miflin, where we 
to dine, is live miles from town, by the falls ' 
Skuylkill. Thefe falls are formed by a con 
able bed of rocks : they are not perceivable 
the water of the river is high. The gei 
honfe enjoys a mod romantic profpeft. 

Springmill, where I went to fleep, is a h 
eight miles up the Skuvlkill. The bell houfe i 
occupied by Mr. L, a Frenchman. It enjo 
mod fublime profpedt that you can imigin^ 
is fituated on a hill. On the fouth-eal 
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qnarnes of marble of a middling fincnefs, of 
which many chimney-pieces are made. 

I (hnll give you fome details rei'pe^ing this 
Frenchman's farm; they will fhewyou the man- 
ner of living among cultivators here, and they 
may be ufeful to any of our friends who may 
wifh to eftablifh themfelves in this country. Ob- 
fervations on the manner of extending eafe and 
happinefs among men, are, in the eyes of the 
philofopher, as valuable !as thofe which teach the 
art of allaflinating them. The houfe ofMr. L. 
is very well built in ftone, two dories hfgh, with 
five or fix fine chambers in each ftory. From the 
two gardens, formed like an amphitheatre, you 
enjoy that fine profpe6t above mentioned. Thcfe 
gardens are well cultivated, and contain a great 
quantity of bee-hives. 

A highway feparates the houfe from the farmi 
He keeps about twenty horned cattle, and ten or 
twelve horfes. The fituation of things on this 
farm, proves how little is to be feared Kom thcfe 
and robbery in this country j eyery thing is left 
open, or Inclofed without locks. His farm coor 
lifts of two hundred and fifty acres ; of which 
the greater part is in wood j the reft is in wheat', 
Indian corn, buck-wheat, and meadow. He 
iliewed me about an acre of medow, from which 
he has already taken this year, eight tons of hayi 
he calculates, that, including the third cutting^ 
this acre will produce him this year ten pounds. 
His other meadows are lefs manured, and lefs 
produftive. 

Mr. L. recounted to me fome of his paft mif- 
fortunes — 1 knew them before— He was the vic- 
tim of the perfidy of an intendent of Gvxad^low^e,^ 
wboj to fuppreii the proofs .o£ \v\^ o^tv ^5y:«tKsJ^>^ 
X2 <^ 
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City in a claodeftine commerce^ tried to 
him by iinprifoniDent, by aflaffination, sod }» 
poifbo. Eickped from thefe p<^ecotioii^ Mr. £» 
tnjcyn fafety at Springmill ; but he does not en- 
joy hawineA. He is alone 5 and what b a tur 
mer withoat hb wife and familj ? 

He payt firom five to fix poonds taxea far all 
his pnverty, oonfiftingof a hundred and twenl;f 
acres of wood landy eigni acres of arable^ twenty- 
five acres of meadow, three aqres of garden, a 
fffeat hoofed feveral fcnall hoafiss for hift fervanti^ 
his bam^ and Us cattle. By this faA, feme jodg- 
meot may be formed on the fobjed of taxes u 
the United States. Bftr. L. has attempted to cnl« 
tifate the vine: he has planted a vinejrard near 
his honie» cm a fimth-eaft expofor^ and it foe- 
ceeds very wnL 

It is a remark to be made at every fiep in 
America, that vegetation is rapid and firong*^ 
The peach-tree, for example, grows fad, and pro-' 
dnces frnit in great quantities. Within one 
month after yon have cut your wheats you would 
not know your field; it is covered with grafi^ 
tenr hith, and veiy thick. 

It will be a long time, however, before the 
Tine can be cultivated to profit ia America: 
firft, becaufe labour is dear, and the viqe requires 
vail labour*; feoondly, becaufe the wines rf 
Europe will be fior a long time cheap in Americal 

* In Odcaimois, the whole operation of cultivating the vine^ 
and making *the vintage, coib to the proprietor thuty Hvres^ 
tweflty«five fhilliags fterltng an acre. A man cannot pertorm the 
labour of mora than five acres a year ; fo that he gets fix poimdi 
pfiundt five ihUluigt a year, and fu^ports himlelf. Compare tfak 
witb the price of lahout in Amfixvca> ^ai^ ^Stai. ^wiB^i^ ^^eiKft «£ 
#iaoeB wsiOp .^-^ 
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Mr. L. furnlfhed me with the proof of this. He 
gave me fomt very good Noufillon, which coft 
him, by the (ingle bottle, only eight pence j and 
I know that this fame wine, at firil hand, coft 
five pence or fix pence. 

I have already mentioned, that the paflures 
and fields in America are iucloled with barriers 
of wood, or fences. Thefe, when made of rails 
fupported by pofts, as above defcribed, are ex pen- 
five, efpecially in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, where wood is dear. Mr. L. thinks it 
btft to replace them by ditches fix feet deep, of 
which he throws the earth upon his meadows, and 
borders the fides with hedges; and. thus renders 
the palfage impra6ticable to the cattle. This is 
an agricultural operation, which cannot be too 
much recommended to the Americans. 

The country here is full of fprings 5 we faw 
feme very fine ones. Mr. L. told us of one which 
carries a mill night and day, and ferves to water 
his meadows, when occafion requires. 

I aiked him where he purchafed his meat ? 
lie fays, when a farmer kills beef, mutton, or veal, 
he advertifes his neighbours, who take what they 
chufe,and he falts the remainder, * As he is here 
without his family, hehas'no fpinningat his houfe j 
makes no cheefe, keeps no. poultry. Thefe parts 
of rural economy, which are exercifed by wo- 
men, are loft td him ; and it is a confiderable 
lofs. He fows no oats, but feeds his horfes with 
Indian corn and buck-wheat ground. I faw his 
vaft corn-fields covered with pumpkins, which 
are profitable for cattle. He has a joiner's ftiop, 
and a turning lathe. He makes §reat quantitleg 
of lime on his farm, which fells very well qt,Phi-f 
ladeJphia. He has ob\ain^d.)^?i>?^^i\'5it^,\^^ 
to ered a ferry on the St^u^W\\\» >*J\\^^'^^^H'^ 
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will produce him a profit of forty ponnds a jeax* 
He is aboQt to build a faw-mill. 

Tbc lands newly cleared produce much rtiore 
than the lands of France. He had bad wheat 
this^^ear, though it had promifed well : having 

grown to a prodigious height, the grain was 
irivelled and meagre. He fays, the mildew has 
diminifhed his crop by more than three hundred 
buOiels. The caule of the mildew is fuppofed to 
be this:— That when the feafon advances, it is 
fometimes attended by fogs, and very heavy dewsr 
the fun burfting through the fog, evaporates the 
drops on the ftalk 5 and the fudden change from 
cold and wet, to warm and dry, enfeebles and 
withers the plant. The mildew is an evil very 
general in Pennfylvania. 

Mr. L. told me, that there was no other reme-i 
dy but to fow early, that the plant may be more 
vigorous at the feafon of the mildew. 

This farm had cofl him two thoufand pounds ; 
and he aflured me, that, allowing nothing for 
feme loifes occaiioned by his ignorance of the 
country, of the language on his fird arrival, and 
Ijor the iroprotements he had made, bis land pro- 
duces more than the ititereft of his money. H^ 
told me, that the hotife alone had cofl more than 
he paid for the whole : and this is very probable. 
Perfons in general who defirc tQ make good bar- 
gains, ought to purchafe lands already built up- 
on j for, though the buildings have coft much, 
they are counted for little in the fale. 

Though diftant from fociety, and llruggling 

againd many difadvat\la^es, V\e^ ^iCuted me that 

Ae was comfortable •, and X-Vvax. V^ ^c^v^^ vxcvX.^-iX 

to be completely happy, v.^«e Vt te^t^vv.'^^^^i 

iis £unilx^ which he had \ttt vt. Yx^^^^. • _^ 
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He IS attentive to the fubjedt of meteorology j 
it is he that furniihes the meteorologic tables 
publifhed every month in the Columbian Maga- 
zine : they are certainly the moft exa6t that have 
appeared on this continent. He thinks there is 
no great difference between the climate here and 
that of Paris : that here, the cold weather is more 
dry 5 that the fnow and ice remain but a ihort 
time ; that there never pafles a week without 
ibme fair days j that there falls more rain here 
than in France, but that it rarely rains two days 
fucceffively ; that the heat is fometimes more in- 
tenfe, that it provokes more to fweat and to 
heavinefsj finally, that the variations are here 
more frequent and more rapid. 

The following is the refult of the obfervations 
of this Frenchman for four years : — ^The greateft 
cold in this part of Pennfylvania, is commonly 
from JO to 12 deg. below the freezing point of 
Reaumur's thermometer : the greatel? heats are 
from 2d to 28 deg. above : the mean term of his 
obfervations for four years, or the temperature, is 
9 deg, and 6 tenths : the mean height of the ba- 
rometer is twenty* nine inches ten lines and one 
tenth, Englifh meafure : the prevailing wind is 
north- north- weft. In the year there are fifteen 
days of thunder, fcventy-fix days of rain, twelve 
days of fnow, five day% of tempeft with rain ; 
thefe eighty-one days of rain, with thofe of fnow, 
give thirty-five Inches of water, French meafure. 
The iky is never obfcured three days together* 
The country is very healthy, and extiemely ve-* 
gelative. Wheat harveft is from the Bth. ta tte 
J2tb of July. No predominauV. ^dKxrf.'^ V'k^X*^^ 
remarked during thefc foux ^jtaHt. 
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During my (lay in Philadelphia^ I had thtt 
good fortune to meet here a Frenchman, "who ii 
travelling in this country, not in parfuit of- 
wealth, but to gain information. It is Mr. Saa- 
graiu, from Paris: he is an ardent naturalift; 
fome circumftances firft attached him to the fer- 
vice of the kingof Spain, who fenthim toSpaniOi 
America to make difcoverics in minerals and na- 
tural hiftory. After the death of his protedor^ 
Don Galves, he returned to France. In 1787, he 
formed the proje6t with Mr. Piguet, who had 
fome knowledge in botany, to vilit Kentuckcf 
and the Ohio. 

They arrived at Philadelphia, and paifed im- 
mediately to Pittlburg. There the winter over- 
took them, and the Ohio froze over, which rare- 
ly happens. They lodged themfelves a few mileg 
from Pitilburg, in an open houfe, where they fuf- 
fered much from the cold. The thermometer of 
Fieaumur dcfccnded to 32 deg. while at Philadel- 
phia it was only at id. During tVir ftay here 
tht:y made many experiments. Mr, Saugrain 
weighed feveral kinds of wood in an hydroftatic 
balance which he carried with him. He difco- 
vered, likewife, which fpecies would yield the 
grcateft quantity, and the beft quality of potafh* 
Many experiments convinced him, that the 
ftalks of Indian corn yield a greater quantity 
than wood, in proportion to the quantify of 
matter. He examined the different .mines of 
the country. He found fome of iron, of lead, 
of copper, and of filver. . He was told of a rich 
iron mine belonging to Mr. Murray j but he was 
uot/nffcrcd to fee it. 
On tRc opening of the V^x\^* vV^^j ^^^^^t.^^^^ 
tic Ohio, iaving beeh iom^e^M ^won^^^^^^^^; 
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man, Mr. Rague, and a Virginian. They landed 
at Muikinquam, where they faw General Hat- 
mer, and fome people who were beginning a 
fettlement there. 

At fome dirtanc« below this place, they fell in 
With a party of favages. M. Pigoet was killed, 
and M. Saugrain wounded and taken prifoner; 
he fortunately made his efcape, rejoined the 
"Virginian, and found the means of returning to 
Pittlburg, with the lofs of hi? money and all his 
effects. He then revifited Philadelphia, on his 
way to Europe. ' 

He communicated to rae many obfervations on 
the weftern country. The immenfe valley wa(h- 
cd by the Ohio, appears to him the moft fertile 
that he has ever feen. The ftrength and rapidi- 
ty of vegetation in that country are incredible, 
the iize of the trees enormous, and their variety 
infinite. The inhabitants are obliged to exhauft 
the firil fatnefs of the land in hemp and tobacco, 
in order to prepare it for the produ6tion of wheat. 
The crops of Indian corn are prodigious j the cat- 
tle acquire an extraordinary fize, an<} keep fat 
the whole year in the open fields. 

The facility of producing grain, I'earing cattle, 
making whifky, beer, and cider, with a thou- 
fand other advantages, attrad to this country great 
numbers of emigrants from other parts of Ameri- 
ca. A man in that country works fcarcely two 
hours in a day, for the fupport of himfelf and fa- 
mily 3 he palfes mo(l: of his time in idlenefs, 
hunting, or drinking. The women fpin, and 
make clothes for their hvifbaivAs «x\^ i^ssxCv\^^» 
Mr. Saagraia faw. very good wooWccl^ ^xv^Xvcw^'^'^ 
nmde there. They have very \\\X\e. tfto\^«1 H ^^"^ 
ry thing i$ done by barter. ^ 
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i*^ \* ddphia in leven days, oa borfeback. He 

have come in a chaife ; but it would have I 
hiin a longer time. It is a pod road, with 
jj', taverns cftablilhed the whole way *, 

*^y\j When we contemplate the eftabliflimenti 

in favour of the blacks, it may be raaint 
that there exifts a country where they are a 
jjiiv ed to have fouls, and to be endowed with u 

ftanding capable of being fornqed to virtm 
ufeful knowledge j where they are not regj 
as beads of burden, in order that we may 
the privilege of treating them as fuch. 1 
^x.ids a country, then, where the blacks, by 
virtues and their induftry, belye the calui 
which their tyrants elfewhere lavifh againtt t 
where no difference is perceived betweer 
memory of a black head whole hair is crap( 
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-vi'hite boy. His eyes difcovered an extraordinary 
Tivacityj and this is a general charaderillic of 
people of that origin. 

The black girls, befidcs reading, writing, and 
the principles of religion, are taught fpinning, 
needle-work, &c. and th^r miflrefles aflure me, 
that they difcover much ingenuity. They have 
the appearance of decency, attention, and fub- 
miflion. It is a nurfery of good fervants and vir- 
tuous ho life keepers. How criminal are the plant- 
ers of the illands, who form but to debauchery 
and ignominy, creatures fo capable of being fa- 
ihioned to virtue 1 

It is to Benezet that humanity owes this life- 
ful ellablilhment — to that Benezet whofe bene- 
volence fome have not bluflied to ridicule. 

Anthony Benezet was born at St. Quintin, in 
Picardy, in 1712. Fanaticifm, under the protec- 
tion of a bigot king, direded by an infamous 
copfefior, and an infemous woman, fpread at that 
time its ravages in France. The parents of Be- 
nezet were warm Calvinifts 5 they fled to Eng- 
land, and he embraced the do6trines of the Qua- 
kers. He went to America in I73i, and tfta- 
blilhed himfelf at Philadelphia in commerce, the 
bufinefs to which he had been educated. But 
the rigidity of his principles and his tafte not 
agreeing with the fpirit of commerce, he quitted 
that buiinefs in J 730', and accepted a place in the 
academy of that fociety. From that time all his 
moments were confecratcd to public inllfudtion, 
the relief of the poor, and the defence of the un- 
happy negroes. Benezet polfeiTed an univerfal 
philanthropy, which was not common at that 
time; he regarded, as his brothers, M w.^^, <:vl 
all count ries^ and of a\\ co\om% \ \^ ^^\Si^S«* 
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many works, in which becolle6^ all the autho- 
rities from fcripture, and from other writings, to- 
difcourage and condemn (he Have trade and 
ilavery. His works had much influence in de- 
termining the Quakers to emancipate their (laves* 

It was not enough to fet at liberty the unhap- 
py blacks ; it was necelTary to inflrud them — to 
£nd them fchoolmaders. And where ihould he 
find men wjlling to devote themfelves to a taik 
which prejudice had rendered painful and dif- 
gufting ? No obdacle could arreft the zeal of Be* 
nezet $ he fet the firft example himfcif : he con- 
fecrated his little fortune to the foundation of 
this fchool; his brethren lent fome affiHance; 
• and by the help of the donations of the fociety of 
London, the fchool for blacks at Philadelphia en^ 
joys a revenue of two hundred pounds fterling. 

He confecrated his fortune and his talents to 
their inftrudjon ; and in 1784, death removed 
him from this holy occupation, to receive his re- 
ward. The tears of the blacks, which watered 
his tomb, the fighs of his fraternity, and of every 
friend of humanity which attended his departing 
fpirit, muft be a prize more confoliog than the 
laurels of a conqueror. 

This philanthropic Quaker was preceded and 
followed in the fame career by many others, 
whom it is unneceflTary to mention* In the 
United States, humanity begins to triumph over 
unfeeling avarice, and the reign of flavery is 
haftening toB termination. 

Scarcely was independence declared, when a 
general cry arofe againft this commerce. It ap- 
peared abfurd for men defending their own li- 
i?erty, to deny Ubcny lo olViaxs. A pamphlet 
wag printed, in wiivcVi v\i^ ^\\w^:v^\t,% ^^ >«Vx^ 
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flavery is founded, were held up in contraft with 
thofe which laid the foundation of the new con* 
ftitution. 

This palpable method of dating the fubjed^ 
was attended with fuccefs; and the congrefs, in 
1774, declared the flavery of the blacks to be in- 
compatible with the bafis of republican govern- 
ments. I^fferent legiflatures haftened to confe« 
crate this principle of congrefs. 

Three diftind epochs mark the condud of the 
Americans in this bufinefs— the prohibition of 
the importation of flaves -—their manumiffion — 
and the provifion made for their inflru&ion. All 
the different dates are not equally advanced in 
thefe three obje^. 

In the northern and middle dates* they have 
profcribed for ever the importation of (laves ; in 
others, this prohibition *is limited to a certain 
time. In South Carolina, where it was limited to 
three years, it has lately been extended to three 
years more. Georgia is the only date that con- 
tinues to receive tranfported daves. Yet, when 
General Oglethorpe laid the foundation of this 
colony, he ordained, that neither rum nor daves 
diould ever be imported into it. This law, in 
both its articles, was very foon violated. 

A numerous party dill argue the impodibility 
of cultivating their foil without the hands of 
daves, and the impoffibility of augmenting their 
number without recruiting them in Africa. It 
was this party that propofed to bind the hands of 
the new congrefs, and to put it out of their 
power for twenty years to prohibit the importa- 
tion of daves. It was faid to this adembly, Si^n 
this article f or *we *will *withdrafw from the union. "X^ 
0void the evils, which, wUboalmtXvot^'Cvcv'^^'^^ 
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fate of the blacks, would attend a political 
fchifm, the convention was forced to wander 
from the grand principle of univerJal liberty, and 
the preceding declaration of congrefs. They 
thought it their duty to imitate Solon, to make, 
not the beft. law poffible, but the beft that cir- 
cumilances would bear*. 

• But, though this article has furprifed the 
friends of liberty in Europe, where the fecrct 
caufes of it were hot known ; yet we may regard 
the 'general and irrevocable profcription of the 
Have trade in the United States, as very near at 
hand. This conclulion refults from the nature 
of things, and even from the article itfelf of the 
new conllitution now cited. Indeed, nine ftates 
have already done it; the blacks, which there 
abound, are confidered as free. There are then 
nine afylums for thofe to efcape to from Georgia; 
not to fpcak of the neighbourhood of the Flori- 
das, where the flavcs from Georgia take refuge, 
in hopes to find better treatment from the Spa- 
niards ; and not to fpeak of thofe vaft forefls and 
inacceflible mountains which make part of the 
fouthern ftates, and where the perfecuted negro 
may eafily find a retreat from ilavery. The 
communications with the back country are fo 
eafy, that it is impolTible to ftop the fugitives; 
and the expence of reclaiming is difproportion- 
ed to their value. And though the free Hates do 
not, in appearance, oppofe ihefe reclamations, 
yet the people there hold flavery in fuch horror, 

♦ The principle of Solon Is certainly juft. Laws muft be 

ad3p*cJ to the prejudices, ihe errors, the ignorance ot men. 

Whoever founds t\»em ort ab\\\?iG: v»otwus of pcrte^ioii, will 

/i,nj tUcm inappVicAUc to xV.t v vj^JcCvviTv o^ ;v\vi ^^^\V v4-cwx;i.'C^^% 

Sis 
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that the mafler who runs after his human pro- 
perty, meets little rel*pe6l, and finds little aifift- 
ance. Thus the poffibility of flight creates: a 
new difcouragement to the importation, as it mutt 
leflen the value of the Have, induce to a milder 
treatment, and finally tend, with the concurrence 
of other circumflances, to convince the Georgian 
planter, that it is more limple, more reafonable, 
and lei's expeniive, to cultivate by the hands of 
freemen. 

Slavery has never polluted every part of the 
United States. There was never any law in New 
Hamplhire, or Maf&chufetts, which authorifed 
it. When, therefore, thofe ftates profcribed it, 
they only declared lire law as it exifled before. 
There was very. littJe of it in Conne^icut ; the 
puritanic aulierity which predominated in that 
colony, could fcarcely reconcile itfelf with flave- 
ry. Agriculttire was better performed there by 
.the hands of freemen. 5 and eVery thing concur- 
red to engage the people to give liberty to the 
Haves :— fo that almoft every one has freed them; 
and the children of fuch as are not yet free, are 
to have their liberty at twenty-five years of age. 

The cafe of the blacks in New- York is nearly 
the fame; yet the Haves there are more numer- 
ous. 

It is becaufe the bails of the population there 
is Dutch ; that is to fay, people lefs difpofed than 
any other to part with their property. JBut liberty 
is allured there to all the children of the flaves, at 
a certain age. 

The tkte of Rbode,-\^?^TV^ ^ottwc^^ \!b».^^ "i*^ 
^reat bufinefs of the iVave U?.^^- \^.\^^x^'^^»^ 
tally and for ever pToVubvV^^. 



their general meeting, to excommunicato 
member of the fociety who ihould perfift ii 
ing (laves. In 1/80, at their requefl, f© 
by a great number of perfons from othe 
the general affembly abolilbed ilavery foi 
forced the owners of (laves to caafe then 
enregidered, declared their children free 
•ge of twenty-eight years, pkced them, 
under that age, on a footing of hired fe 
a(rured to them the benefit of trial by jui 
But this ad did not provide againft all the 
that avarice could afterwards invent. J 
eluded in many points. A foreign comtm 
ilaves was carried on by fpeculators; am 
barbarous mafters fold their blacks, to be < 
into foreign countries; others fent the 
children into neighbouring ftates, that they 
there be fold^ and deprived of the benefit 
law of Pennfylvania, when they (hould cq 
asre; others fent their black preenant \ 
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in the ilave trade ; condemned to the public 
works the llealers of negroes, &c. 

The little ftate of Delaware has followed the 
example of Pcnnfylvania. It is moftly peopled 
by Quakers — inilances of giving freedom are 
therefore numerous.. In this Hate, famous for 
the wildom of its laws, for its good faith and 
federal patriotifm, relides that benevolent cha- 
ra6ter, Warner Miflin. Like Benezet, he occu- 
pies his time in extending the opinions of his fo- 
ciety relative to the freedom of the blacks, and 
the care of providing for their exiftence and their 
in(lru6tion. It is in part to his zeal that is owing 
the formation of a fociety in that ftate, after the 
model of the one at Philadelphia> for the aboli^- 
tion of flavery. 

With the ftate of Delaware finifhes the fyllem 
of prote6tion to the blacks. Yet there are fome 
negroes freed in Maryland, becaufe there arc 
fome Quakers there ; and you perceive it very 
readily, on comparing the fields of tobacco or of 
Indian corn belonging to thefe people, with Ihofe 
of others; you fee how much fuperior the hand 
of a freeman is to that of a Have, in the opera- 
.tions of induftry. 

When you run over Maryland and Virginia, 
you conceive yourfelf in a different world ; and 
you are convinced of it, when you converfe with 
the inhabitants. They behold with uneafincfs, 
the efforts that are making to abolifh flavery. 
The Virginians are perfuaded of the impoffibility 
of cultivating tpbapco without, flayes; they fear, 
that if the blacks J)ecomp free, they will caule 
trouble j on rendering them free, they know not 
what rank. to fl(fign them in fociety ^ whether 



difdain the idea of Jabour. This order of 
will change when flavery fhall be no moi 
is not, that the work of a flave is more proi 
than that of a freeman ; but it is in multi] 
the flaves, condemning them to a miferabh 
riiliment, in depriving them of clothesi a 
running over a large quantity of land with 
gligent culture, that they fupply the neced 
honeft induftry. 

The free blacks in the eaftern dates, are 
hired fervants, or they keep little (hops, o 
cultivate the land. Some of them are to b 
on board of coafting vefTels. They dare no 
ture themfelves on long voyages, for fear c 
ing tranfported and fold m the iflands. 
their phyiical charader, the blacks are vlg< 
of a flrong conHitution, capable of the moft 
ful labour, and generally adive. As fer 
they are fober and faithful. Thofe who 
ihops, live moderately, and never augnaent 
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are confined to the retails of trade, let us not ac- 
cufe their capacity^ but the prejudices of the 
whites, which lay obftacles in their way. 

The fame caufes hinder the blacks* who live 
in the country, from having large plantations. 
Thdr little fields are generally well cultivated ) 
their log-houfes, full of children decently clad^ 
attrad the eye of the philofopherj who rejoices to 
fee, that in thefe habitations, no tears atted the 
rod of tyranny. 

In this (ituation the blacks are indeed happy ; 
but let us have the courage to avow, that neither 
this happinefs, nor their talents, have yet attaiar 
ed their perfe6Uon. There exifls ftill too great 
an interval between them and the whites, efper 
cially in the public opinion. This humiliating 
difference prevents thofe efforts which they might 
make to raife themfelves. Black children are 
admitted to the public fchools; but you never 
fee them within the walls of a college. Though 
free, they are always acouilomed to confider them^ 
felves as beneath the whites. 

We may conclude from this, that it is unfair 
to meafure the extent of their capacity by the 
examples already given by the free blacks of the 
north. 

But when we compare them to the ilaves of 
the fouthy what a difference we find I— In the 
fouth, the blacks are in a ftate of abje6tion diffi- 
cult to defcribe; many of them are naked, ill 
fed, lodged in ■. miferable huts, on flraw. They 
receive no education, no indruflion in any kind 
of religion { they are not married, but coupled. 
Thus are they brutalized, lazy, without ideas, 
and without^ energy. They give l.l\^\sv(idN^ ^<^ 
trouble to procure clothes, ot Xo Vvi t.\i^\Xtx ^'^^'^ 
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they pafs their San'daj, which is their day ofMfc- 
in total inadioD. Inadion is their fapreme htpr 
pinefs ; they therefore per^Mm little kiboar* attl 
that in a carelefs manner. • 

We muft do juftice to th« trnth^ The Ameri* 
cans of the fottthem fiates tivat their llavea witli 
mWdnt^fs^ it is one of 'the efii^ of tbef;eiienl 
exteniiot) of the ideas of liberty^.- Thd'flave la- 
bours lefs ; but this Is all the alteration mmdciM 
his clrcuradances^ and he is not the better for it^ 
either in his tiourithibeht, his dothin'g, bia mo- 
rals, or hifi ideas. So that the mafier lofes} but 
the flave does not gaiti. If they woald fUlov 
the exacAple of the northern fiates* both whites 
^nd blacks would be gainers by the change, . 

When we defcribe the flaveft of the fonth^we 
ought to diftinguiih thofe that are employed u 
houfe-firrvantg, from thofe that work and live in 
the field. The picture that I have given, belongs 
to the latter 5 the former are better clad, more 
aftive, and Icfs ignorant. 

It has been generally thought, .and even writ- 
ten by fome authors of note, that the blacks are 
inferior to the whites in mental capacity. This 
opinion begins to difappear^ the northern dates 
furnifli examples to the contrary. I fhall cite 
two, which are ftriking t)nes : thb firft proves, 
that, by inflrudion, a black may be rendered ca- 
pable of any of the profeffions : the fecond, that 
the head of a negro may be organifed for the 
moil aflonifhing calculations, and donfequently 
for all the fciences. * 

J fa w at Philadelplua a \>\«lcY \vV3^\c\*.ti^x!k"*OT«i 
James Derham. The ioWoVxr.^ \C\<^at^ oft >k«o. 
wag a ttcftcd to mt by nxat^^ ig^Vvi^^vwi^ ^ 
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He was brought up a Have in a faxpily of Phi- 
ladelphia, where he learned to read and write, 
and was intruded in the principles of religon. 
When young, he was fold to Dr. John Kcarfley, 
junior, who employed him in compounding me- 
dicines, and in adminiiiering them in fome cafes 
to the fick. At the death of Dr. KeaHley he 
palTed through different hands, and came to be 
the property of George Weft, furgeon of the Bri- 
tifh arnay, under whom, during the war in Ame- 
rica, he performed the lower fun6tions in phytic. 

At the clofe of the war, he was purchafed by 
Dr. Robert Dove of New Orleans, who employed 
him as his alliftant. He gained the dodor^s good 
opinion and friendfhip to fuch a degree that he 
foon gave hini bi« freedom on moderate condi- 
tions. Derham was, by this time, fo well in* 
ftru^ed, that he immediately began to pradife, 
with fuocefgy at New Orleans: he is about twen- 
ty-fix years of age, married, but has no child* 
ren. His pradice brings him three thoufand 
livres a year. Dr. Widar told me, that he con* 
verfed with him particularly on the acute dif* 
eafes of the country where he lives, and found 
him well verfed in the fimple methods now in 
pradice of treating tho^e difeafes. I thought, 
fatd the dodor, to have indicated to him fome 
new remedies $ but he indicated new ones to me. 
He is modeft, and has engaging manners ; he 
fpeaks French with facility, and has fome know- 
ledge of Ihe Spanifh. 

The other tnftance has been cited by Dodor 

Buflj, a celebrated phy^ciau ati^ wSxrx ^1 ^Sxv- 

iac/e/pfaiJU It U Thoma« ¥w\itT,>«^ "^^ KVivca.^ 

a dive, near feventy ycar% oi a^ti, x:^«« ^^x^vL 

irm. He can neither read iiot wwXfc. «^^ "^ 
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had no inftrti^on of any kind ; bat 1 
with furpriiiDg facility, and will aafvoi^ 
tioD-in arithmetip, with a promptitaMul 
Qo example. . - ■: ^^ 

- Thefe inflanceS'proTe^ withoat doabty4 
capacity of the negroes may be extended 
tibdng ; that they have only need of ibA 
Bdd. liberty. The difference between dx 
are free and inftrnded, and.ihofe wbo^BH 
ftill more vifible in theic indudry,. 'lift 
inhabited by the whites «od free l^acka,;i 
ter cnltivate^dyprodacenaore abundantly, 
fer every where the image of eafoand hsj 
Sucbi. for example^ is the afpcd 6f Gtmn 
and of Pennfylvania. 

They begin to perceive, . even in the i 
fbtes, that, to nourifh a flave ill, is a^|l 
economy; and that money emjiloyed j 
purchale, does not render ijts intereift^ Ii 
baps more owing tothiscot.fideration tha 
toanity, that you fee free labour introduc 
pact of Virginia, in that part bordencc 
beauti'tul river Shennadore. . In travellii 
you will think yourfeif in Pennfylvania. 
; Such will be the face of all Virginia 
ilavery ihall be at. an end. They thin] 
neceifary only for the cultivation of tobac< 
culture declines, and muft decline in \ 
The tobacco of the Ohio and the Mifii 
more. abundant, of a better quality, and 
Icfs labour. When this tobacco (hall 
way to Europe, th^ .Virginians will be ol 
ceafefrom this culture, aT\d a^ oi vV> 
,^JiC$I» coro, aDd potatoes \ iVve^ mW tc 
dows, and rear cattle. T\^e wKfc'^rVT^ 
^c/pate.t/iis.ievoJution, and\ieg;\tiV>w 
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wheat. At their head may be reckoned that afto- 
nilhing man, General Waihington, who alone 
feems ignorant of his own glory. At prefent, 
wholly occupied in ameliorating his lands^ in va* 
rying their produce, in opening roads and canals> 
he gives his countrymen an ufeful example^ 
which doubtlefs will be followed. 

He has, nevcrthelefs, a numerous crowd of 
Haves; but they are treated with the grcateft 
humanity -, well fed^ well clothed, and kept to 
moderate labour; they blefs God without ceadng, 
for having given them fo good a mader. It is 
a talk worthy of a foul fo elevated, fo pure, and 
fo dilinterefted, to begin the revolution in Vir- 
ginia, to prepare the way for the emancipation 
of the negroes. This great man declared to me, 
that he rejoiced at what was doing in other 
dates on this fubjedt ; that he fincerely delired 
the extenlion of it in his own country r but he 
did not diiiemble, that there were ftill many ob- 
dacles to be overcome ; that it was dangerous to 
drike too vigoroufly at a prejudice which had be- 
gun todiminilhj that time, patience, and infor- 
mation, would not fail to vanquiih it. AlmoU 
all the Virginians, added he, believe that the li- 
berty of the blacks cannot foon become general. 
This is the reafon why they wiih not to form a 
fociety, which may give dangerous ideas to their 
Haves. There is another obllacle— the great 
plantations of which the ftate is^compofed, ren- 
der it neceifary for men to live fo difperfed, that 
frequent meetings of a fociety would be difficult. 

I replied, that the Vu^vtvv^xv^ n>5^\^ \w -sccv ^vl'^^ > 
that evidently fpouet or \^Vet, vV^. viw^'s.xq*^'*.^^^^ 
obtain their liberty eve^T^ viVexti* ^'^'^^'^'^^'^ 
the iiaierelt of yo\:.r coMviVt^'vxift^^^.^ t^^^^-w- 
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way to fuch a revolution, by endeavonriog to re- 
concile the reilitutioo of the rights of the blacks 
with the intereft of the whites. The ineaos ne» 
ceflary to be ta^en to this tffedt, can only be the 
work of a fociety > and it is worthy the ravioor 
of America to put himfelf at their head, and te 
open the door of liberty to three hundred thou* 
fand unhappy beings of bis own Date. He told 
me, that he deiired the formation of a fociety, 
and that he would fecond it 5 but that he did 
not think the moment favourable*. — Doubtlefs 
more elevated views abforl>ed his attention, and 
filled his foul. The dediny of America was juft 
readv to be placed a fecond time in his hands. 

The fociety of Philadelphia, which may be re* 
garded as the fource of thefe inflitutions, has 
lately taken more effedud meafnres, both to in- 
firud the blacks, and to form them to different 
employments. " The wretch," fay they, in their 
addrel's to the public, '* who has long been treat- 
ed as a bead of burden, is often degraded {o far 
as to appear of a fpecies inferior to that of other 
men j the chains which bind his body, curb like- 
wife his intelledual faculties, and enfeeble the 
focial affedions of his heart." 

To inllru^ and counfel thofe who are free, and 
render them capable of enjoying civil liberty ; to 
excite them toinduftry; to furnifh them with oc- 
cupations fuitable to their age, fex, talents, and 

* Waihington faw with the eye of a politician as well as of 
a philoibpher. l^hefo IbcietieSi however praife worthy in the 
abflrudl, have certainly led to dangerous confequences in Eu- 
rope, and the Weft Indies. Briflbt was a leader in the French 
iocicty of Les Amis de Noirs ; and hence the details he has 
entire a into refpc£t*ujg (laveY'^>'«Viub)b!QfWi«t> wc have con* 
Hdcr^bly abridged. 
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ether circudnftances ; and to procure to their 
children an education fuitable to their ftation, 
are the principal objects of this fociety. 

For this end they have appointed four commit* 
tees :- Arft, a committee of infpediony to watch, 
over the knorals and general condu6t of the free 
blacks ; fecond, a committee of guardians^ whofe 
buiinefs it is to place the children with honeft 
tradefmen and others, to acquire trades ; third, a 
committee of education, to overfee the fchools i 
fourth, a committee of employ, who find employ- 
ment for thofe who are in a iituation to work. 
What friend of humanity does not leap with jor 
at the view of an obje^ fo pious and fublime ? 
Who does not perceiv%it is dieted by that fpi* 
rit of perfeverance, which animates men of dig«> 
nity, habituated to good adions, not from oflen- 
tation, but from a confcioufnefs of duty ? Such 
are the men who compofe thefe American focie*- 
ties. 

The following eloquent extrad from the ad<- 
drefs of the fociety of Penni^lvania^ to congrcfs, 
in 1787, deferves to bepreferved. 

«' We conjure you/* fay they, " by the attri- 
butes of the Divinity, infulted by this inhumaa 
traffic ; by the union of all the human raee ia 
our common father, and by all the obligations re<* 
fulting from this union; by the fear of the jufi 
vengeance of God in national judgments ; by the 
certainty of the great and terrible day of the dif*- 
tribution of rewards and punilhments ; by the ef- 
ficacy of the prayers of godd men, who would 
infult the Majefty of H^aNCw/x^S^JkR.^ N^^^va^- 
fer them in favour of owx coxixv^y! > ^'^^^^%'^^'^'V 
ifliquity we now pra&Vfe ^"^^"^"^^^^^^ 



among us 5 by the (acsedi naxafc oV 
Vol. XIX 7. 



tto pleafares ofdoinefttc contteSioiM, mmf.n 
aagoiih of their diflblutioD i bj the rafferlflgssr 
our American brethren, groaDing in capt/tvCf ^«_ 
Algiert, which Providence feems to have ordati^!^ 
ed> to awaken us to a ientiment of the kriufii^^ 
and cmelty of which we are goikjr towards tl^^ 
wretched Africans; fa^ the refpeft due to cq^_ 
fiflency in the principles and cooduA of tm&i%i. . 
publicans ; by our great and intenfe defire of ei* . 
tending happinefs to the millions of intelligent . 
betngs» who are, doubtlefs, one day to people this 
immenfe continent ; finally, by all other coofi- 
derations, which religion, reafon, policy, and hn- 
inanity can fugged ; we conjure the convention 
of the United States, to g|ake the fnppreifion. of 
the flave trade a fubjedt of ferious deliberation.'^ 

Addreiies frdm all parts of the United Statei,. 
iigned by the mod refpedable men, have been 
prefented to the new congrefs.. Never was a 
labjed more warmly debated ; and, what never 
happened before in America, it gave occaiion for 
the moH atrocious invedives from the adverfaries 
of humanity. 

Gin this continent, {o polluted and tormented 
with Slavery, Providence has placed two powerful 
and infallible means of deftroying this evU. The 
means are, the focieties of which we have been 
fpeaking, and the fugar-maple. 

Of all vegetables containing fugar, this ma* 
pie, after the fugar-cane, contains the greateft 
quantity. It grows naturally in the United 
States, and may be propagated with great facility. 

All America feems covered with it, from Ca* 

nada to Virginia ; it becomes more rare at the 

/balbwaid, on theeai\.oflVi^nvo^3LU<e^ius^ but it 

h fouod fo abundance lu iYiq^o^lcV cov^s^ntj. 
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" Such IS the. beneficent tree which has, for a 
long time, recompenfed the happy colonics, 
whofc potition deprived them of the delicate fa- 
gar of our iilands. 

They have till lately contented thennfelves with 
bellowing very little labour on the manufafture, 
only bringing it to a ftate of conimon coarfe fu- 
gar; but lince the Quakers have difcerned in 
this production, the means of'deftroying (lavery, 
they have felt the necelfity of carrying it to per- 
fediion; and fuccefs has crowned their endea- 
vours. 

The difficulties attending the cultivation of 
the cane are well known. It is a tender plant j 
it has many enemies, and requires conftant care 
and labour to defend it from numerous accidents : 
add to thefe, the painful efforts that the prepara- 
tion and mannfa^ure cofts to the wretched Afri- 
cans ; and, on comparing thefe to the advafitages 
of the maple, you will be convinced, by a new 
argument, that much pains are often takeA t6 
commit unprofitable crimes. The maple is pro- 
duced by nature} the fap to be extrafted, re- 
quires no preparatory labour 5 it runs in Februa- 
.ry and March, a feafon unfuitable for other rural 
operations. Each tree, without injury to itfclf, 
gives twelve or fifteen gallons, which will pror 
"duce at lead five pounds of fugar. A man, aided 
by four children, may eafily, during four weeks 
running of the fap, make fifteen hundred pounds 
offugdr*. 

.Advantages, 

* M. Lanthenas, one of the. mcft enlightened (kfendcrs of 
the bhcks in France, has made fo(Qe <bdc\JLU<ti<afi&<^^vV^\w<c4&^« 
jcn, Suppofing, fays U, \V\a\. ^ i:>xw\>^ Hi^\ ^^^vA^i^t W 
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Advantages^ like thefe« have not failed toezdte 
the attention of the friends of humanity -, fo that^ 
be fides the focieties fonned for the abolition of 
llavery, another is formed, whofe exprefs objeft 
is, to perfe& this valuable produ&ion. 

Mr. Drinker, of Philadelphia, made, laft jear, 

fixty barrels of maple fugar on his efiate on the 

Delaware ) and he has publiihed a pamphlet on 

' the hc& method of proceeding in thia manufac- 

ture. 

Edward Pennington, of Philadelphia, former- 
ly a refiner in the Weft Indies, has declared this 
lugar equal to that of the iflands, in grain> co- 
lour, and tafte. 

The cultivators in the ftate of New York per- 
ceive, in an equal degree, the advantages of this 
produdion ; they have made, this year, a great 
quantity of fugar, and brought it to great per* 
fe^ion. 

What an aftonifhing effed it would produce, 
to naturalize this tree through all Europe 1 In 
France, we might plant them at twenty feet dif- 
tance, in a kind of orchard, which would at the 
fame time produce pafture, fruits, and other ve- 
getables. In this manner an acre would contain, 
one hundred and forty trees, which, even when 

fcafon one thoufand five hundred pounds of fugar ; eighty thou« 

fand fanulici will produce, and that with very little trouble, a 

quantity equal to what is exported from St* Domingo in tJie 

moft plentiful year» which is reckoned at one hundred and 

twenty millions. This fuppofes twenty millions of trees* reo- 

dexii^ five pounds each» eftimating the acre of the United 

Stjees at rAAty-cight thoufand fow YwMidted itid fcventy.fix 

/'^uare feet of Fraace j and f\jppof\n% tVvt Utw ^\^t&s^ ^x. Vc*w 

^eedJ/haee, abdut thirty thoufand actw ^^^to^^iX^^Xft^ 

t*^j WQuld fuiice for the above ^uanut^f oi W^w. 
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young, would produce three hundred "pounds of 
fugar a year. This would give four hundred 
and twenty pounds the acre, which, at three 
pence fterling the pound, and dedudtlng one half 
for the labour, would yield annually fifty-two 
pounds lix Ihillings fterling, clear profit ; beiides 
other produi5tions> which thefe trees would not 
impede. This calculation might bereafdnably 
carried much higher -, but I chofe to keep it as 
low as poHiblc*. 

Here firilfot introduces the ideas of Dr.'Thohi* 
ton, on the re-emigration of the blacks to Afri^ 
ca. This ardent friend of the blackr, fays he, is 
pcrfuaded, that we cannot hope to fee a lincere 
union between them and the whites, as long as 
they differ fo much in colour, and in their rights 
as citizens. He attributes to no other caufe^ the 
apathy perceivablein many blacks, even in Maf- 
fachuifettB, where they are free. Deprived of 
the hope of electing or being elefted reprefcnta- 
ti ves, or of riling to any places of honour and truft, 
the negroes feem condemned to drag out their da3r8 
in a Hate of fervility, or to languiih in ihops of re- 
tail. The whites reproach them with a want of 
clcanlinefs, indolence, and inattention. But how 
can they be induflrious and adive, while an in- 
fiirmountablc barrier feparates them from other 
citizens ? 

* The author ought to have carried the ide.i t^rther. The 
fug ir maple for fuel is e<|ual to \he beft oakj for cabinet* 
w<ric, and many fimilar ufcs, it is fuperior to moll of the fpe- 
ties of wood ufcdin Europe ; as a tree of ornamcat arnd ^le»fux«^ 
it is .It Icaft cqu.il to the elm ot ^o^Ut. T\v«.tx^txva«x»-'i»V^. 
JCo;ulIcc, in his garden at St. Gwtfti\m^\\w<»\iDa&.>i»a>Kss*.- 
r'iC2n tree would iuccced vieVV"m"E.>M»^^* 
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Even, on admitting them to all the rights of 
citi2ens> I know not if it would be poffible to cf* 
fc€t a lading and iincere union ; we are £o ifarong* 
}y inclinod to love our likenefs, that there would 
ht unceafing fufpicions, jealoufieA. and partialis 
tieir between the whites and blacks. We muft 
theri recur to the pio^cGt of Mr. Thornton— a 
wrt^e€t firft imagined by that great apoflle of phi* 
lanthrop)r» Do^or Fothergill !**« projed execute 
ed by the fociety at London, or rather by the be* 
neficettt Grrdnville Sharp !^ projeft for relloriog 
the negroes to their coonUy, to efiablifli them 
theiei and encoufage them in the cultivation of 
coffee, fugar, cotton, &c. to carry on manufac* 
ture» and to open a commerce with Europe. 
Mr. Thornton has occupied himfelf with this con* 
ibling idea. He propofed himlelf to be the con* 
du^r of the American negroes, who (liould re* 
pair to Africa. He propofed to unite them to 
the new colony at Sierra Leona. He had fent, 
at his own expence, into Africa, a wellMnllni6t- 
ed man, who bad fpent feveral years in obferv- 
iDg the produfiions of the country, the manufac- 
tures moll fuitable to it, the place moil conveni- 
ent, and the meafures neceffay to be taken to fe- 
cure the colony from infults, and every thing was 
prepared. He had communicated his plan to 
feme members of the legiilaturc of Maffachufetts, 
who did not at firft relifli it. They liked better 
to give lands to tbeir negroes, and encourage 
them in the cultivation. But, fays the dodor, 
irhat can they do with their land, unaccuflomed 
to war, and furroundeA\>y ^vi^i^e^l '$i\i^^^^\N!^ 
them to fuccecd, wiU yo\x iitevvx. vVvtlw x^'^x^^^- 
tBtives to fit in your ai^em\A\es,^.o^^x^^^^^os^x|^ 

i 
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The dodor was perfuaded, that when his de* 
iign ihould be known, thoufands of the negroes, 
would follow him. He had remarked, as well 
as I, the iDJuftice of reproaching them with the 
' fpirit of idlenefs. If they are lazy, fays he, why 
fo much expeoce to go and ileal them from their 
country for the fake of their labour ? 

Th6 date of Maifachufetts has fince received 
t nqueft from the negtx>es, for the execution of 
the prqjedt. They have promifed to give aid to 
it, as foon as they fhall be alTured of a fituation 
in Africa proper for a good efiabliihraent : they 
have even promifed to furnifh veffeli^) inibru- 
ments, provifions, &c. 

What advantage would refult to Africa, to 
Europe, and even to America, from the execu- 
tion of this plan ! for the blacks of Africa would 
gradually civilize by the affidance of thofe from 
America 5 and the whites, whom they ought to 
execrate, would never mingle with them. By 
this civilization, Europe would open a vafl mar* 
ket to her manufadures, and obtain, at a cheap 
rate, and without the effuiion of blood, thofe 
produdions which coil her at the iflands fo much 
money and fo many crimes. God grant that this 
idea may foon be realized ^ 

A Ibciety is formed in England, whofe objed 
]s to follow the eilabliihment of Sierra Leona, 
and open a trade there for the produdions of the 
country. This fettlement is on land belonging 
to the Engliih, and dependent on the Englilh 
government. 

Another fociety \% iottniei^, ^\^K3^fc ^-^^X^^ 
partly the fame, balNvV^o V\«a.\^c^'««cieiK^>^>«^^*^«^ 

bJiihmcnt indcpcndctilottiNcn^^^T^?:^T^ 
»cnt. They hayc UuVf ^>3XiiifiaR^ ^»^^ \. 
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under the following title : " Plan of a free Com- 
munity on the coa(l of Africa^ formed under the 
protcftion of Great Britain, but entirely inde- 
pendent of all European government and laws; 
with an invitation, under certain conditions, to 
thofe who may defire to partake of the advan- 
tages of this undertaking/* • 

In this plan, of which every friend to huma- 
nity muil wiih the fuccefs, it is dedared, that 
the fociety is founded on the principle of univerfal 
philanthropy, and not limply for the neceffities 
of commerce : — advantages too much prized 5 as 
if the h^ppinefs of all the human race confifled 
in the acquifition of wealth. 
• In corifidering the vices, fays Briflbt, which 
tarnifli Old Europe, and the mild fraternity that 
unites the Quakers, Voltaire fometimes flew off 
in imagination beyond the feas, and longed to go 
and finiih his days in the city of Brothers. What 
would he have faid, had he been able to have 
realized his dream, and to have been a witnefs 
of the peace which reigns in this town ? I am 
wrong: Voltaire would have haftened to return 
to Europe: he burned with the loveofgloryj 
he lived upon incenie, and he would have receiv- 
ed but little here. The gravity of the Quakers 
would have appeared to him a gloomy pedantry ; 
he would have yawned in their affemblies, and 
been mortified to fee his epigrams pals without 
applaufe ; he would have iighed for the fparkling 
wit of his amiable fops of Paris. 

PhiJadelphia may be confidered as the metro- 

polis of the United Staler. \x.\s.t^xV3:vc\>^\.Vsfc 

iinea town, and tbe \>eV\ b\\\\\.-, v^^ \^ vV^x^*^ 

wetilthy, though not the. uao^ \x^^vxx\ov^%. X^^ 

£nd here more men of Vutovmuow.tc.ox^T^^V> 
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cal and literary knowledge, an,d more learned fo- 
cities. Many towns in America are more an- 
cient, but Philadelphia has furpaffed her elders. 

The Swedes were fir ft edabliihed on the fpot 
where this town has been fince built. The Swe- 
dish church on the banks of the Delaware is 
more than one hundred years old. It is the old- 
ed.church in the town, at prefent under the care 
of Dr. Collins, a Swedifh minider of great learn- 
ing and merit. He writes very well in Englifh, 
and has compofed many works in that language $ 
among which is the Foreign Spcdator. 

Fenn brought into liis new colony a govern- 
ment triply fraternal. Brothers who live toge- 
ther, have no need of foldiers, nor forts, nor po- 
lice, nor that formidable apparatus which makes 
of European towns garrifons of war. 

At ten o'clock in the evening all is tranquil in 
the Greets; the profound filence which reigns 
there, is only interrupted by the voice of the 
watchmen, who are in fmall numbers, and who 
form the only patrole. The Greets are lighted 
by lamps, placed like thofe of London. 

On the fide of the ftreets are footways of brick, 
and gutters conflrudked of brick or wood. Strong 
pofis are placed to prevent carriages from palling 
on the footways. All the fireets are furnifhed 
with public pumps, in great numbers. At the 
door of each houfe are placed two benches, where 
the family fit at evening to take the fre(h air, 
and amufe themfelves in looking at the pafien- 
gers. It is certainly a bad cuftom, as the even- 
ing air is unhealthfwl, avxd iVvt «jas2&S^^x^^ 
/bfficicnt to corrcft tViva eN\\,icitxX«?! \nrj^«^^^ 
hen: they fupply the NJatvX.ol^^Vv'wi,^^^^ 
iog out into the couuxx j . TlhR^j \^hc w« ^ 
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at Philadelphia. You fee rnnny handfoixie ' 
gons, which are ufed to cany the family inl 
country ; they are a kind of Jong carriage, 
and open, and may contain twelve per 
Th(*y have many chairs and fulkeys, open c 
lides ; the former may carry two perfons, the 
ter only one. 

The horfes ufed in thefe carriages are ne 
handfome nor ftrong ; but they travel very 
I fufpedl the Americans of not taking fuffii 
care of their horfes, and of nourifhing then 
they give them no ilraw in' the liable : on rel 
ing from long and fatiguing courfes^ the) 
fent to pafture. 

Philadelphia is built on a regular p]an ; 
and large Greets crofs each other at right an^ 
this regularity, which is a real ornament, 
firft embarraiiing to a ftranger ; he has muct 
ficulty in finding himfelf, efpecially us the ft 
are not in fori bed, and the doors not numbc 
It is ftrange that the Quakers, who are fo 
of order, have not adopted thefe two con\ 
cnces i that they have not borrowed them ) 
the Englifh, of whom they have borrowe 
many things. This double dcfett is a tormei 
Urnngers. The fliops, which adorn the pri 
pal ftreets, are remarkable for their neatnefs. 

The State-houfe, where the Icgiflature a£ 
bles, is a handfome building: by its (ide 
are building a magnificent houfe of juftice. 

Mr. R^ynal has exaggerated every thing ; 

br.ildings, the library, the llreets : he fptaJ 

' it net a one hundred Veel vj\Ae •, \.\\<ycvi '\v. wov^ 

tl)h width, except MaT\LeX.-V\Ye.e.\.-, We^ ^j^- 

raJIy from fifty to lixty iexiV mdtt. \\«i W^ 

wharfs of two hundred teex.- 



\X\<tt^ \& XkQ 
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here; the wharfs in general are Ihiall and nig- 
gardly. He lays they have every where followed 
the plan laid down by Mr. Penn in building their 
houfes. They have violated it in building Wa- 
ter- ftreet, where he had projeded elegant wharfs. 
Raynal fpeaks likewifc of houfes covered with 
Hate, and of marble monuments in the churches, 
and in the halls of the llate-houfe. I have feen 
nothing of all this. 

Behind the State-honfe is a public garden ; it 
IS the only one thatexiftsin Philadelphia. It is 
not large j but it is agreeable, and one may breathe 
in it. It is compofed of a number of verdant 
Iquares, intcj*fe<5led by alleys. 

All the fpace, from Front-ftreet on the Dela- 
ware to Front-ilreet on the Skuylkill, is already 
dillributed into fquares for ftreets and houfes, 
they build here ; bat not fo brifkly as at New- 
York. The inhabitants wifh for the aggrandize- 
ment of their city : they are wrong, Philadelphia 
is already too confiderable. When towns ac- 
quire this degree of population, you muft have 
hofpitals, prifons, foldiers, police, fpies, and all 
the fweeping train of luxury ; that luxury which 
Ponn wiilied to avoid. It already appears. They 
have carpets, which, in fummer, are an abfurdi- 
ty ; yet they fpread them in this feafon, and from 
vanity : this vanity excufes itfelf, by faying that 
the carpet is an ornament; that is to fay, they 
facrifice rcafon and utility to fhow. 

The Quakers have likewife carpets; but the 

rigorous ones blame this practice. They men- 

liuned to me an inftahce o£ aQL>aL'a^«LKt^'t««v^'^- 

rolinj, who, going to d\ne V\tVv otv^ ^S. <Njw^^^ 

opulent at Philadelphia, was ofteicve^^ew ^v "^^5^^ 

^^P^/Tige, from ihedooi Vo vV^^'^^^'^-^^^^^ 
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vcred with a caqwt, and would not enter the 
houfe ; he faid that he never dined in a hoide 
where there was luxary ; jind that it was better- 
to clothe the poor, than to dothe the earth. 

If this man jaftiy cenfured the prodigality of 
carpets, how much more feverely ought he to ceo* 
< fure the women of Philadelphia ? I fpeak not 
here of the Quaker women. But the women of 
the other le6ts, wear hats and caps almoft as vari* 
ed as thofe of Paris. They bellow immenle ex- 
pences on their toilet and head-drefs, and difplajr 
pretenfions too aflfeded to be pleating. 

A very ingenious woman in this town is re- 
proached with having contribnted more than all 
others to introduce this taile for luxury. I real- 
ly regret to fee her hufband, who appean to be 
well informed, and of an amiable charader, af- 
fe^t in his buildings and furniture, a pomp which 
ought for ever to have been a ilranger to Phila- 
delphia ; and why ? to draw around him the fops 
and paralites of £urope. And what does he gain 
by it ? jcaloufy ; the reproach of his fellow-citi' 
zens, and the ridicule of Grangers. When a 
man enjoys pecuniary advantages^ and at the 
fame time poifeffes genius, knowledge, refle^on, 
and the love of doing good, how eafy is it to 
make himfelf beloved and efleemed, by employ- 
ing his fortune, and perhaps increaling it> in en- 
terprifes ufeful to the public ! 

Notwithflanding the fatal efifeds that might 

be cxpe6ked here from luxury, we may fay with 

truth, that there is no town where morals arc 

more refpefted. A^&u\\jtt^\% xv^v.ys\si>«^ Vvtre; 

there is no inftanoe oi a Vvfc, ^t w^i ^^^* ^V^ 

has failed in hex dut^. 
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This, I am told, is owing to what may be call- 
ed the civil ftate of women. They marry with- 
out dower; they bring to their hulbands only the 
furniture of their houfes^ and they wait the 
death of their parents, before they come to the 
pofTedion of their property. 

I have been informed, however, of a Mrs. Li- 
▼ingfton, daughter of Dr. Shippen, who lives fe« 
parated from her huiband. This feparation' was 
made by mutual agreement. This young woman 
married Mr. Livingflon only in obedience to the 
father J obedience of this kind is very rare in this 
country. The father promifed to take her again^ 
if (he iOiould not be pleafed with her huiband : 
ihe was not pleafed with him ; the father receiv- 
ed her> and ihe lives at prefent virtuous and re- 
fpe6ted. 

There is no town on the continent where there 
IS fo much printing done as at Philadelphia. Ga« 
zettes and book-ilores are numerous in the town^ 
and paper mills in the fiate. 

Among the printers and bookfellers of this 
town, I remarked Mr. Carey, an Irifh printer^ 
who unites great induilry with great information, 
and publifhes a monthly colle^ion, called The 
American Mufeum, which is equal to the beft 
periodical publication in Europe. It contains 
every thing the mofl important that America 
produces in the arts, in the fciences, and in poli- 
tics. The part that concerns agriculture, is at- 
tended to with great care. 

I'bere are at prefent very few French mer- 
chants atrPbiladelphia. The falWt^ ^C v.Vv!^C^ HiV^wcv 
£rlt came, difcouraged ovVww%, ^xA \c^ ^njN.^^ 
Americam on their guard. \ \vw^ ^"^^^"^x^ 
todifcover the ca\afc o< \X\t£t^i?axa^% ^^'^ ^ 
- Vox. XIX. A. a 
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found that the greater part of thefe French mer- 
chants had either begun with little property, or 
had made imprudent purchafes, or given them- 
felvcs up to extravagant expences. Mod of them 
were ignorant of the language, cuftoms, and laws 
of the country; mod of them were feduced bf 
the high price which they received for their goods 
in paper-money: imagining that this paper would 
foon rife to par, they amaifed as much as poflible 
of it, calculating on enormous profits -, and thus 
fed the hopes of their cor refpon dents in £urope« 
Thefe hopes were difappointed. Some know- 
ledge of buiinefs, of men, of politics, of revolu- 
tions, and of the country, would have taught 
them, that many years muft elapfe before the 
public debt could be paid. It became neceflary 
to break the illufion, to fell this paper at a lofs, 
in order to meet their engagements. But they 
had Ci'X up their equipages; they were in the ha- 
bit of great cxpences, which they thought it ne- 
ccfTary to continue, for fear of lofing their credit; 
for they mrafurcd Philadelphia on the fcale of 
Paris. They foolilhly imaj^ined, that reafonahlc 
and enlightened men would fnffcr thcmfelvesjike 
Haves, to be diiped by th^^ glitter of paratUj ; ilirir 
profits ccaff.d, their cxpences multiplied, and the 
moment of bankruptcy arrived : they mutt juftiCy 
thcmlelvcs in the eyes of their corrcfpo :drnts, 
and of France: they acculVd tlie^ Americans of 
dilhonefty, of pfirfidy, and of rafcalitv. ThiMie ca- 
lumniators ought to hfiVC accufed their own ig- 
norance, their folly, and their extravagant luxury. 
.Some Frenchmen pdYa(\eA ^.Vv^vci^^vAn?^.^ V\e.te. ^ub- 
Jj'dy with their m\(lre\Tt»s, >nVvo ^\^\\e.>it^ v\v^^^ 

Jjght and wanton nus ^'^^'^^^^^^^f^ "^^^^^"^^^ 
ac Paris. You may i^^Age oi x.\x^oV\a^^^-Vx^ 
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this indecent Ipcdaclc would give, in a country 
where women are fo referved, and where the 
manners are fo pure. Contempt was the confe- 
quence ; want of credit followed the contempt; 
and what is a merchant without credit ? 

Since the peace, the Quakers have returned to 
their commerce with great adivity. The capi- 
tals which diffidence had for a long time locked 
up in their coffers, are now drawn out to give a 
fpring to induflry, and encourage commercial 
fpccuiations. The Delaware fees floating the 
flags of all nations j and enterprifes are there 
formed for all parts of the world. Manufactories 
are rifing in the town and the country ; and iu- 
duftry and emulation increafe with great rapidi- 
ty. Notwithftanding the aflonilhing growth of 
Baltimore, which has drawn part of the com- 
merce from Philadelphia, yet the energy of the 
ancient capitals of this to^^n, the univerfal el^i- 
mation in which the Quaker-merchants are held, 
and the augmentation of agriculture and popula- 
tion, fupply this deficiency. 

You will now be able to judge of the caufes 
of the profperity of this town. Its fltuation on 
a river navigable for the greateft (hips, renders it 
one of the principal places of foreign commerce, 
and at the fame time the great magazine of all 
the produdions of the fertile lands of Pennfylva- 
nia, and of ihofe of fome of the neighbouring 
ftates. The vaft rivers, which by their numerous 
branches communicate to all parts of the iiate, 
give a value to the lands, and attrad inhabitants. 
This climate, lefs cold than ih^l oi \.\^^ xs.^\vJx^^^ 
/fates, aod lei's warm Iban iVkaVci vYi^to^iJi^A^^'^^ss* 
Mother very con fidcr able «V\.«^Nas>\x, 
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But I firmlj believe that it is not fimplj to 
thofe pbylical advantages that Pennfylvsoia owes 
her profperity. It is to the maaDcrs of the inba* 
bitaats; it is to the univerfal toleraace which 
reigned there from the beginning; it is to the 
fimplicity, economy, indudry, and perfeverance 
of the Quakers, which, centering in two points, 
agriculture and commerce, have carried them to a 
greater perfe^ion than they have attained among 
other le^s. The cabin of a fimple cnltivator 
gives birth to more children than a gilded pa- 
lace ; and lefs of them periOi in infancy* 

And lince the table of population of a coantrj 
appe<irs always the moft exad meaforB of its pro* 
fperity^ compare, at four difficrent epochs, the 
number of inhabitants paying capitation in Pdui* 
fy Ivania* 

1760 j 1770 I 1779 I 1786 
31, 007 I 39,765 I 45,6*83 I 66,925* _ 

Thus it feems that population has more than 
doubled in twenty-five years, notwithiianding 
the depopulation of a war of eight years. Ob- 
ferve in this dating, that the blacks are not in- 
cluded, which form about one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the ftate. Obferve, that by the calcu- 
lation of the general convention in 1787» ^© 
number of whites in this flate was carried to 
three hundred and fixty thoufandj which fup- 
pofes, very nearly, a wife and four children for 
every taxable head. 

The public fpirit wVikVi iVi^ QL>ii!«iftt^ tcaxwV^^^ 
Sn every thing, has givcvi tUe xo fe^^t^ \jSr&^ 
Juaitntions in PhiVade\p\Vla>>^Auc\x\ W^^^ 
acacioned. Oae of vbem \s xXx^ ^^^^^^^ 
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■which diftributes medicines gratis to the fick, 
who are not in a litaation to purchafe them. 

See how eafy.and cheap it is to do good. Let 
thofe men blulh, then, who diflipate their for- 
tunes in luxury and in idlenefs \ One thoufand fix 
hundred and forty-feven {^erfons were treated by 
this crtabHlhment during the year 1787.' By cal- 
culation, this treatment col^ to the ellablilhment 
£ve ihillings and nine pence for each patient. 
•Thus, for two hundred pounds flerling, fixteen 
hundred and forty-feven perfonsare rendered 
happy. 

To this public fpirit, fo ingeiliouR in varying 
its benefits, is owing the Benevolent Indituiion, 
whofe objed it is to fuccour, in their own houfes, 
poor women in childbed. 

Another fociety has. for its obje6t to alleviate 
the lituation of priibners. 

The Philadclphians confine not their attention 
to their brethren; they extend it to {Grangers; 
they have formed a fociety for the afliftance of 
emigrants who arrive from Germany. A (imilar 
one is formed at New-York, called the Hibernian 
Society, for the fuccour of emigrants from Ire- 
land. Thefe focieties inform themfelves, on the 
arrival of a ihip, of the fituation of the emi- 
grants, and procure them immediate employ. 

Here is a company for infurance againft fire. 
The houfes are conftrudted of wood and brick, 
and confequently expofed to the ravages of fire. 
The infurers are the infured, a method which 
prevents the abufes to which the company at Pa- 
ris js expofed. 

In the midft of a\\ 0\e^t iVm^^.-wVvO^^^^^ 
my admiration and my tet\^^x Te.'^^^^^ r^\x<^^ 
o/injufiice gives mc mucVv ^^^va.^'^^^'^^^ 
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to tarniOi the glory of PennfylvaQia. Fenn 
to his family an immeufe property here. In. 
lad war his defcendants took part with the £ 
lifl) government, and retired to England. 1 
legiOature of Pennfylvania paiTed a law, tak 
from them all their lands and their rents, and i 
ed to give them for the whole, one hundred i 
fifty thoufand pounds. This Aim was to h 
been paid in paper-money, which foffered the 
Gonfiderable depreciatioi^. The firfi inftalm 
only has been paid. 

It cannot be denied, that there was n gre^it 
judice in the eftimation, in the mode of paymc 
and in the delay. The iUte of Pennfylvania 
too much refpe^ for property, and too mach 
tachment to juflice, not to repair its wrongs i 
day to the family of Penn. 

Hitherto I have fpoken only of farms alrei 
iu good culture, and in the neighbourhood 
towns. We rauft now penetrate farther, defa 
into the midft of the wildernefs, and obferve 
man> detached from fociety, with his ai^e in 
hand, felling the venerable oak, that had \h 
refpedted by the favage» and fupplying its pli 
with the humble fpire of corn. We muft foil 
this man in his progrefs, obferve the changes tl 
his cabin undergoes, when it becomes the cen 
of twenty other cabins which rife fucceffiv 
round it. An American farmer has comma 
cated to me the principal traits of the rural p 
ture which I am going to lay before you. 1 
iirft planter, or he who begins a fettlemenl 
the woods, is gcncraWy a maw -wVi^i V«& V>^ 
fortune and his credit in the cxAW^^v^^ V*''^^^ 
iiate. He emigrates in tbe raatiOci o^ K^^vV; 
&ff work ia toTittild a Ut\l^ c*>m lot >d 
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*nd family; the roof is of rough hewn wood, th« 
floor of earth. It is lighted by the door, or fome** 
times by a little window with oiled paper. A 
more wretched building, adjoining it, gives (bel- 
ter to a cow and two miferable horfes. This 
done> he attacks the trees that farround his ca« 
bin. To extirpate them by the root^ would re« 
quire too much labour. He contents himfelf by 
cutting them at two or three feet from tho 
ground. The fpace thus cleared is then plough-^ 
cd« and planted with Indian corn. The foil, be- 
inc; new, reqnires little culture 5 in the month of 
Odober it yields a harveft of forty or fifty bufhels 
the acre. Even from the month of September* 
this corn furniihes a plentiful and agreeable nou« 
7i(hment to his family. Hunting aud fi{hing> 
with a little grain, fuffice, during the winter^ for 
the fubfiftcnce of his family j while the cow and 
horfes of our planter feed on the poor wild grafs^ 
or the buds of trees. During the firft year, he 
fufFers much from cold and hunger $ but he en-> 
dures it without repining. Being near the fa- 
vages, he adopts their manners j his fatigue is 
violent, but it is fufpended by long intervals of 
repofe : his pleafures confift in fiihing and hunt* 
ing 'y he loves fpirituous liquors ; iie eats> drinks* 
and deeps in the filth of his little cabin. 

Thus roll away the firft three years of our 
planter in lazinefs, indq>eodence, the variation of 
pleafure and of labour. But population augments 
in his neighbourhood, and then his troubles begin. 
His cattle could before run at large ; but now his 
neighbours force him lo ttl2AXv \\\^vcw^\^>2^^^ 
nnh fdrm. Formerly vVie >w\U\«»&^ ^^^^ "^^^ 
ence to Inn family^ they noN» ^^ ^ ^^T'^lel^ 
begiui to be peopled V>y mtu, wA ^ww^^^^JP^^j^jj 
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enemies. ' An increafing fociety brings regalt^ 
tions, taxes, and the parade of laws 5 and nothing 
is lb terrible to our independent planter as all 
tbcfe fhackles. He will not confent to facrificc 
a fingle natural right for all the benefits of go- 
vernment 5 he abandons then his little eftablifli- 
inent^ and goes to feek a fecond retreat in the 
wildernefs, where he can recommence his labours, 
and prepare a farm for cultivation. Such arc the 
charms of independence, that many men have be- 
gun the clearing of farms four times in different 
parts of this flate. 

The labour beftowed by the iirft planter gives 
fome value to the farm, which now comes to be 
occupied by a man of the fecond cl/jfs of planters. 
He begins by adding to his cabin a houfc. .A 
faw-mill, in the neighbouring fettlement, fur- 
niihes him with boards. His houfe is covered 
with (hingles, and is two ftories high. He makes 
a little meadow, plants an orchard of two or 
three hundred apple-trees. His liable is enlarg- 
ed J he builds a fpacious barn of wood, and co- 
vers it with rye-ftraw. Inftead of planting only 
Indian corn, he cultivates wheat and ryej the 
laft is deftined to make whilky. But this planter 
manages ill 5 his fields are badly ploughed, never 
manured, and give but fmall crops. His cattle 
break through his fences, deftroy his crops, and 
often cut off the hopes of the year. His horfes 
are ill fed, and feeble ; his cattle often die with 
hunger in the fpring; his houfe and his farm 
give equal proofs of tVie 'weiivl of vwdaftry -, the 
glafg of ill's windows Vias ^wetv ^X-a.c^Ao ^^V-iXa. 
snd rags. This man is foi\^ o^ ewx^^w^i \ Vt 
drinks to excefs ; paffes tnwcVi o^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^«in. about politics. TVvus \^ coi^^--^^^ ^-^^ 
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and Is forced, after fome years, to fell his planta*^ 
tion to a planter of the third and lad clafs. 

This is ordinarily a man of property, and of a 
cultivated mind. His fird objed is to convert 
into meadow all his land, on which he can con* 
du6k water. He then builds a barn of Hone* 
fometimes a hundred feet in length, and forty in 
breadth. This defends his cattle from cold, and 
they eat lefs when kept warm, than when expof* 
ed to the froft. To fpare the confumption of 
fuel, he makes ufe of economical (loves, and by 
this hefaves immenfe labour in cutting and cart- 
ing wood. He multiplies the objects of culture ; 
befides corn, wheat, and rye, he cultivates oats 
and buck-wheat. Near his houfe he forms a 
garden of one or two acres, which gives him 
quantities of cabbage, potatoes, and turnips. 
Near the fpriug which furnifhes him with water, 
he builds a dairy-houfe. He augitients the num** 
ber, and improves the quality of his fruit-treeSk 
His fons are always at work by his fidej his 
wife and daughter quit their wheels for the la- 
bours of the harveft. The laft object of indudry 
is to build a houfe for his own ufe. This build- 
ing is generally of done 3 it is large, well didri- 
buted, and well furnifhed. His horfeft and (cat- 
tle, by their good appearance, their flreugth, and 
fecundity, prove that they are well fed, and well 
attended. His table abounds with delicate and 
various difhes. The ordinary drink of his faml* 
ly, is beer, cider, and wine; his vrife and daugh- 
ters manufadure their clothing. In nrot^ortioa 
08. he. throws rich, he pwce\\«& \\v^ N^xifc ^^ "^^ 
prote&'ion of the laws \ be ^vj^ V\% vvi.^'v ^^ 
pundu^lity^ he couUV\i\xX<» V^ <^^ ^'^''^^S? 
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churches and fchools. as the only means of enfiir* 
ing order and tranqulllify. 

Two- thirds of the farmers of PennTylrania be- 
long to this third clafs. It is to them that the 
Aate owes its ancient reputation and importance. 
If they have lefs of cunning than their neigh- 
bours of the fouth, who cultivate their lands by 
(laves they have more of the republican virtoei. 
It was from their farms that the American and 
French armies were principally fupplied during 
the lall war; it was from their produce that 
came thofe millions of dollars brought from the 
Havanna after the year 1 /SO— millions which 
laid the foundation of the bank of North- Ame- 
rica, and fupported the American army till the 
peace. 

Thii» is a feeble iketch of the happtnefs of a 
Pennfylvania farmer; a happinefsto which this ftatc 
calls men of all countries and of all religions. It 
offers not the plea Cures of the Arcadia of the po- 
et.^ or thofe of the great towns of Europe ; but it 
promifes you independence, plenty, and happi- 
nefs — in return for patience, induftry, and labour. 
The moderate price of lands, the credit that may 
be obtained, and the perfedt fecurity that the 
courts of juftice give to every fpecics of property, 
place thefe advantages within the reach of every 
condition of men. 

I do not pretend here to give the hiftory of all 
the fettlements of Pennfylvania. It often hap- 
pens, that the fame man, or the fame family, 
Lolds the place of the tirft and fecond, and fome- 
tjtnes of tlic third c\ati> oi \\?iw\.c.\s •^^^c^Nt ^^^cslvVv- 
^<i. In the connWes rve.;vx ^^VA^^^Xv^va^.-j^^^^ 

in the pofleffion ot vhed.^cetw^^^^->v^^^^^^«^- 
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or third degree, of the companions of William 
Penn. 

This paffion for emigration, of which I have 
fpokcn, will appear to you unaccountable :— that 
a man ihould voluntarily abandon the country 
that gave him birth, the church where he was 
confecrated to God, the tombs of his anceftors, 
the companions and friends of his youth, and all 
the plealures of poliftied fociety — to expofe him- 
felf to the dangers and difficulties of conquering 
favage nature, is, in the eyes of an European phi- 
lofopher, a phenomenon which contradids the or- 
dinary progrefs and principles of the aftions of 
men. But fuch is the fa ft 5 and this paflion con- 
tributes to increafe the population o^ America, 
not only in the new fettlements, but in the old 
flates5 for, when the number of farmers is aug- 
mented in any canton beyond the number of con* 
venient farms, the population languifhes, the 
price of land rifes to fuch a degree as to diminifh 
the profits of agriculture, encourage idlenefs, or 
turn the attention to lefs honourable purfuitsl 
The beft preventative of thefe evils, is the emi- 
gration of part of the inhabitants. This part ge- 
nerally confifts of the moft idle and diflipated, 
who uecelfarily become induftrious in their new 
fettlement; while the departure augments the 
means of fubfiftence and population to thofe left 
behind ; as pruning increafes the fize of the tree, 
and the quantity of its fruit. 

The third clafs of cultivators which I havede- 
fcribed, is chiefly compofed of Germans. They 
make a great part of the population of PeuciOiU 
vania. It is more than 'a ccyvX-wt^ ^wv^^^^^^^^^ 
Germans were eflabWft^ed Vvex^, ^^Ve^ w ^^^ 
garded as the moft honeft, l\i<^i m^^ vs^^^^w^^ 
/ 2 • • 
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and economical of the ftrmen. ' Tbqr tke^m 
trad debts ; they are, of all the Amerfoiiy 
leaft attached to the ufe of rum and other m 
fpirits. Thus their fumliea are the mod m^ 
out. It is very comroon to fee them have-t^ 
or fourteen children *. It is faidtthey har^ 
fo much information as the other Aineii^ 
but yet you find many men refpe£bUe for - ^ 
knowledge and underftanding among them^ t 
as Rittenhoufe> Kuhn, Mulhenberg, &c. 

A principal caufe of emigration in the b 
parts of Pennfylvania, is the hope of eficap 
taxes s yet the land-tax is very light, as it d 
not exceed a penny in the pound of the eftii 
tion i and the eftima|ion is much tinder the 
lue of the lands. 

There is much irregularity in the land-tax 
likewife in the capitation, or poll-tax ; bnt I 
with pleafure, that bachelors pay more than n 
ried men. 

I have already fpoken of the climate of t 
happy town. The refpedable Dr. Rufh hascc 
municated to me fome new and curious deti 
which I will communicate. 

This enlightened obferver, in one energi 
phrafe, has pi6tured to me the variations incid 
to Philadelphia. We have, faid he, the humid 
of Great Britain in the fpring, the heat of Afi 
in fumoier^ the temperance of Italy in June, 
iky of 'Egypt in autumn, the fnows of Nonv 
and the ice of Holland during the winter; 
tempefts, to a certain degree, of the Weft Ini! 
Ja each feafon, and (he \am\Ati Vvwia o€ Gr 
JBiitaia in every month of ttxe ^%«t. 
* According to M . WToheau, otit utuA>i\il^ V'Wk^^ 
Aif riurctfcxi children } twaVavctw=\vc. ^ 
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Notwlthftanding all thefe changes, the do6tor 
links, that the climate of Philadelphia is one of 
lie mod healthfal in the world. 

In dry wcatheY, the air has a peculiar elaftlci- 
Tt which renders heat or cold lefs infupportable 
lan they are in places more humid. The air never 
ecoraes heavy and fatiguing, but when the rains 
re not followed by the beneficent north-weft. 
>uring the three weeks that I pafl*ed here (in 
LUguft and September) I felt nothing of the lan- 
uor of body, and depre(!ion of fpirits, which I 
xpeded : though the heat was very great, I 
Dund it fupportable ; nearly like that of Paris> 
ut it caufed a greater perfpiration. 

Dr. Ru(h has obferved, as have many phyfi- 
ians of Europe, that the ftate of mind influences 
luch on the health. He cited to me two ftrik- 
ng examples of it. The Engliih feamen wounded 
1 the famous naval battle of the 12th of April 
782, were cured with the greateft facility. The joy 
f vidory gave to their bodies the force of health. 
ie had made the fame obfervations on the Ame* 
ican foldiers wounded at the battle of Trenton. 

Variability is the charaderiflic of the climate 
f Pennfylvania. It has changed by the clearing 
f lands, and the diminution of waters* which 
ormerly abounded in this part of America, 
vlany creeks, and even rivers, have difa^peared 
y degrees $ and this is to be expeded in a count- 
ry Vherc forefts give place to, cultivated fields. 

Thefe changes have produced happy efFefe on 
be health of the people. An old man of thU 
ountry has obferved to tci^, \\iax \5cv».\>K^<ic». ^ 
ic Fennfylvaniana axvomwiXifc vtiy^S^^'^'^'f^?"'^^'^ 
iJfivation of the co^lx^ \ O^^x.^^^^^ ^"^^"^^^^^ 
s pale ihati tlicy wetelVvtV^ ot i«tv>i ^^^;^^X 
^t for fomo tiin© the nutci>aex o\ ^«^^^ .^^^^. 

^or.. VTV "«.V% ^^ 
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increafed, and that the feptuagenaries are vtrj 
pumerous. 

In 1762, there was fuch an extraordinary 
drought, that the Indian corn did not come to 
perfe6Uon, the meadows failed, and the foil be* 
came fo inflammable, that in fome places it 
caught fire, and the furface was burnt. This 
year it has been exceffively rainy. On the 18th 
and l.Qth of Augud, there fell at Philadelphia 
feven inches of water. Wheat has fuffered much 
this year from the rains. 

Happily all parts of the country are not fubjed 
to the fame variations of the atmofphere j fo that \ 
a general fcarcity is never known. If the harveft 1 
fail& here, at fifty miles diftanceit abounds. You 
fee that the heat here is about the fame as at • 
Paris i and that it is never fo great as at Rome, I 
fince at the latter place the thermometer of Reau- 
mur rifes to 30 deg. You fee, that the winter 
here is not much colder than at Paris,^as it rarely 
defcends more than to 12 deg. below the freezing 
point. There falls much more rain here than at Pa- 
ris. The common quantity there is twenty inches in 
the year, and it has not been known but once in 
fixty years to rife to twenty-five, while the common 
quantity at Philadelphia is thirty-five inches. By 
comparing the clima te of Philadelphia with that of 
Pekin, nearly in the fame latitude, you will find, 
from the tables of Kirwan, that the winters are 
much colder, and the fummers much warmer, in 
that part ofChina, than at Philadelphia. Dr.Rulh 
attributes the diiFerence to this circumftance, that 
Pennfylvania is bordered with a vafl extent of fo- 
reft^ and that the country about Pekin is general- 
Jy and highly cultivaied. 
Mv friend Myers ¥Vftv«, ^\vci ^xAeaMcsisa'i. \a^ 
explain the charaaers oi tuw iiQXSxvV'^^i^^ 
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circumftances that furround them, has comma- 
nicated to me an obfervation which he has made 
in that refpeft 5 it is, that the adivity of the inha- 
bi tan ts of a country may be mea fured by the rapidity 
of its rivers, and the variations in its atmofphere.- 

He could fee the dulnefs and indecifion of the 
Virginians in the flow movement of the Potow- 
mac ; while the rapid current of the rive/s of the 
north painted to him the adtivity of the people of 
Ncw-England. 

He told me, likewife, that the health of tho 
people might very well confift with the varia- 
tions of the air, provided that wife precautions 
were taken. This, as he aflured nie, was a part 
of the difcipline of the Quakers. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, you may mealure the longevity of the 
people of Pcnnfylvania by the fed to which they 
belong. That of the Quakers ought to be plac- 
ed at the head of this table of longevity ; that of 
the Moravians next ; the Prelbyterians next, &c. 

Dr. Rulh w-hofe obfervations in this refpedt are 
numerous, . has told me, that fudden variations 
caufed more difeafes and deaths than either- heat 
or cold conftantly exceflive. He inftanced the 
vigorous winter of 178O, the burning fummer of 
1782, and the rainy fummer of 1788. There 
were then few or no difeafes; and thofe that 
happened were occaiioned by imprudence, fuch 
as cold water drunk in heat, or fpirituous liquora 
in cold. Pleuriiies and inflslmmatory diforders are 
much diminiibed within fifty years. The months 
of May and June are coniidered as the moftfa- 
jubrious, and the \'d\eVviCL\ti«j\w\'^^x^^^^v*^^vafc 
be better in fummeT ^tid \tv ^vtvVsx. w-^ v>« 

• Among the dKeafe% o« ^^^^^^V^^^^!^^ 
«onfumptiou doubl\eft ixv?2*a* nax«^ ^ ^ 
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vages. It was unknown to the original iabahit 
ants of the country 5 it is then the r^ruU oi 
European habits of life tranfported to thkx^ aew 
continent. It is more common in the Xxx^a^nsUma 
in the country; it deftroys more women tbau 
men ; it is a languid diforder, which drags, by 
flow deps, its vidim to the tomb : ea<£ izf- 
plungcf the dagger deeper in his breaft^ and ren> . 
ders more viii'ble the incurable wound. Death, I 
without ceaiing, (lares him in the face, and y 
throws a funeral ihroud over the remainder of ! 
his days. The world and its pleafures difappeari i 
the ties of friendlhip are the only ones that are : 
flrengthened and endeared, and^ which doable ; 
the bitternefs of his approachiog diffolution. Hie 
confumption, in a word, is a long-continued ago- 
ny, a Aow tormenting death. 

The phyficians of this country attribute it to 
different caufes ; to the excelfive ufe of hot 
drinks, fuch as tea and coffee ; to the habit of 
remaining too long in bed, and the ufe of feather- 
beds, for they know not the ufe of matreiles ; to 
the cuflom of eating too much meat, and of 
drinking too much fpirituous liquors. Women 
are more fubjed to it than men ; becaufe, inde- 
pendently of the above caufes, they take but lit- 
tle exercife, which is the only powerful remedy 
againd the flagnation of humours, the great prin- 
ciple of the marafma: they tafle but little the 
pleafures of walking ; a movement which, vary- 
ing the fpedacle of nature, gives a refrefliment 
to iht fenfes, a new fprin^ to the blood, and a 
new vigour to the fou\. 
A p,irtjciilar caufe of cot\^vxmvVi^\^'«^'?^^ 

tAc Quaker women \s ^^^^^^^^^ ^^"^^^^^vl^^ 
v>^ and immobility wh\c\x lYie^ couvt^^y^^^ 
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life, and which ihcy preferve for hours together 
in their filent meetings. 'I he women of the other 
feds are equally- attacked by confumptions, but 
it is attributed to different caufes :■ they are fond 
of exoeifive dancing ', heated with this, they 
drink cold water, eat cold unripe fruits, drink 
boiling tea, go thinly clad in winter, and give no 
attention td the fudden changes of weather. The 
Quakers are more reaforiable in tbefe refpe6ts; 
but they balance thefe advantages by a fatal ne- 
glcft of exejrcifc. To preferve good health, a fe- 
male Ihould have the gaiety of a woman of fa- 
ihion, with the prudence and precaution of a 
.Quaker. 

A moral or political caufe may like wife aid ns 
in explaining why women are more fubje6l to 
confumptions than men.- It is the want of a will, 
or a civil exigence. The fubmiflion to which 
women are habituated, has the effed of chains, 
which comprefs the limbs, caufe obftru6tions, 
deaden the vital principle, and impede the circu- 
lation. The depreflion of the mind has a ten- 
dency to enfeeble the body. This fubmiflion to 
fathers and hulbands is more remarkable among 
the Quakers, than among the other fe6ts. 

Conlumptions, however, are not fo numerous 
in America as is generally imagined. This name 
is ignorantly given to many other diforders, which 
reduce the body to the fame meagre ftate which 
follows a decay of the lungs. This appearance 
deceives, and may cafily deceive the attendants of 
the (ick, who give inforoiatlotvlo^V^^^'^^RVsR.V'^'w^ 
the biJJs of mortaWly .* - 

Another difcafe, very cotcvmotvV«^.\^v^^^^^^ 
throat J when patnd, W '\% motv?\- v^ ^^^^ 
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proceeds from exceflSve heatSi cold drinkff^ and ti 
careleirDefs in clothing. e 

When we refled that Europe was formerly fob* t 
jeft to thefe epidemical difeafesy and that thef 
have difappeared in proportion to the progrcfs ot 
cultivation^ we are tempted to believe that the^ [ 
belong to new countries in the infancy of culti* 
ration. ; 

The difcafe knerwn in Europe by the name of | 
influenza, is likewife common in America: it 
made great ravages in 17SQ. It began in Canada, 
paired through New-York, and very fooa infed- 
ed Pennfylvania and the Southern States. Iti 
fymptoms are lailitude, feeblenefs, chills^ heatfb 
end the head-ache. It refpeds no age or fex, 
and elpecially precipitates to the tomb thofe who 
were attacked by the confitroption. 

The fever and ague may be ranked in the dafs 
of thefe cruel epidemics 5 bCit it is more terrible, 
as its returns are annual. It not only viiits the 
marlhy countries and the fea<coa(l, but it is fcen 
even in the healtiiy region of Albany. It iscom« 
bated by the Peruvian bark; butthe moftfuccelsful 
remedy is a journey among the mountains, or into 
the Northern States. This fever, more humane 
than men, fubjeds not to its empire the black 
(laves. This exemption is attributed to a cuftom 
they prefer ve with obftinacy, of keeping fires al- 
ways in their cabins, even in the hotted feafon. 
The negroes are accuftomed to confider exceifive 
heat as a guarantee of health 5 and you will fee a 
negrefs, while {he labours in the field, in the ar- 
, dour of a burning fun, expofe her infant to its 
£res, rather than lay it xxrvd^iv the refreOiing ihade 
of a tret. This negtefa Vi^ls uqX >aRax^ ^l >^'t ^^- 
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rioas experiments of Dr. Ingenhoufe on th6 fatal 
etfeds of (hades and the night air> but you fee 
that ihe knows their effeds. 
' Among the maladies common in the United 
States, muft be reckoned the plenrify and th6 
peripneumony, though they are lefs frequent than 
formerly. The fmali-pox, which formerly made 
fuch havock in the United States, is lefs formi- 
dable (ince the general pra6^ice of inoculation. 

There are many pbyiiciatiB at Philadelphia, and 
you will perhaps aflign this as the caufe of fo 
many difeafcs. You will be wrong. They are 
faid to be Ikilful; they are generally ilrangerg- 
to quackery. I know fome of them who are 
highly refpeftable, as well for their virtues, as for 
their knowledge ;. fuch as ilufh, Griffiths^ Wif* 
neer ; the two la(l are Quakers. 

The greateft part of ihefe phyficians are, at 
the fame time, apothecaries. They continue to 
unite thefe two fciences, out of refped to the' 
people, who wiih that the man who orders the 
medicine fhould likewife prepare it. There are, 
however, other apothecaries, of whom the phyfi- 
cians purchafe their drugs. 

The pradice of this country is the Engli(b prac- 
tice ; that is, they are much in the ufe of (Irong 
remedies ' Laxatives are little in ufe. Almoft 
all the phyficians of this country are formed at 
the fchool of Edinburgh, and this is the caufe of 
their prediledion for the Englifii pradice. 

Perhaps, after the account that I have given 

df the maladies which a^id AJXletvc&^v<. ^9qa?\ ^sa. 

thought that humat\ Y\teV&^Qivsx\v«t^'^'«^'^^ 

Europe. It w a i^tc:^u^vcts ^^^ *^>^^'^''^^ 

credited by many m\v^t%,^x^^'^^^'*^'^^ > 
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have travelled in America, it becoine5 a duti 
dcltroy it. ^ 

The Abbe Robin, one of thefc trave/Zers, i 
derlan^d that, afier the age of twenty-five^ ti 
American women appear old ; that children dl 
here in greater proportion than in Europe; thai 
there are very few old people, &c. &c. M. Paw, 
I believe, had uttered thefc fables before him, 
Nothingr is more falfe. 1 have obferved with care 
the women between thirty and fitly years of agci 
they have generaHy a good appearance, good 
health, and are even agreeable. I have feen thejn 
at fifty, with fuch an air of fredtnefs, that they 
would not have been taken bv an European for 
more than forty. I have fcen women of fixty 
and feventy, fparkling with health. I f)>eak hcit 
cfperially of the women of New Hampfhire^ Maf- 
faclnifetrs, and Coniiefticiit. 

In Pennfvlvaniii you do not fee the fame tlnti 
adorn the infetclting vifagfs of the daughters and 
wivrs of the (liiak'Ts j thf y are generally pale. 
I jj^vepiid attention to their teeth. I hav 
fern of them that are fine ; and where they a? 
otherwfe, it is, as in England, more owing to h 
drinks than to the climate. 

Not only the number of aged perfons are m' 
confiderable here than in Europe, as I am go 
to pro', e to you but they preferve generally t' 
fac iltie--. intell'^'^ual and phyfical- 

I WIS tiid of a ;niniltcr at Ipfwich in MafTa 

fetts, who prcach'-d very well at ninety ye' 

^'' ^^'y a/3other. of the f:vme ^^e, >w?^\V.edon f(f 

y <:hi2rchoii Sunday twenty tnW^. K'NV.n.'T 

f died at Che age of a ,iav\dxcd'u\ \1^^» ' 



four daughters and four fons, of the following 
ages, 86 - 85 - 83—8 1—79—77^75—73. 

But I will not confine myfclf to fuch light ob- 
fervations. I will exhibit fome tables of morta- 
lity, and of the probabilities of life, in this coun« 
try. This is the only method of conveying to you 
certain information^ 

The general caufes of longevity are, 

1. The falubrity of the atmofphere and of the 
country. 

2. The abundance and goodnefs of the ali« 
ments. 

3. A life regular, adive, and happy« 

We muft, then, coniider the exterior circum« 
(lances as relative to the occupations of lnen,,t^ 
their morals, to their religion, and their govern* 
ment. 

Wherever property is centered in ia few hands* 
tvhere employment is precarious and dependent, 
life is not fo long; it is cut off by' grief and care# 
which abridge more the principle ofiife than even 
want itfelf. Wherever the government is arbi* 
trary, and tyranny defcends in diviiions ffom 
rank to rank, and falls heavy on the lower claffes^ 
life muft be fhort among the people, becaufe they 
^re Haves ; and a miferable itave, trampled on at 
every moment, can enjoy neither that eafe, not 
that regularity, nor that interior fatisfadion, 
which fuflains the principles of life. The excefles 
and mortifications attending on ambition, abridge^ 
in an equal degree, the life of the dafs which 
tyrannizes. 

On applying tbefe mot^ ^tAv^x'Cnw^^^^^^ 

derations to theUmtjeeLSl«.Xfc%,^ws^^K«1 ^^^t"^^ 

that there cati be no corauVrj ^^'^^^^Ctwas^^ 

maa ia of longer dutatAoa •, lot, \.o ^^ '^^ ^j 
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tages of natorcy they unite that of liberty^ which 
if the principle of health. 

It is difficult here to obtain regular tables of 
births and deaths. There are fome feds who do 
not baptize their children^ and whofe regifters are 
not carefully keptj others who baptize only their 
adults. Some of the iick have no phyiicians or 
furgrons, and their attendants who give the in- 
formation are not exa£t. ^The confiant fludoa- 
tions occafioned by emigrations, and immigra* 
tions, ftill increafe the difficulty. Yet we may ap- 
proach near the truth, by taking for examples 
fuch feaports as are more occupied in the coaffing 
trade than in long voyages ; it is for this reafon 
that I have chofen the towns of Salem and Ipf- 
wich in Maifachufetts. i take theie tables from 
the Memoits of the Academy of BoftoU'— me- 
moirs little known in France. 

Dr. Halley, for the ftandard of his tables of 
mortality, chofe Breda w in Germany, on account 
of its interior (ituation and the regular employ- 
ment of its inhabitants. By the calculations of 
thefe political arithmeticians, 6ve perfons in 
twelve die at Breflaw, before the age of five 
years. 

At Ipfwich, a village at the northward of 
Bodon, (ix only in thirty-three die within that 
age. At Breflaw, one in thirty attains the age of 
eighty years ; at Ipfwich, one in eight. Thisdif* 
proportion is enormous; and this longevity is 
found in many other parts of Maifachufetts and 
New Hampfliire. 

At Woodllock, in Connedicut, one hundred 
dnd thirteen perfons have died in eleven .years } 
ofthtfe twenty-one were levv^tvv^ >jtvc^tM ^icid 
upwards, and thirtecu ww^ c:\^>^vv ^xi\ xx^^^-Kt^. 
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Tills gives fomething more than the proportion 
of an o6togcnary in nine. Thefe fa6ts are takea 
from authentic regifters. 

The miniller of Andover in New Hampfliire, a 
refpedable and well-informed map, has aflured 
me, that more than one in eight males and fe- 
males in his neighbourhood, pais the age of fe« 
ventyyeai-s; and that this obfervation is the re- 
fult of long e^Lperience in tEat and the neigh« 
bouring parilhes. 

Compare thefe fa6ts with thofe dated by M. 
Moheau*. He fays, that in the ifland of Oleron, 
of fourteen thoufand inhabitants, there are but 
five or ^x o6togenaries, and but one for forty-two 
in the Hit of deaths in the lile of Ehe, which la 
reckoned remarkably healthful. 

The minifler of Andover made to me another 
obfervation, which tends to confirm an opinion 
advanced by an author whofe nam.6 1 forget-— It 
IS, that men of letters enjoy the greatefl longevity* 
He told me that the oldeft men were generally 
found among the miniders. This fad will ex- 
plain fome of the caufes of longevity; fuchas 
regularity of morals, information, independence 
of fpirit, and eafy circumftanccs. 

But you will be better able to judge of the 
longevity in the United Stafes, by the table of 
the probabilities of life given to me by the refpec* 
table Dr. \yiglefworth, of the nniverfity of Cam- 
l>ridge. It contains a comparifon of thefe pr6« 
babiiities in New England, in England, in Swe- 
den, in Germany, in Holland, and in Franoe. 

• See J^nhfrchis dc^Ji^M^fiX jkr la ^H>i^«^ ^^ 
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This comparatiYC table will fix your ideas 
Ihe fubjc6t of longe\ity on the United Stat 
And it is to be hoped that from the care of 1 
Wiglefworth of the academy. of Boiion, and tl 
of the members of the other academies in the 
veral flates, we roay-foon have regular and co 
plete tables for the thirteen dates. 

To fatisfy your curiofity more completely, 
will now give you a lift of births^ marriages, a 
deaths^ in a particular town} from which may 
ieen the proportion between the births anddeat 
and the ages of the difeafed, I will take Sale 
which is confidered as a very unhealthful tov 
It is a fea-port, in the 42 deg. of latitude, f 
leagues north-eaft of Bodon, fituated betwc 
two rivers, on a flat piece of land, elevated 1 
twenty feet above the level of the fea at high v 
ter : two little hills in the neighbourhood ; i 
light, dry, and fandy, without niarflies ; the 
habitants not fubje6t to epidemical difeafes. Tfa 
complain at prefent of lome nervous and hyftc 
eal diforders, which were formerly unknown 
them. 

Mr. Holyoke fent to the academy of Bofton t 
two following tables for this town of Salem. 

Table ior 1/81. 

Deaths, % 1/3 

Births, aiy 

Baptifms, 152 

Marriages, , • - . JQ 

jE'axable poWs *, vVv^l \^ , tiv&Ves above 

t he a ge of ^^^Veew , 2iu^ \^^\^ycw^ . 
• in the tevrm .•.••••-----•- ^ 
Tranfient pei&vis, • • 
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Ages ot thb ISecbasbd* 

Inbeingborn, • C 

Vithin the firft ttKtnih, 

fietween one month and one year^ 30 

a — ^x one smd iwb years, . i. . . 20 

i^...^. two dnd five, * 2 

——**- five and ten, 7 

* / ■■^- ten and fifteen, 3 

a:.^^..- fifteen and twebty, ...« 6 

A ■■ 1 i twenty and twenty-five . 5 

ii— -fc^ twenty-five and thirty . . 7 

*— — ■ — thirty' and forty, 24 

— — — forty and fifty, 10 

.^-^-^^i— fifty and fiity, 7 

i — fiity and fevcnty, 2 

— — feventy ahd eighty 7 

^ dghty and nlndty, • . . . . o 

Agei ankno^ti, • i 27 

Deaihl, .*A..i4.4i.ki..i..i. ISO 
kiiMfaSf a^ionl .•.•^^^•^^•^•^••« ^Bi 

Marriages, about ..4 ••. 84 

Ta^table polb, .^..^.x^..^..^. 1000 
NiUnMrofmhabittots, abodt ^. (fiOi 

Ada 0* titi iik<it#M. 

tn biing botn# m4m*4k^^.^*i,f Mf 
la tKtf Irft tti^tilhi 4.«k..4i..4. w 
J8dMrMBC«f«ia<mlb«&tMt^% "^^ 

^ — — -- two mnd &ve» ••••-•••• -^^^ci 



ttttffon 

Between five and ten» *• ••^m 

A ten and fifteen? • Ji| 

m " - fifteen and twenj||^ 4^ 

\ twenty and twoaqr^h 



pi— — twenty-five and thirty 
» thirty and forty* ^^.* 

■- forty and fifty, • •^^«. 

m fifty and fixty« •• .^•. 

w fixty and feventy, . ^« 

■ ieventy and eighty, .•. 

■■ ' - eighty and ninety, .... 
Ages unknown, ....... ^•.•.. 

Yoix win recoiled that Salem ia oc 
unhcilthful towns in America. Yb 
in th^ above two lifts the proportion 
that I have mentioned in other, plac 

The year 17S1 givtt 17$ icam. 
for the population of Salem by the 
of thirty living for one dead, the nui 
bitants would appear to be 5250 ~.w 
gooo. You muft then count for Sale 
for cAe <leceared. In London then 
twenty- three J and in the country. 
one4|L forty ; in Paris, one in thirty^ 
try, bfie in twenty-four. 

In^l/Sl, at Salem^ the births^ 
twentv-ieven of the inhabitants. ' 
years in France it is as one to twent 

As to' marriage?, JM. Mph^u t^ 
country in France one for' J2I, and 
for J (jQ. Ip . S^lecQt you. mud.rconi 

onJy OT^ f^^ ^^^* ^^^ ^^^* ^^ ^^'^ ^ 
/)ropfl|l3Diifeff ,tla^c»a»u^ *vtv-KiD« 



I cannot tcFminate this long article on longe-* 
vity without giving the table of births and deaths 
in the Lutheran congregation at Philadelphia for 
fourteen years, from 1774 to 1788. The propor- 
tion is carious. \ 

Births. Deaths. 



From 1774 ' 


to 


1775 




379 




156 


1775 


— 


177^ 




338 




175 


1776 


— 


1777 




389 




124 


1777 


— 


177s 




298 




m 


ms 


— 


1779 




303 




i7d 


1779 


— ', 


.1780 




348 




186 


1780 


— 


1781 




320 




158 


1781 


— 


1782 




323 




162 


178:^ 


— 


1783 




398 




219 


1783 


— 


1784 




389 




215 


1784 


— 


1785 




4%Q 




153 


1785 


— . 


1786 




420 




157 


1786 


— 


1787 




419 




150 


.1787 


— 


1788 




425 




178 



5175 2380 



You will obferve, that in years of the war the 
births were lefs numerous. This is a n^ttural re^'^ 
flcdion, which ought always to be made by any 
one who makes calculations on the population of 
America. On the whole, however, the number 
of inhabitants is increafing in an amazing pro- 
portion. 

Since great numbers of foreign adventurers 
have overfpread the covxuXt^, ti^^cA^^ ^\\sRfcSis^^ 
la& war, which has augraemed ^\^^^t ^vvsssiw^x^.^^^ 
diice^ many to mifery / au^ V^XaVOc^x^^ ^"^"^^"t^ 
C ca ^'^ 
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crimes, it bs8 been neceffzry to reftrain them by 
prifons, though I love to indulge the belief, that 
this was once unoccflary. One fa£t does honooi 
to this ftate; which is, tli^t among the prifonen 
of Philadelphia^ not one in ten is a native of th« ; 
country. During my ftay in this town» one rob- 
bery only was committed j and this was by i i 
French Tailor. 

Almofl all the other prifoners are either Irifh- 
men or Frenchmen. 

This prifon is a kind of houfe of corredion. 
The prifoners are obliged to work j and each en* 
joys the pro6t of his own labour. This is the 
bed method of ameliorating men ; and it is a 
method ufed by the Quakers. 

Tliofe who govern the houfe of corredion ia 
New- York, on confenting to take charge of cri- 
n:iin«als condemned by the law, have obtained 
leave to fublVituie to whips and mutilation their 
humane method of correlation; and they daily fuc- 
cccd in leading back to induftry and reafou thefe 
deluded men. 

One of thefe Quakers was aiked> by what 
means ii was pofliblc to corred men who-diiho- 
uoiir human nature, and wl;o will not work. 
" We have two powcrfnl inftrunienls,** replied 
the Quaker, " hunger and hope." 

By the fmall number ot Pennfylvanians con* 
taiiied in the prifon of Philadelphia we may con- 
chid'", that were it not for the ftranger&, the go- 
vernmmt of this town, like that ot Nantucket, 
might have a prifon with open doors ot >Khick 
honour and Teptv\\.ar\tti ?lx^ \.Vv*i cii^Vs tfr^ers. 

But, after dW, vc\\aV\?. \.Vc.\i<^t. ^^'i ^\\^c.^'3.\ 'Vtw'*. 
ludians have iVvcm t^ov^ -^^.C. x\.^i ^.^ ^^v vv. 
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worfcfor it*. If there cxifts a country where 
ic i« poffible^ and where it is a duty to change 
this fyftem, it is America; it is therefore to the 
Americans that I addrefs the following reflec- 
tions : 

Prifons are fatal to the .health, liberty, and mo- 
rals of men. To prefer\*e health/a man has need 
of a pure air, frequent exercife, and wholefome 
food. In a prifon, theiair is infeded, there is na 
fpace for exercife, and the food is oftcfn deteflabla 

A man is not in health; but when he is with 
beings who love him, and by whom he i^ beloved. 
In prifon he is with Grangers and with criminals. 
There can exift no fociety between them; or, if 
there does, lie muft either be obliged to ftmggle 
without ceafing againll the horrid principles of 
thefe wicked men, which is a torment to him ; or 
he adopts their principles, and becomes like thenoL 
A man, by living conftantly with fools, becomes 
a fool himfelf; every thing in life is contagion 
auxl correfpondence. .; 

By imprifonment, yon fnatch a man from his wife, 
his children, his friends ; you deprive him of their 
fuccour and conlbiation ; you plunge him int6 
grief and mortification ; you cut him off from all 
clujfe conne6tionss which render his-; exiftence of 
any importance. He is like a pknt torn up by 
tlie roots and fevered from its nourilhing foil; 
and how will you exped it to exift ? 

The man wlio has for a long time vegetated in 
n prifon, who has experienced frequent convul- 
iions of rage and dei'pair, is no longer the fame 

♦ Noparjllel can be diiwn \)eXM««w ^^.N^^tv-^*^ Cvi^vu^ 
nuJoas. The forirnir h.ivc Vklle ^x'wi^t \^o^t^i'»^'^^'^^ 
/aw nor prifohs arc «iuoli wanted WVict^. CcC.^'v^ -s-m&v^V 



tbe power of ibe gaoler, or the turn-ke 
the commiiTary of the prifon. Before tl 
he is obliged to abafe himfelf, to difguifi 
fations, to conftrain his paffioat, in ordci 
raiferj may not be incieafed. This ftai 
miliation and conftraint is horrible to hi 
h\ H u t befides, it renders his mailers imperious 

vexatious, and wicked. 

To oblige a free man to ufe fupplicatic 
tain juftice, is to do him a lalling injnr 
tree that is once bent from its natural foi 
acquires it again. 

The laws which ordained the hai^of c 
wife and natural. But xhtty do not ord; 
all cafes. A prifoner for debt, who cai 
tain fecurity, mull remain a pri loner, 
accufed of a capital offencei who will 
bably acquitted on trial, cannot enjoy th< 
of this law. 'thefe are abufes. 

Tc Jf n#\f miti«li mrwrn #?mr\l#> tn imifafa 
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I am furprifed then, that the penalty of death is 
tsot totally abolifhed in this country. Manners, here 
^re fo pure, the means of living fo abundant, and 
mifery fo rare, that there can be no need of fuch 
horrid pains to prevent the commiffion of crimes. 

Dr* Ru(h has juft given force to all thefe argu- 
ments in favour of the abolition of the punilh- 
ment of death. He has not yet. fucceeded -, but 
it is to be hoped that thedateofPennfylvaniayand 
even all the liates, will foon dare to give to Europe 
a great example of juftice, humanity and policy. 
Any objedions that may be made againl^ this 
reform in Europe will not apply in this country.* 

Our author appears to have entertained the 
rood favourable opinion of the Quakers Sim- 
plicity, candour, and good faith, fays he, charac« 
terize the adions, as well as the difcourfes of the 
Quakers. They arc not affeded, but they arc 
fincere ; they are not poliftied, but they are hu- 
mane ; they have not that wit, that fparkling 
wit, without which a man is nothing in France, 
and with which he is every thing ; but they have 
good fenfe, a found judgment, an upright heart, 
and an obliging temper of mind. If I wifhed to 
live in fociety, it would be with rtie Quakers : 
if I wiihed to amufe myfelf,ii would be with my 
countrymen. Their women are what they (hould 
be, faithful to their hutbands, tender to their 
children, vigilant and economical in their houfe- 
Jiold, and iimple in their ornaments. Their prin- 
cipal chara6tenftic is, thiit they are not eager to 
pleafe all the world : negledful of the exterior^ 
they referve all their accomv^v{kicckJ&xN.v& ^^x v!^ 
mind. Let os fay it, \ct us iw>t. t»8i^^\x\^«^^ic»N-^^'* 
it is among manoers Vikt tV^ti^e vXi^*^ nj^. ^^^ ^ 
look for good hgofcholds, Va^Vl ^^^^^;^vi 
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public virtues. But, we mifcrable wretches! gan- 
grened with our own civilization and politenefki 
wc have abjured theie manners. And who amoDg 
VIS is happy ? unlets you can find a man who hu 
the courage to content himfelf with a life of na- 
ture, and to live like people of former ages. " If 
you conform to nature," fays Seneca, " you will 
never be poor 3 if to opiaion> you will never be 
rich." 

Simplicity is a favourite virtue with the Qua-* 
kers; and the men Hill follow, with fome eu6t- 
nefs, the counfel of Penn : *' Let thy garments 
bt*. plain and fimple ; attend to convenience and 
decency, but not to vanity. If thou art clean and 
warm, thy end is accomplifhed 5 to do more, is 
to rob the poor." 

The white hat, which they prefer, has become 
more: common here, (ince Franklin has proved the 
ad vantages which it poilcircs, and the inconvcni- 
cr.cos of the bhick. 

I'hc QaaktTs in the country generally wear 
clotli made in their own houfes. And at their 
general meeting here, in September this year, 
which con lifted of more than fifteen hundred, 
nine-tenths of the number w(re clothed in Ame- 
rican cloth. 

Ihere are fome Quakers who drefs more like 
othi r fe^ts ; who wear powder, lilver buckles, 
and ruffles. They are called ivef ^aken. The 
others regard them as a kind of fchifmatics, or 
feeble men. They are admitted, indeed, into 
their churches on Sunday, but never to their 
monthly or c\uatve\\^ mttxv^'j^. 

They put on nvooW^u ^q^Vv^^^ >^ve; wc^ ^ 

wS ett^J. tovi^evx e.ovV..v. -^-^W..> 



f>e attributed tbdr repisirkable longevity. Among 
the few companioDs of Williana Penn in I693, ii^ 
are now alive; Edward Drinker, born in 168O, ha« 
been dead but two years* It is from the intipaate 
convidioQ of th^ advantages of their maziro9# 
that they perfevere in them with lingular con- 
^ncy. Their fingularities are the cQcQ, of realbn 
^nd long experience. 

The Quaker women drefs more comfortably 
^an ihofe of the other fe^ts; and this renders 
them lefs fubjed to ficknefs. Age and fortune, 
however, caufe much greater diltindions in thpir 
^refs than in that of the men. '!i?he matrons 
wepr the graveft colours, little black bonnets, an(l 
the hair limply turned back. The young womep 
curl their hair with great care and anxiety; which 
cofts them as much time as the mpft ^xquifitc 
toilette. They wear little hats covered with iil|c 
or fatin. Tbefe obfervations gave me pain. 
Thefe young Qiiakertfles, whom nature has fo 
well endowed, whofe ch^rins have To little need 
of the borrowed hand of art, are remarkable for 
their choice of thefineH linens, muilins, and iilks. 
Elegant fans play between thejr fingers. Orien- 
tal luxury itfelf would not difdain the linen they 
wear. Is this agreeable to the dodrine of Pcnri ? 
'« Modefiy and mildnefs," fays he, *• are the rich- 
efl and finelt ornaments of the foul. The>mori» 
iimple the drefs, the more will beai^ty and thd'e 
qualities appear." 

Luxury begins where utility ends. When dif- 
played in iimple things, it announces more vanity 
than when difplayed in an ordin^itY lSL^K\\i^t s i^^ 
it ffiems to he con (idered a& \\\^ Ycit.^^x«^^^ ^ai^-^^^^^^^ 
of which they affeft to dfcV'^v^^ vV^ o^^ViXx^j 
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in their joy, accotcvvatvv^% ' 
grief, in their dv^cvx^o^s. 
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They owe it to their education 5 they are early 
taught to curb their paifions^ efpecially that of 
anger 5 to render themfelves, as they doll it^ /»- 
moveable; that is, inaccelfible to fudden enjo- 
tions : it refults from this, that on all occafions, 
they preferve an empire over themfelves; and 
this gives them a great advantage in difcuflion 
over thofe who do not preferve the fame temper. 
" The greateft fcrvice," fays Penn, " that thou 
canil render to reafon, is to clothe her in calm* 
nefs ) and he that defends truth with too much 
heat, does her more injury than her adverfarie* 
themfelves." 

The Quakers carry to the borders of the tomb 
this fame tranquillity of mind; and it even for- 
fakes not the women at this diftreffing moment. 
This is the fruit of their religious principles, and 
of a regular, virtuous life. They coniider heaven 
as their country : andnhey cannot conceive why 
death, which conduds to it,.{hould be a misfor- 
tune. 

This habitual ferenity does not diminifh their 
iipniibility. The refpedable Pemberton recount- 
ed to me the death of a beloved daughter, which 
happened the day before. I could fee the tear 
ileal down his cheek, which a moment's reflec- 
tion caufed to difappear. He loved to fpeak to 
me of her virtues and her refignation during her 
long agony. " She was an angel," fays he, <* and 
Ihe is now in her place." 

This good father did not exaggerate. Yon 
will find in this fociety, many of thefe celefiial 
images, clothed in ferenity > the fyvsiV»l^ ^Nss^^aS* 
peace and confcloos virtue. 
/ cannot exvldHxiXd vqu Oac i«L6k^ \>\sX\V v^*!^ 
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Mf . Bingham, one of the Inoft optilcnt dtizens 
Cf Pbilsidelphia, fpoke of them to me iu thd 
liigheft prail'e. He faid, that they were extreme-* 
\j pundaal in fulfilling their engagements^ and 
that they never live beyond their income. 

And this will explain the common faying, {6 
often repeated at Philadelphia, that the Quakers 
are fo cunning, that the Jews themfelves cannot 
live among them. Ufurious Jews can never livtf 
among economical men, who have no need tf 
borrovi'ifig money at enormous intereft^ for a fi- 
milar reafon, a ftUer of pork cannot live among 
Jews. 

The Quakers have been accofed of avarice j 
but the deiire df gain in a merchant^ coniifls in 
amaffing wealth, in preferving it, and in watch- 
ing over his affairs with a con^ant attention. 
Such then is the crime of the Quakers. But >b 
reproaching them with it, we ought to confidet 
attentively the circumdances of that fociety : 
thfir religious principles exclude them from all 
ambitious views, from all places and employ- 
ments 5 they Inuft then aittend v^rhblly to their in- 
duftry, to the fupport and eftablifhment of thei# 
children. They have, therefore, more need of 
amallrng property than other citizens, who may 
^nd the melons of placing their children in publia 
Otiices, in the afmy, the navy, or the cbufch. 

Finally, the Qtiakers, having renooficed the 
occupations of intrigue and of amufements, muA 
be 6ccfupied wholly in bulihefs ; and Oonfequ^nt- 
ly appear more vigilant, that is, in the langudgtf 
of the lazy and dillipattid, mwt ai9ttiKci«uu 

One of their dctraaoT* s^tett^, VJsttX ^^ ^^^^ 
Itfw »r€ virtaomj but does tv^x ^W'^'* '^^^^^ > 
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licveft, that other feds have produced men as per- 
fe6i ns this. I believe it as well as he : the image 
of Fenelon gives roe as agreeable an impreilionas 
that of Fothergill or Benezct. But I maintain,— 
ift. That the fed of the Quakers, in proportion to 
tlicir number, has produced more of thefe prodi- 
gies. 2d, That no ieGt prefents to us a totality fb 
perfed and harmonious, and an affemblage of 
men fo pure and virtuous, or fo conftant a feries 
of great and good adions. To prove this laft af- 
fertion, I will only call to your mind the eman- 
cipation of flaves, executed by them with una- 
nimity, with the fame fpirit, and followed by 
numerous efforts to abolilh Aavery, and to meli- 
orate and educate the blacks. Let any one cite 
to me in all other feds a iimilar inftance of dif- 
intert* dednefs and humanity. Let a fed be men- 
tioned, which, like this, has made it a law never 
to lake any part either in privateering, or in con- 
traband trade, even in a foreign country) for 
they will not tempt a foreigner to violate die 
laws of his own country. 

During the laft war, the Quakers pafled a re- 
folution, that whoever of their fociety ihould pay 
a debt in paper money (then depreciated) fliould 
be excommunicated ; while, at that time, it was 
a crime to doubt of the goodnefs of this paper j 
and the Quakers, like all other citizens, were 
obliged to receive it from their debtors at the 
nominal value. 

A fociety, fimple in its manners, economical^ 
and devoted principally to agriculture and com- 
nierce, muft necelVaxWy *Ytvc\e.2^^e. VvOcv ^tea.t rapi- 
dlty. Pennfylvan'ia vaav \>e^ <:qwS\.\w^ -^^ <&fc 

n,other couatry of the ^^-:^;;t::S---^^ 
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t!ic flates of New- York, New-Jerfey, Maryland, 
and Rhode- Ifland ; fome in Ncw-Hampfljire and 
Maflachufetts. Many of the Quakers have plant- 
ed their tabernacles in that delightful valley, 
which is >valhed by the Shenadore, beyond the 
firft chain of mountaiiisu They have no (kvesj 
they employ negroes as hired lervants, and have 
renounced the culture of tobacco: and this val- 
ley is obferved as the beft cultivated part of Vir- 
ginia. 

They have puflied their fettlenaents likewifc 
into tlie two Carol! nas and Georgia. They arc 
beginning eftabliihments near *he Ohio, and 
have a confiderable one already at Redftone, on 
the Monongahela. 

It is to be wifhed, for the happinefs of the In- 
dians, and the peace of America, that all the 
planters of the frontiers poflclfed the paci^c prin- 
ciples of the Quakers: a lafting union would 
foon be formed between them j and blood would 
no longer flain the furrows which American in- 
duftry traces in the foretts. 

The religion of the Quakers is the fimpleft 
imaginable. It con lifts in the voice of confcience^ 
the internal fentiment, the divine inftin6t, which, 
in their opinion, God has imparted to every one. 
This inftin6t, this light, this grace, which every 
perfon brings into the world with him, appears 
to them the only guide neceflary for the condu6k 
of life. But to underftand the guide, it is necef- 
fary to know it ; to be known, it fhould often be 
interrogated. Hence the neccflity of frequent 
meditations. 

The Quakers have bctti t«Me\^ xX^^^v:^^^^^^ 
thffir belief in this interior priwcX^X^. "Sox ^^ 
cdlumaiators, fome of whora ViaM^ csCto*^^^^ 
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A Quaker cannot marry a pcrfon of another 
fed. I aiked the reafon of this; as it appeared 
to me a fign of intolerance. " The prefer vation 
of our fociety," replied a Quaker» " depends on 
the prefervfltion of the cufioms which dillinguifli 
us from other men. This fi ngularity forces us 
to be more honeft ; and if we fliould unite our 
families with grangers, who are not of our fo- 
ciety, individuals would fwervc from our ufages, 
and confound them with others. A Quaker wo» 
man, who fliould marry a PreflDyterian, fubmits 
herfclf to the authority of a man over whom we 
have no influence ; and the fociety fubfifts only 
by this domeLlic^ voluntary^ and reciprocal influ- 
ence." 

This influence is dire6ted by their different af- 
femblies. The monthly aflemblies are in gene- 
ral compofed of feveral neighbouring congrega- 
tions. Their funftions are to provide for the * 
fubfilience of the poor, and the education of 
their children 3 to examine the new converts^ 
and prove their morals; to fuflain the zeal and. 
the religion of others ; to hear and judge their 
faults by means of fuperintendants appointed for 
this purpofe ; to decide and. fettle any difputc 
that may a rife either between Quakers, or be- 
tween a Quaker and a flranger, provided the lat- 
ter will fubmit to their arbitrament. This lafl; 
objed is one of the mofl important; it prevents 
that cruel fcourge, fo ravaging in other countries, 
the fcourge of lawyers, the fource of fo much 
corruption, and the caufe of fuch fcandalous di- 
vi (5 on s. Th i s cuftom muft be of ^te^^t ^ds-ws^as^ 
to ilrangcrs who live in iVv^ i^ev^c^QNixVciKA ^^. 
Qaaktrs. The fociety ci.corcv^vxvv\c^x.^ "^ '^^^'^' 
hf^r who will iiot f ubrmt to lYiv^ ^^^'^^^'^'^^^^iCxvcv 
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Appeals are fometitnes carried from the month- 
ly to the quarterly airembiies ; the principal ba- 
finefs of the hitter^ is to fuperiateod the opera- 
tions of the former. 

But the fuperin tendance of the whole fociety 
belongs to the annual affemblies. Thefe receive 
reports from the inferior bodies, refpe^ng the 
date of all parts of the fociety, give their advice, 
make regulations, judge definitively on the ap- 
peals from the lower aifemblies, and write letters 
to each other, in order to maintain a fraternal 
correfpondence. 

There are feven annual affemblies. One at 
London^ to which the Quakers in Ireland fend 
deputies; one in New-England, one at New- 
York, one for Pennfylvania and New Jerfey, one 
in Maryland, one in Virginia^ one for the two 
Carolinas and Georgia 

As the Quakers believe that women may be 
called to the minillry as well as men, and as there 
are certain articles of difcipline which only con- 
cern the women, and the obfervance of which can 
be fuperinteuded only by them, they have like- 
wife their monthly, quarterly, and annual meet- 
ings. But they have .not the right to make re- 
gulations. This method is much n^ore proper to 
maintain morals among women, than that of 
our Catholic confelfors; which fubjedti tl^i fee* 
ble fex to the artifice, the fancies, and the em-> 
pire of particular men ; which opens the doqr to 
the mofl: fcandalous fcenes, and often parries in* 
^uifition and diifenfion into the bofbm of fami- 

The Quakers bave tvo i?\?irv«A ^x\^'^'5.\ ^^\ 
Mble for their zeal •. tY.e^i?^^^xX^^^^^^-^ 
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ly in their meetings; but all perfons, male and 
female, have an equal right to fpeak whenever 
they feel an inclination. 

Tbefe minifters, with fome approved elders, 
hold monthly meetings, by themfelves, for their 
own inflru6:ion. In thefe meetings they rcvife, 
and order to be printed, fuch works as they chufe 
to have diftributed; and they never fail to take 
fuch meafures, as that ufeful works ihould be 
fold at a low price. 

In all thefe alfemblies, fome of which are very 
numerous, they have no prefident, and no perfon 
ijvho has the leaft authority. Yet the greateft 
order and harmony are always obferved. You 
»ever hear two perfons fpeak at once in any of 
their mod intereliing deliberations. 

But what will forprife you more is, that, in 
their numerous aifemblies, nothing is decided but 
by unanimity. Each member has a kind of fuf- 
peniive negative. He has only to fay, '* 1 have 
not clearnefs 5" the quettion is then adjourned, 
and not decided till every member is agreed. 

This ufage appears to me highly honourable to 
<be focicty 5 it proves a wonderful union among 
ibis band of brothers ; it proves that the fame 
fpirit animates them, the fpirit of reafon, of 
truth, and of the public good. Deliberative af- 
ferablies in general, would not be fabje6t to fuch 
long and violent difcuflions, if, like the Quakers, 
they weredifengagcd from all perfonal ambitiiDo, 
and if, to rcfolve doubts, the members addrelfed 
themfelves only to the confciences of men. 

A thorough knowledge of vV\^ Qt\ia.V&\'\,>ATi^c^. 
to be obtained by going'iuto oiife o^ \\\€\x ^>axO^^^ 
Jf/Uer into their houfes-, yow >w\\\ ^k\^ ^^^'^ 
abodes of peace, harmony, ^fiw\\ti.vi^^> ^^ ^ 
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gality; tendernefs to children, humanity to fer- 
vants. Go into their hofpitals; you will there 
fee the more touching effedts of charity, in their 
unexampled cleanlinefs, in their aliments, in 
their beds, and in their fcrupulous attentions. 
Vifit the afylums of old age and decrepitude 5 yoa 
will find the cloth and linen of the poor, as de- 
cent as that of their benefaftors. Each one has 
his chamber, and enjoys not only the neceflaricSf 
but many of the agreeables of life. » 

If you would quit the town, and run over the 
farms of the Quakers, you will difcover a greater 
degree of neatnefs, order, and care, among thefc 
cultivators, than anwng any other. If you exa- 
mine the interior organization of the fociety,you 
will find, in every church, a trcafury for chari- 
ty, containing more or lefs money, according to 
the wealth of the congregation. This is employ- 
ed in aflifting young tradefmen, in fnccouring 
thofe who have failed in bufinels through mil- 
fortune, thofe who have fufFered by fire and other 
accidents. You will find many rich perfons 
among them, who make it a conftant rule to 
give to this treafury one-tenth of their revenue. 
I am perfuaded, that, after having well ex- 
amined this fociety, under all thefe details, one 
would be ready to cry out, " if to-morrow I were 
reduced to poverty, and to be deftitute of the 
fuccour of my friends, God grant that I might 
finifh my days in a Quaker hofpital : if to-mor- 
row I were to become a farmer, let me have mem- 
bers of this fociety* for my neighbours; they 
Would inftrudt me by xWvt eT^^vv\\\^ ^tv^-^dsvce^ 
and they would never veT.m^V\vV\v«A\\\v?.? 

Thefe wife men, f-^y% \^'^^^V ^'^^I t^l^S w^ 
he great bafis of unWetiA Vv^V\-;^-^-^^^ 
^rlal peace; and lUaV vo f>^^u vXx^ ^^^ ^^ 
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peace^ wc muft pronounce an anathema againft 
the art of yrar. Sacred writings have taught us 
to believe, that the time will come, when nation 
^all no more lift the fword againft nation 5 and 
to lead to the accomplifhment of fo confoling la 
propheqr, this people believe that example is more 
powerful than words. 

In Pennfylvania, they found the fecrct of de« 
fending themfelves from the fcourge of military 
flaughter, till the war of 1755, between France 
end England. Though mingled with the Indi- 
ans, never 3ny quarrels rofe among thera> which 
led to the fpilling of blooil. 

The government of England could never en- 
gage the Quakers to give any aflidance in this 
war. They not only refufed this, but they re- 
iigned all the places which they had held in the 
government of the colony ; for it was before al- 
mofl entirely in their hands > and fuch was their 
economy, that the produce of the cuftom-houfe, 
and a fmall excife, were always fufiicient to de- 
fray the public expences 3 fo that no other tax 
was known in the colony. 

The war of 1755 changed this order of things, 
gnd occafioned heavy expences, which the colo- 
nies were obliged to pay. The Quakers were 
fubjeded to them, as well as others ; but they 
tiot only refufedy as a fociety, to pay taxes, of 
which war was the object, but they excommuni- 
cated thofe who paid them. They perfevered in 
this pradice in the laft war. 

At this time an animoiity was kindled againft 
them, which is not yet extlu^viUVved. ^'4:\'sJo&s:iSw 
to their principles, they dddai^^, x\v\V N^\«i ^^^^^ 
take no p3rt in this war, atvd vVic^ e^^a«£>ssso3 
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No perfon has fpoken to me with more impar- 
tiality, felpeding the Quakers, than Genera! 
Wafhington, that celebrated man, whofe I'pirit 
of juftice is remarkable in everything. He de- 
clared to me, that, in the courfe of the war, he 
had entertained an 111 opinion of this focietyj he 
knew but little of them ; as at that time there 
were but few of that Icct in Virginia ; and he 
had attributed to their political fentiments, the 
effe6b of their religious principles. He told roc, 
that having iince known them better, he acqoir- 
cd an efteem for them ; and that, confideringthe 
limplicity of their mariners, the purity of thdr 
morals, their exemplary economy, and their at- 
tachment to the conRitution, he confidered this 
fociety as one of the bell fupports of the new go- 
vernment, which requires a great moderatioOy 
and a total baniihment of luxury. 

It was not under this point of view that they 
were regarded by the congrefs, which laid the 
foundation of American independence. This 
congrefs joined their perfecutors, and baniibed 
fome of their moft noxious leaders to Staunton, 
in Virginia, two hundred miles from their fami- 
lies. Since the peace, they have been fubjefted 
to another kind of vexation. Each citizen, from 
(ixteen to tifty-five years of age, is obliged by law 
to ferve in the militia, or to pay a fine*. The 
Quakers will not ferve nor pay the tine. The 
coUcdor, whofe duty it is to levy it, enters their 
houfes, takes their furniture, and fells it; and 
the Quakers peaceably fubmit. 

* jrdefcnfivc war \s .-\\\ov; A\l^e^ -xw^^ ^^«n o>C\T^-^\\\RswJi 
fo uipH the government tV.. ^^.^^,^^^^^^^ 
fhpJna Qoakcr being corr-v^^^^^'^;^ !^r"Lt^^> 
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This method gives great encouragement to 
cnavery. Colle6lors have been known to take 
roods to the amount of fix times the fine, to fell 
or a (liilling what was worth a pound, nevervito 
r.txirn the fuvplus, nor even to pay the Hate, but 
fter wards become bankrupts. Their fuccelTors 
vould then come and demand the fine already 
>aid ; but the Quakers have complained of thefe 
ibufes to the legillature, and an a6t is paifed fuf- 
)endi ng thefe collt6tors till September 17Sg, 

It would be very eafy to reconcile the wants 
>f the fiatc, and the duty of the citizen, with 
he religious principles of the Quakers. You 
night fubjed them only to pacific taxes, and re- 
|uire them to pay a larger proportion of them. 
This is already done in Virginia, in abolilhing, 
viih refpe6t to them, the militia fervice. 

On the 15th of November, 1788, I fet out 
rom Philadelphia for Wilmington, diftance 
wenty-eight uiiles,and road tolerably good. The* 
own of Cheftcr, fifteen miles rrom Philadelphia, 
$ a place where (Irangcrs like to reft. It ftands 
n a creek, which falls into the Delaware. It en- 
Dys fome commerce, and the taverns hereare good. 

Wilmington is much more confiderable; it 
tands like wife on a creek liear the Delaware j 
he bafis of its commerce is the exportation of 
our. One mile above Wilmington, you pafs 
lie town of Ijiandywinej the name of which 
ill call to your mind a famous battle gained by 
">e Englilh over the Americans, eight w\\es 
*om this town, on a river of the fame name. 
Ins town is celebrated foT \u ^tv^ "cw^s \ ^^ 
oit cooddernble of which vs Sl ^^y^"^ tttCCv>^^- 
^ging to Mr. Gilpin and "Nl^cx^ ^\^^^* "^'^^ 
(by orator and man of Science, %\Vovcw>^ 
9 ajeotioacd. Their piocei^ *vu »»V^^ 
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per, efpecially ia grinding the rags, ia much more 
limple than ours. Ihave feen fpecimens of theit 
paper, both for writing and printing, equal to 
the fined made in France. 

Wilmington is a handfome town, well-builtf 
tnd principally inhabited by Quakers. I havtf 
feen many relpedable perfons among them, par^* 
ticularly Dr. Way. The celebrated Mr. Dick- 
infdn, who refides here, was, unfortunately for 
me, out of town. 

At nine miles from Wilmington, I paft Chrif- 
tine-Bridge, a place of fome commerce. From 
thence to the head of Elk, you fee bat few plaiw 
tations, you tun through* eight miles of woods* 
only meeting with a few log-houfes, when yon 
arrive at Henderfon's tavern, a very good inn, 
alone in the midft of vaft forefts. It is twenty- 
two miles from thence to the ferry of the Saf- 
quehannah. The town here is called Havre de 
Grace, a name given it by a Frenchman who hid 
tinf foundation of the town. It is at prefent an 
irregular mafs, of about one hundred and fifty 
houles ', but there is no doubt, when the entrance 
of the river fhall be rendered navigable, but this 
will be an intereding tituation, and a populous 
town. Here is a charming garden belonging to 
the proprietor of the ferry, from which I had a 
delicious profpeft of that magnificent river; 
which in this place is more than a mile and a 
half wide, interfperfed with illands. 

From thence to Baltimore are reckoned iixty 
miles. The road \u ^<i\\^fa\v^€\\^Ktful, it is over 
a clay foil, fuW o^ dee.i^ tkv^^, ^^?c^Vvcw>^\'5;\siA^ 

iag-c among the v/oov^^. 
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their horfes difcover great Ikill and dexterity, be-* 
ing accoftoined to thefe roads. 

But why are they not repaired ? Overfedrs of 
t4ie roads are indeed appointed, and fines are 
fometiraes pronounced on delinquencies of this 
kind; but they are ill coUeded. Every thing 
is here degraded ; it is one of the elTeds of fla ve- 
ry. The ilave works as little as podible ; and the 
mafter, eager of vile enjoyments, finds other occu- 
pations than fending bisnegroes torcpairtheroads. 

SomevalVfieldsoflndian corn, but bad cultiva- 
tion, pale faces worn by the fever and ague, naked 
negroes and miferable huts, are the mod flriking 
images offered to the eye of the traveller in Mary- 
land. 

We arrived at Baltimore in the night ; bnt I 
viewed this town on my return. It contains near 
two thoaiand houfes 5 and fourteen thoufand in- 
habitants. It is irregularly built, and on land bat 
little elevated above the furface of Patapfco Bay, 
on the north of which it forms a crefcedt. The 
bay is not fufficiently deep to receive the largefl 
jhips; they anchor near Fell's Point, two miles 
from the centre of the town. There are ftill 
flagnant waters in the town ; few of the flreets 
are paved j and the great quantities of mud after 
rain, annoonce that the air mufi be nnhealthful; 
but afk the inhabitants, and they will tell you, 
no. You may fay here, like the Swifs in the 
heat of a battle, " If you believe thefe people, 
nobody can die here 1" 

Baltimore was bat a village before the war; 
but during that period, a cot\t\^eT?L>Q\^ -^w^a^^ ^V 
the commerce of Phi\ade\p\\\2i nw^^ x^^^o^^^ ^ 
this place. The greatcft ih\p% corcv^i ^^ .^^^^ 
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I provi lions dcfcend the Safquehannab^ and when 

\ that river Hi all be navigable, Baltimore muft be 

} a very confidcrablc port. 

f The quarrel about federalifm divided the town 

r' at the time I was in it; and the two parties al- 

i moll came to blows on the eledtion of their re- 

'I preff-ntatives. 

* We left Baltimore, for Alexandria, at four in 

I; the morning ; diftant about (ixty miles, bad roads, 

'j a rude wnt-s;on, excellent horfes, Ikilful condac^ 

'S tors, pcKjr cultivation, niiferable huts, and mifbr- 

h able negroes. 

They Ihewed me a plantation belonging fo a 
Quaker; there were no (laves upon it. I faw 
Ikulhtown, 5 new villnge that the ftate of A'lary- 
land ha.s pointed out for the feat of a college. 
This edifice is nearly completed} it is on an cmi- 
nenre, imd enjoys a good air. We breakfaded 
[ in this vli'Hge, and dined at Lladenfbury, lixteen 

I miles fit rn Alexandria. It is fituated on a little 

river, wlii* h difcharges into the Potowmack, and 
which admits batcnus of twenty or thirty tons. 
We could find nothing to drink, but brandy or 
rum mixrd with waier. In countries cultivated 
by flav<N, there is no induftry and no domeftic 
economy. The people know not the advantage 
of makir.t'; hccr or cidctr on their farms. 

Gcorij;e town terminates the ttate of Maryland: 
it overlooks the Potowmack, has an agreeable 
lltuation, and a confiderable commerce. Regu- 
lations and impoli.,, inconfiderately laid on cora- 
mcrcc, hv the Itatf. of Virginia, have banifhed to 
( Jcnrgr - { ow n a cuw^iO^^i^'t^^ ^-wv qS. \^^ ^avsisactce 
0/ vVlexMiulria. , -^ 

This uUcc U tA>>>^mW^^:»^^^^ Q.^cst't^-Nx.^^ 
on iLc oppoiJte iiOic oi Vti^ vovonn^^ 



I. 
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la has grown from nothing to its prefent fize 
ithin thefe forty years. It is not, however, fo 
nfiderablc as Baltimore, which it ought to fur- 
fs. It is almoft as irregular and as deftitute of 
vcments. You fee here a greater parade of 
Kury; but it is a miferable luxury ; fervants 
th (ilk Hockings in boots, women elegantly 
efled, and their heads adorned with feathers. 
The inhabitants, at the clofe of the war, ima- 
Qcd that every natural circumftance confpired 
render it a great commercial town, the falu- 
ity of the air, the profundity of the river ad- 
itting the largeft fhips to anchor near the quay, 
immenfe extent of back country, fertile and 
ounding in provifions. They have therefore 
lilt on every fide, commodious flore-houfes, and 
;gant wharfs ; but commerce flill languiAies, on 
count of impolitic reftraints. 
I haftened to arrive at Mount Vernon, the feat 
General Wafhington, ten miles below Alexan- 
ia, on the fam& river. On this route you traverfe 
confiderable wood, and after having pafl'ed 
er two hills, you difcover a country houfe, of an 
igant and majeftic fimplicity. It is preceded 
grafs plats ; on one (idc of the avenue are the 
bles, on the other a green^houfe, and houf^s 
• a number pf flegro mechanics. In a fpacious 
zk yard are turkeys, geefe, and other poultry, 
lis houfe overlooks the Poiowmack, enjoys an 
tenfivc profped, has a large and elevated porti-. 
on the front next the river, and a convenient 
Iribution of the apartments within. 
The general came home iu Vhe cN^xyvwii^^ ^-^^ 
led with having been to\^^ ov\\. ^w^i^h \q».Vvcv 
e part of his plantations. He \\^s oSxsJcv^^^^^^^ 
wed to Cincinnatus: iW to^^^^^"^^?^. 
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iloubiU'fs jiid. This celebrated general Is nothing 
more at prcft^nt than a good farmer, coniiantly 
occupied in tlic care of his farm and the improve- 
ni('nt of cultivation. He has lately built a bam, 
onu hundred i'tci in length and confiderably more 
in breadth, dellined to receive the produ&ions of 
his farm, and to (belter his cattle, horiS», aflfs, 
and mules. It is built on a plan fent him by that 
ianious Knglifli farmer, Arthur YbUDg. But the 
general has much improved the plan. Though 
this building is of brick, it cotl but three hun- 
dred pounds; I am fure in France it would have 
cod three thoufand. He planted this year eleven 
hundred builiels of potatoes. All this is new in 
\'irgi!iia, where they know not the ufe of barnsi 
and where they lay up no proviiions for their cat- 
tle. His three hundred negroes are diftributed in 
dilTercnt log houfes, in different parts of his 
plantation, which in this neighbourhood confifts 
of ten thouland acres. Colonel Humphreys af- 
fure«i me, that the general pollefles, in difierent 
pnrts of the country, more than two hundred 
thoufnnd acres. 

Kvery tliincj has an air of iimplicity in his 
home ; his table is good, but not oitentations; and 
no d'.'vintioji is feen from regularity and domeftic 
economy. Mrs. W'alhington fuperintends the 
\»1:«mj', nnd joins to the qualities of an excellent 
houf- \vlt>, ihat fimple dignity which ought to 
<.lKira6ieri/.c a woman, whofe hulband has a6ted 
thf cr-ri(fii part on the theatre of human afl'airs; 
v.'/;ii<; ihc pn:.\i\V«% ilvit ;u\ienitv, and manifells 
th'it ntte.nllon \o VlTa\A«v;\-*,vi\\\vL\\\vr\\^^\\\^S>^^^ 

cunu^ in hrr\ntcrea•u^^^^\v--^^f^^^^^ 
iippr:u: not lo ciVpy ^oo^ ^^^•^^^^^^- ^V 
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M. dc Chaftelux has mingled too much of the 
brilliant in his portrait of General Walhington. 
His eye befpeaks great goodnefs of heart, manly 
fenfe marks all his anfwers, and he Ibmetimes 
animates in converfation, but he has no charac- 
teriftic features 5 which renders it difficult to 
feize him. He announces a profound difcretion, 
and a great diffidence in himfelf ; but at the fame 
time, an unfhaken firmnefs of charafler, when 
once he has made his decifion. His modefty is 
adoniihing to a Frenchman ; he fpeaks of the 
American war, and of his vidories, as of things 
in which he had no direftion. 

He fpoke to me of M. de la Fayette with the 
greateft tendcrnefs. He regarded him as his 
child J and forefaw, with a joy mixed with inqui* 
etude, the part that this pupil was going to a6t in 
the approaching revolution of France. He could 
not predidt, with clearnefs, the event of this revo- 
lution. If, on the one fide, he acknowledges the 
ardour and enthufiafm of the French charaderi' 
on the other, he faw an aftonilhing veneration 
for their ancient government, and for thofe mo- 
narchs, whofe inviolability appeared to him a 
ilrange idea. 

After paffing three days in the houfe of this 
celebrated man, who loaded me with kindnefs, 
and gave me much information relati\e to the late 
war, and the prefent fituation of the United 
States, I returned to Alexandria. 

The Bay of Chefapeak divides Maryland into 
two parts nearly equal. The weftern divifion is 
the mott peopled. Numerous bays and naviga- 
ble rivers render this Hate fingutarlY coKVKv^vckXi!^ 
for commerce. It wou\d (oou >afccot^^ ^^'^x^xs^^ 
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more advantageous culture were fubftituted to 
that of tobacco, and if the fpirit of the Cathdic 
religion had not adulterated the taile for orders 
regularity, and feverity of manners^ which cfaa- 
raderize the other {e6ts, and which have fo great 
an influence in civil anjJ political econooiy. 

Cotton is cultivated in Maryland, at in Vir- 
ginia : but little care is taken to perfed either its 
culture or its coanufadure. Yon fee excdlent 
lands in thefe two dates ; but they have very few 
good meadows ; though thefe might be made in 
abundance. For want of attention and Iaboor> 
the inhabitants make but little hay; and what 
they have, is not good. They likewife negled 
the cultivation of potatoes, carrots, and turnips 
for their cattle, of which their neighbonrs of the 
north make great ufe. Their cattle are left with- 
out Ihelter in winter, ar^»l* nouriihed with the 
tops of Indian corn. Of confequence, many of 
them die with cold and hunger > and thofe that 
furvive the winter, are miferably meagre. 

They have much perfedcd in this country the 
Engliih method of inoculation for the fmall-pox. 
In thci manner pra6lifed here, it is very little dan- 
g( rolls. General Walhington allured me, that 
he makes it a prndice to have all his negroes 
inoculated, and that he never loft one in tlio 
©peration. Whoever inoculates in Virginia, is 
obliged, bylaw, to give information to his neigh- 
bours within the fpace of two miles. 

The population augnuMits every wJiere in thefe 

dates, notwithllanding the great emigration to 

the Ohio. The horfes of Virginia are, without 

contnidi6tion, the liucAl u\ U\e country ; but they 

6<*ar double the pncc olt vVvvAe; \x\ v\v^ wwnN^'cxw 

ildtts. The pradtvcc ol «act*> \>wq.^^^^^^^^ 
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Englifh by the Virginians, is fallen into difufe. 
The places renowned fbr this bufinels are all 
abandoned -, and it is not a misfortune ; they are 
places of gamblings drunkennefs, and quarrels. 

The general informed me, that he could per- 
ceive a great reformation in his countrymen in 
this refped ; that they are lefs given to intoxica* 
tion; that it is no longer faihionable for a man to 
force his gue()s to drink, and to make it an ho- 
nour to fend them home drunk^ that you hear no 
longer the taverns refounding with thofe noi fy 
parties formerly fo frequent; that the feOions of 
the courts of juftice were no longer the theatres 
of gambling, inebriation and bloody and that 
the diftindion of clafles begins to difappear. 

The towns in Virginia are but fmall; this may 
be faid even of Richmond with its capitoL This 
capitol turns the heads of the Virginians; they 
imagine, that from this, like the old Romans, they 
ihall one day give law to the whole north. 

There is a glafs manufaftory foity miles from 
Alexandria, which exported laft year to the 
'amount of ten thoufand pounds in glafs; and 
notwithlianding the general charader of indo- 
lence in this ftate, the famous canal of the Potow- 
mack advances with rapidity. Crimes are more 
frequent in Virginia than in the northern ftates. 

Wherever you find luxury, and efpecially a 
miferable luxury, there provifions, even of the 
firft neceliity, will be deaf. I experienced this in 
Virginia. At a tavern there I paid a dollar for 
a Tapper, which in Pennfylvania would have'coft 
me two lhilling«, in Connedicut one. Porter, 
wine, and every article, bear an exceflive price 
here. 
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Tobacco, fo generally cultivated here, requires 
a (^ron^ fertile foil, and an uninterrupted care 
in the tranfplanting, weeding, defending from 
inftdts, cutting, curing, rolling and pack'ng. 

Nothing but a great crop, and the tot.il abne- 
gation of (»very comfort, to which the negroes are 
condemned, can compenfate the expences attend- 
ing this produ6tion, before it arrives at the mar- 
}lcx. Thus in proportion as the good lands are 
exhaulled, and by the propagation of the princi- 
ples of humanity, left hard labour is required of 
the {laves, this culture muft decline. And thus 
]^ou fee already in Virginia fields Inclofed, and 
meadows fucceed to tobacco. Such is the {y^exn of 
the proprietors who underhand their interell^ 
among whom I place General Wafliington, who 
has lately renounced the culture of this plant. 

If the Virginians knew our wants, and what arti- 
cles would be moft profitable to ihcm, they would 
pay great attention to the culture of cotton ; the 
confumption of which augments fo prodigioufly 
in Europe. I will not enlarge here on the fub- 
jeft of tobacco, which many authors have ex- 
plained ; but I will give fome ideas on that kind 
of paper-currency called tobacco-money j the ul^ 
of which proves, that nations need not give them** 
ielves fo much inquietude ns they ufually do on 
the ablence of fpecie. In a free and fertile coun- 
try, the conitant produce of the land may give a 
fixed value to any kind of reprefentative of pro- 
perty. 

This ftate hss pubWc. rc\2i^^7AY\e.^, >NV^xe the to- 
bacco is depoiittd. lr\\'^eaox% ?^x^ ^\V^\^^^^ v^ 
take charge of ihefe ^^^^-^^/^^ ^"^^^^^ 
jaahly of the tobacco-, ^?^f^;^; ^^,^v«&v.^\N,vCt. 
eceived, and the pro^xvcvot ^^ "^^ ^ 
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note for the quantity by faim dcpofited. This 
note circulates freely in th^ ftate« according to^fhe 
known value of the tobacco. Tlie price is diffe- 
rent, according to the place nrhere it is infpeded. 
The foUt^wing places are ranked according to 
the rigidity of the infpedion : Hanover- Court, 
Pitt^orgy Richmond, Cabin-Point. When the 
tobacco is worth fixteen ihDlings at Richmond, 
it is worth twenty-one at Hanover-Court. The 
tobacco travels to one place or the other, ac« 
cording to its quality ; and if it is refufed at all 
places, it is exported by contraband to the iflands, 
or confumed in the country. There are two cut- 
tings in a year of this crop; the firft only is 
prefented for infpedion, the fecond confumed in 
the country, or fmu^gled to the iilands. 

As Virginia produces about eighty thoufand 
boglbeads, there circulates in the date about 
eight hundred thoufand pounds in thefe notes $ 
this is the rea(bn why the Virginians have not 
need of a great quantity of circulating fpecie; noc 
.of copper coin. The rapid circulation of this 
tobacco*nioney fupplies their place. 

This fcarcity, however, of fmall monev fubjefts 
th'; people to great inconveniences, and nas given 
rile to a pernicious pradice of cutting pieces of 
filver coin into halves and quarters ; a fource of 
many little knaveries. A perfon cuts a dollar 
into three pieces, keeps the middle piece, and 
paiies the other two for half-dollars. The perfoa 
who receives thefe without weighing, lofes the 
difference, and the one who takes them by weight, 
snakes a fraudulent profit, \>7 ^\V\vv% ^^^ca. 'a.s^^xxN. 
at their pretended value •, atvdi to \ia& ^^^N. ^15^ 
round. 



lery ot the poor. Though tobacco i 
land to a prodigious degree^ tbe prop 
no pains to reitore its vigour; theyta! 
foil will give, and abandon it, wher 
longer. They like better to clear new 
to regenerate the old. Yet thefe 
lands would ftill be fertile, if they wi 
manured and cultivated. The Virg 
no tobacco in fubftance, either in t 
mouth 3 fome of them fiiioke, but thii 
not fo general among them as in the i 
The Americans wi(h for the free c 
tobacco with France j and they com 
of the monopoly of the farmers-gene; 
monopoly were removed, and thetobao 
only to a fmall duty on importation i 
there is no doubt but that the Amer; 
make our country the flore-houfe of the 
quantities with which they inundate ] 
prefent it is carried chiefly to Engla 
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The great confumption of tobacco in all coun« 
tries^and the prohibitive regulations of almod all 
governments, may engage the Americans to conti- 
nae this culture > for as they can furniih it at a 
low price, as they navigate at fmall expence, as 
no people equals them in enterprife and indufby, 
they may undertake to furnifh the whole earth. 

This high price encourages a confiderable con- 
traband in Spain, though interdided by the pains 
of death. The law is too rigid to be executed. 

The tobacco of the Miiiiffippi and the Ohio 
will, doubtlefs, one day furniih the greater part 
of the confumption of Spain as well as of France j 
which, if the fyftem of liberty (hould be adopt- 
ed, will become immenfe. For it is proved, by 
thofe who know the fecrets of the farm, that the 
confumption of the latter amounts to more than 
thirty millions of pounds annually, inftead of 
fifteen, as we have been commanded to believe. 

I propofed, on quitting Alexandria, to vilit that 
charming valley, wafhed by- the Shenadore, of 
which JefTerron and Crevecceur have given us fa 
feducing a defcription. From thence I intend- 
ed to return by the vale of Lancafter, and pay 
my refpefts to the virtuous Moravians. But the 
approaching revolution in France haftening my 
return, 1 am obliged to content myfelf with giv- 
ing fome idea of that country where we have 
been invited to fix our tabernacles; and to bor- 
row the obfervations of different travellers, who 
have this year obfcrved, with great attention, the 
lands fituated between the different chains of 
mountains, which feparate Virginia from the 
weftern territory. 

The valley of Shenadotc, ^Vi\c:\i\\^%\>^^.^^^^ 




into the Chen!i>eak ; and though the 
of thefe rivers is interrupted for the 
there is no doubt, from the progrefs c 
on the Potowmnck, that this incx>iivt 
foon be removed. 

The price of lands here, as elfe^ 
according to their qaality ; you may 
any price, from one to five guineas tb 
of the fame quality as in Penofylvani 
to twenty guineas. 

The average diftance of thefe landi 
mercial towns is as follows: fifty 
George- town, about fifty miles from . 
eighty or a hundred from Richmonc 
Baltimore. But this part of the cou 
more inviting for its future profpe^ 
the rivers that difcharge into the A\ 
Patowmack offers the moft dire£k c 
tion with the rivers of the weft. Tl 
fiance will make it one dav the ?reat 
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foul of the Virginians ; and, above all things, 
you mull banifh 11a very ^ which infallibly pro- 
duces ihofe great fcourges of fociety, lazinefs and 
vice^ in one clafs ,of nnen, uninduflrious labour 
and degrading mifery in another. The view of 
this deforming wound of humanity, will difcou- 
rage foreigners of fenfibility from coming to this 
liate 'y while they have not to dread this difguil- 
ing fpeftacle in Pcnnfylvania. 

But it is in a country life, in America, that 
true happinefs is to be found by him who is wife 
enough to make it coniid in tranquillity of fool, 
in the enjoyment of himfelf, and of nature. 
What is the fatiguing agitation of our great ci- 
ties, compared to this delicious calmnefs ? The 
trees do not calumniate 5 they revile not their 
benefactors ; men of the greatefl merit cannot 
always fay this of their fellow- creatures. 

I left Bofton the 2d of Odober, after dinner, 
with my worthy friend Mr. Barret; to whom I 
cannot pay too (incere a tribute of praife for his 
amiable qualities, or of gratitude for the readi- 
ngs be has manifefted on all occalionsin procur- 
ing me information on the objeds of my re- 
ftarcb. Wc flept at Salem, fifteen miles from 
Borton 5 an excellent gravelly road, bordered with 
woods and meadows. This road paffes the fine 
bridge of Maiden, which I mentioned before, 
and the town of Linn remarkable for the manu" 
fadure of women's iLoes. It is calculated that 
more than a hundred thoufand pairs are annu-* 
ally exported from this town. At Reading, not 
far from Linn, is a fimilar manufadure of men's 
fltoes. 

Salem, like other creal loNun^m KsoRx^.<^^V•i^^ 

.. ...a • »._ ..X^'i^ -.*v. 
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zette the dlfcourfe pronounced by M. D^fipie^ 
miniU when he was arreted in full parliament* 
in Paris. What an admirable invention is the 
prefs 1 it brings all nations acquainted with each 
other, and eledrizes all men hy the recital of 
anions, which thus become common to all. 

It was cold^ and we had a fire in a Franklia 
dove. Thefe are common here, and thofe chim« 
neys that have them not, rarely fmoke. The 
miftrefs of the tavern was taking tea with her 
daughters 9 they invited us to partake of it with 
them. I repeat it, we have nothing like this in 
France. It is a general remark through all the 
United States: a tavern-keeper muft be a re« 
fpeftable man, his daughters are well dreft, and 
have an air of decency and civility. We had 
good proviiions, good beds, attentive fervants; 
neither the fervants nor the coachmen alk any 
money. It is an excellent practice; for this tax 
with us not only becomes infupportable, on ac- 
count of the perfecutions which it occaiions; but 
it gives men an air of bafenefs, and accuftoms to 
the fervility of avarice. Salem has a confiderable 
commerce to the iflands, and a great adivity of 
bufiuefs by the cod fifliery. 

In pa fling to Beverly, we croffed another ex-* 
cellent wooden bridge. It is over a creek near 
a mile wide. The conftruftion of this bridge, 
and the celerity with which it was built^ give 
a lively idea of the adivity and induftry of the 
inhabitants of MafTachufetts. It cofl: but three 
thoufand pounds ; the toll for a horfe and car- 
riage is eight pence ; the opening in the middle 
for the paffage of \eVMs, \% of a Ampler mechan- 
ifm than that ot G\i^t\^v\xi^xi» 0\xSJofcT^"^'i.\ft 
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Beverly^ I faw a flourifhing manufadure of cot- 

tODr 

At Londonderry, a town chiefly infiabited by 
Irlih, is a coniiderable manufa6ture of linen. We 
dined at Newberry with Mr. Tracy, who former- 
ly enjoyed a great fortune, and has iince been re- 
duced by the failure of diflferent entcrprifes, par- 
ticularly by a contra£t to furnifh mads for the 
marine of France. The mifcarriage of this under- 
taking, was owing to his having employed agents^ 
in procuring the firfl cargo, who deceived hiro« 
and fent a parcel of refufe maf^s, that were fit 
only for fire- wood. In confequence, the cargo 
was. condemned, and fold at Havre for two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Mr. Tracy lives retired j 
and with the confolation of his refpedable wife^ 
fupports his misfortunes with dignity and firm- 
nefs. 

Newberry would be one of the befl ports in 
the United States, were it not for a dangeroui 
bar at the entrance. The bufinefs of ihip- build- 
ing has much declined here. In the year 1 772 
ninety .veflfels were built here, in 1 788 only three. 
This town Hands at the mouth of the fine river 
Marrimak,. abounding in fifh of dififerent kinds. 

Twenty-four miles of fine road brings you from 
Newberry to Portfmouth, the capital of New- 
Hampfhire. ^ There is little appearance of adi- 
vity in this town. A thin population, many 
houfes in ruins, women and children in rags ; 
every thing announces decline. Yet there are 
elegant houfes and fome commerce. Portfmouth 
is on the Pifcatuay, a rapid and deep river, which 
never freezes till four miles above the town. 
I'his was formerly one of l\ckt ^\ta\RSiXB»:C^^v^Vst 
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t intelligent and edeemed citizens, was the 
nt of the Englifh government and of tiieEaft 

lia company tor that article. This company 

now renewing its demands for this timber. 

,'ery thing iu this town is commerce and ihip- 

lUding. 

Freiident Langdon himfelf is a merchant ; be 
i extremely well informed in every thing that 
concerns his country. At the time of the inva- 
fion of General Burgoyne, he was the firft to 
mount his horfe, and lead off his fellow citizens 
to iiglit him. He appears well perfuaded, as 
well as Colonel Wentworth, that the furcft road 
to the profperity of their country, is the adoption 
of the new federal government. 

We left Portfmouth on Sunday, and came to 
dine at Mr. Dalton's, five miles from Newberry» 
on the Mirrimak : this is one of the fined fitua- 
tioiis that can be imagined. It prefents an 
agreeable profped of feven leagues. This farm 
is extremely well arranged j I faw on it thirty 
cows, numbers of flieep, kc. and a- well furniih- 
ed garden. Mr. Dalton occupies himlelfmuc^ 
in gardening, a thing generally negleded in Ame** 
rica. He has line grapes, apples, and pears } but 
he complains that children fteal them. 

Mr. Dalton received me with that franknefs» 
which belpcaks a man of worth and of talents; 
with that hofpitality which is more general in 
Maiiachufctts, and New-Hampfliire, than in the 
other llates. 

The Americans are not acciiftomcd to what 
we call grand feails j they treat ftrangcrs as they 
freat themiVivc^ e,\nxv dA^, aud they live well. 
They lay they i\tc t^ov. ^\\^\ov\^ xa 'i'Kr*^ >^awwv- 
■ • --« the week, '\u oiCiei vo ^xtxi^x^^x*^^ ^^'^^vixv- 
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day. This trait will paint to you a people at 
their eafe, who will not torment themfelves for 
fhow*. . 

Mr. DaltOD*s houfe prefented nie with the 
image of a true patriarchal family, and of great 
domeftic felicity j Jt is compofed of four or five 
handCome young women, dreft with decent (ini'* 
plicity, his amiable wife, and his venerable fa*' 
ther of eighty years. This refpedable old man 
preferves a good memory, a good appetite, and 
takes habitual exercife. He has no wrinkles in 
his face, which feems to be a charaderiftic of 
American old age -, at lead I have often obferv- 
edit. 

From Mr. Dal ton's we came to Andover, where 
my companion prefented me to the refpe^ble 
paflor of the pariih. Dr. Symmts, in whom I faw 
a true model of a minifler of religion, purity of 
morals, (implicity in his manner of life, and gen- 
tlenefs of chara6ter. . He cheers hit«folitade with 
a refpedable wife, by whom he has had many 
children. And the cultivation of his farm occu« 
pies thofe moments which are not necefTarily de- 
voted to iiudy, and to the care of the fouls eonv* 
milted to his charge. . 

According to firilTot, the total amoonf of the j 
debt of the United States is about eighty millions j 
of dollars; a fum, which he thinks they will i>9 | 
able gradually to liquidate. The expence of th^ 
federal government he calculates at five hundred 
and feven thoufand four hundred and eight dol'4 
larst eiclolive of the intereft of the debt. If any 
tiling* fays hi^, can give-an idea of the high de- 
gree of profpcrity,. to which thefe confederated. 
rrpubl'ics are makiji^'XKpVd &xv^«»A'^\%^^wv^^J^^ 
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card:.gs.f^S;[, of Jiff^^^'SeA ^'"^"• 

Vb«ilt thiR^Jf\^ ni*n^^*^ article « «»* 
Jnoi?«»'"?^ tbem; ^.^^'^v-p catted tUt 

at five, do! as _ ^^^,^^ ^^ 

the farco®** ^ ^^^^^ 
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Cotton fuccceds equally well. The fpinning 
machines of Arkwright are well known here, and 
are made in the country. 

Nature invites the Americans to the labours of 
the forge, by the profufe manner in which fhe 
has covered their foil with wood, and interfperfed 
it with metal and coals. Pennfylvania, New- 
Jerfey, and Delaware, make annually three hun- 
dred and fifty tons of fteel, and fix hundred tons 
cf nails and nail rods. Thefe articles are already 
exported from America 5 as are machines for 
cardiog wool and cotton, particularly common 
cards, which are cheaper than the Engliih, and 
©f a fuperior quality. In thefe three fiates are 
£xty-tbree paper-mills^ which roanofadure an- 
nually to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
thoufand dollars. The date of Connedicut laft 
year made five thoufand reams, which migiit be 
worth nine thoufand dollars. 

The prodigious confumption of all kinds of 
glafs, multiplies the eflablifhment of glafs works. 
The one on the Potowmack employs five hundred 
perfons. They have begun with fuccefs, at Phi- 
ladelphia, the printing of calicoes, cotton, and 
linen. Sugar refiners are increafing every whercs. 
In Pennfylvania are tvirenty-one powder-mills, 
which are fuppofed to produce annually fix hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons of gunpowder. 

Among the principal articles of exportation, 
are wheat and flour. To form an idea of the 
augmentation of exports in the article of fiour, 
take the following fa^ : Philadelphia exported 
in the year 1 786 ••• 150,000 barrels^ 

1787 ..• 202,000 

1788 ... 220,000 
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In their commerce to the Eart Indies, yoil msf 
fee difplayed the cnterprifing fpirit of the Ame- 
ricans j the firft motive to it, was the hope of 
economizing in the price of Baft India goods, 
which they formerly imported from England, 
and this economy muft be immenfe, if we judge 
of it by the great confumption of tea in America, 
and the high price it bears in England. In the 
year 1 761, the Englilh American colonies fent to 
England eighty-live thoufand pounds (ierling ia 
Spaniih dollars for this Hngle article, and iince 
that time the confumption of it has at leaft tripled. 

Ar)other motive which encouraged them to 
pulh this commerce, was the hope of being able 
to fupply South America, the Spaniih and other 
iflands, and even the markets of Europe, with 
the goods of the eaft 5 and to obtain every where 
the preference, by the low price at which they 
might be afforded. And this proje6t is not with- 
out ibme foundation. The nature of things in- 
vites the Americans to become the firft carriers 
in the world. They build Ihips at two-thirds of 
the expence that they are built at in Europe: 
they navigate with lefs Teamen, and at Icfs ex- 
pence, al though they nourilh their feamcn better. 

The prod»i(L^ions of their country are more fa- 
vourable to this commerce than thofc of Europe. 
Th<7 carry girileng to China; plank, ihip-timber, 
^ flour, and fa! ted provifions to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the ifles of Fra.ice and Bourbon. 
Thi^y are not, therefore, obliged to export fo 
grrat a proportion of fpecie as the Europeans, 
who have ellabliflmients in the eaft. They arc 
not obliged, like lV\e,rc\j lo tv\'^\wl?i\5\, at an enor- 
mous expence, troops, ^oxv?., ^v^^'s. q1 -^•^\,sl,^%^'^- 
nors, intendants, \ecrei2^u^>>c^^^^^v^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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price mud be added to that of the articles of this 
commerce. 

No fea is impenetrable to the navigating genius 
of the Americans. You fee their flag every where 
difplayed ; you fee them exploring all idands^ 
Hudying their wants, and returning to fupply 
them. 

A Hoop from Albany, of fixty tons and eleven 
men, had the courage to go to China. The 
Cliinefe, on feeing her arrive, took her for the 
cutter of fome large veflel, and atked where was 
the great (hip ? We are the great Ihip ; anfwered 
they to the Chinefe, dupified at iheir hardinefs. 

Our public papers vaunt the^ magnificence of 
the European nations, who make dilboveries and 
voyages round the world : the Americans do the 
fame thing ; but they boaft not of their exploits 
with fo much emphafis. In September, 179Cf, 
the fl)ip Columbia, Captain Gray, failed to difco- 
ver the north-weft of this continent j this is his 
fecond voyage round the world : the brig Hope 
has failed for the fame objed. Our papers have 
refounded with the quarrels of the Englifh and 
Spaniards for the commerce of Nootka Sound. 
The Americans make no quarrels ; but they have 
already made a confiderable commerce on the 
fame coaft in furs and peltry. They were there 
trading in the year 1789, in good intelligence 
with both parties. In the fame year, no lefs than 
forty- four veflTels were fent from the lingle town 
ef Bofton to the north-weft of America, to India, 
and to China. They bound n*>t their hopes here: 
they cxpcft, one day, to open a communication 
more direft to Nootka Sound. It is ^toh?.hl«.vfcv^\. 
this place is not far from l\\e \\e?k^ ^^A^x's. o^ ^Ctw^ 
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to tts foorcft, when tbc/ /ball begin to ptk 
fLouJGaaa and tbc lutcrior of Np^t ^fexico^ 
pbif \v^til be a fortuoate epoch to the hanoan 
Oj wJieo there (hall be a third great cbaiige in 
: rotitcs of marititne commerce. The Cape of 
, Hope will then lofc ii« reputation, aod ill 
UK of cbmmcrcei ai the Medl terra nean had 
bft it bdoT^, Thepair^ge which the free Awe- 
Scans are called upon to open, which U ^1 un^ 
known, which however, is eal/ to eit^blilhi and 
irhicb will place ttie two oceans^ tlie Atlantic 
%nd F^ci tie-in com aiani cation, '\s by the patTi^ge 
by the lake of Nicarag;iia« Nature fo much fa- 
vour* tbifl commaaicatioD, winch i^ dellincd to 
thorten the route to the Kail Indies, tliat the ob- 
flinacy of tbe nation, which now poffelfes the 
country, cajinot iong witbilaiid its being opened- 
The Spaiuardft with to mooopoHze every thing. 
The free Americans, on the contrary, leek ihc 
Advantages of the great famUjr of (be btUDaD race. 
I have not leifure to defcnbe tbo new coantiy 
of the weft ; whichi thoagh at prafeot ankmmn 
to the Europeans, mufl> from tbe natttre of things 
very foon merit the attentkn of everv commercial 
and manufaduring nation.* I ihall prelent onljr 
a general view of thefe aftonifliLng iettlemead!* 
and refr.r to another time tbe detaili which a 
fpeculati ve philofopher may be able todraw from 
thcni. At the foot of the All^aDiaa. who& 
fummits, however, do not threaten t&e heavantt 
like thofe of the Andes and the A)pi» begiai aa, 
immenfe plain^ interfeded with hilLi of a geotk 
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afcertt, and watered every where with dreams of 
a)) lizes) the foil is from three to feven feet deep> 
and of an aftonifliing fertility : it is proper for 
every kind of (Culture, and it multiplies cattle al« 
mofl without the care of man. 

It is there that thofe eflablifhments are form* 
ed, whofe profperity attrads fo many emigrants 5 
fuch as Kentucky, Frankland, Cumberland, Hol- 
^on, Muikingum, and Scioto. 

The oldeft and moft flourifhing of thefe is 
Kentucky, which began in 1775, had eight thou- 
fand inhabitants in 1/82, fifty thoufand in 1787> 
and feven ty thoufand in 1790, 

Cumberiarid, fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Kentucky, contains eight thoufand inhabitant?, 
HoUlon five thoufand, and Frankland twenty-tivc 
thoufand. 

On behoMing the multiplication and happi- 
nefs of the human fpecies in thefe rapid and pro- 
fperous fettlements, and comparing them with 
the languor and debility of colonies formed by 
defpots, how auguft and venerable does the afpe6t 
of liberty appear I Her power is equal to her 
-will ; file commands, and forcfls are overturned, 
inountains fink to cultivated plains, and nature 
prepares an afylum for numerous generations) 
while the proud city of Palmyra perifhes vk ith its 
haughty founder, and its ruins attefl to the world 
that nothing is durable, but what is founded and 
foflcred by freedom. J t appears that Kentucky 
will preferve its advantage over the other fettle- 
ments on the fouth 5 its territory is more exten- 
iivc, its foil more fertile, and its inhabitants 
more numerous : it is fituated on the Ohio^t\e.Mv- 
gable at almoft all feafon%, ^Yv\^ \2l^ ?,^N^.^\V'^?»i. v^^ 
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I nm pjoing to fpcak. The rfiablifliment 
Miilkinguiu was lormcd in 1/88, by a mil 
cmii;r:ints from Nc\.-Iingland, belonging 
Ohio comp.jny. The Alulkingum is ; 
whii h tails into the Ohio from the weft. 
pcoph have an excellent Toil, and ii'^Qty p 

From thi-fe proprietors is formed anoth< 
elation, wlioic name is more known in T 
it is that of the Scioto Company, a nanit 
from a river, which, after having traver 
two millions of acres which they polfel: 
into the Ohio. 

This fcttlemcnt would foon rife to a hi 
gree of profperity, if the proper caution 
taken in the embarkation, and the ne 
means employed to folace them, and to p 
them for a kind of life fo ditferent from t 
which thty are accullomed. 

There is nothing to fear, that the dangej 
the faviiges will ever arreft the ardour y 
Americans for extending their fctLlenients. 
all expert that the navigation of the Mill 
becoming free, will foon open to them th< 
kets of the iflands, and the Spanifti colonii 
the prodnctions with which their countrv 
flows. But the quefiion to be Iblved is, wi 
tlie Spaniards will open this navigation will 
or whether the Am«Tic:ins will force it. h 
of ne;roti:iti()n has been carri(id on, without 
for four v<;ars; and it is fupixjfed, that c 
flatcs, f(!aring to loi'c their inhabitants bj 
gratinn to the weft, have, in conc(;rt wii 
»S/>anifh minitte.r, o\iyolld it; and that thi 
cert gavci rife to a \vto\kW\uov\, \\v^v "^^^-xvw < 
ihui up the navis'^uou U>x v^Kc.\^^^5.S^^^^^' 
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condition that the Americans ihould have a free' 
commerce with Spain. Virginia and Maryland, 
though they had more to fear from this emigra- 
tion than the other dates, were oppofed to this 
proportion, as derogatory to the honour of the 
United States; and a majority of congrefs adopt* 
cd the fentiment. 

A degree of diffidence^ which the inhabitants 
of the weft have (hewn relative to the fecret de- 
iigns of congrefs, has induced mativ people to 
believe, that the uniop would not exift a long time 
between the old and new ftates j and this proba- 
bility of a rupture, they fay, is ftrengthened by 
fpn^e endeavours of the Englifh in Canada, to at-' 
tach the weftera fettlers to the Englifli govern- 
ment. 

But a number of reafons determine me to be- 
lieve, that the prefent union will for ever fubfift. 
A great part of the property of the wellern land 
belongs to the people of the eafl ; the unceafing 
emigrations ferve perpetually to ftrengthen their 
connexions -, and as it is for the intereft both of 
the eaft and weft, to open an ex ten five commerce 
with South America, and to overleap the Miifif- 
fippi i they muft, and will, remain united for the 
accompli (hment of this obje6t. 

The weftern inhabitants are convinced that 
this navigation cannot remain a long time clofed. 
They are determined to open it by good will, or 
by force; and it would not be in the power of 
congrefs to moderate their ardour. Men, who are 
mafters of the Ohio and the Miffillippi, cannot 
conceive that the infolence of a handful of Spa- 
niard$ can think of Shutting rivers and feaa 
againft a hundred thoufand ftee K.^^V\^:»\\'i* '^V^ 
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into a flame ; and if ever the Americans fliiU 
march towards New Orleans^ it will infalJibly M 
into their hands. The Spaniards fear this mo- 
ment ; and it cannot be far off. 

In order to avert the effeds of this enterprifing 
charader of the free Americans^ the Spanifh go- 
vernment has adopted the pitiful proje^ of at* . 
trading them to a fettlement on the weft of tb« ! 
IVIidiflippi; and by granting to thofe who ihall - 
eilabliOi themfelves there^ the exclufive right of 
trading to New Orleans. This colony is the firft . 
foundation of the conqueft of Louifianaj and of 
the civilization of Mexico and Peru. ; 

How defirable it is for the happinefs of the 
human race, that this communication fhould ex- 
tend ! for cultivation and population here, will 
augment the profperity of the manufa6turing 
nations of Europe. The French and Spaniards, 
fettled at the Natches, on the moft fertile foil, 
have not, for a century, cultivated a (ingle acre; 
while the Americans, who have lately made a 
fettlement there, have at prefent three thoufand 
farms, of four hundred acres each -, which furniih 
the greater part of the provifions for New Orleans. 

I tranfport myfelf Ibmetimes in imagination 
to the fucceeding century. I fee this whole ex- 
tent of continent, from Canada to Quito, covered 
with cultivated fields, little villages, and country 
houfes. I fee happinefs and induftry, fmiling 
fide by fide, beauty adorning the daughter €^ na- 
ture, liberty and morals diffufed, and gentle tole- 
rance taking place of the ferocious inquifition. I 
fee Mexicans, Peruvians, men of the United 
States, embracing each other, carfing tyrants, and 
bieffin? the re\gn oi V\be.T\>f ,>N\i\<^\^^^'^ v^ >as^v- 
vcrial harmony . Bui iVi^ miii^^> nXi^ ^w^^.^w 
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18 to become of them ? The mines will be clofed,s 
and the ilaves wiU.become the brothers of their 
maftem. 

Our fpeculators in Europe are far from ima- 
gining that two revolutions are preparing on this 
con tinent> which will totally overturn the ideas 
and the coinmerce of the old : the opening a ca- 
nal of communication between the two oceans, 
and abandoning the mines of Peru. Let the 
imagination of the philofopher contemplate the 
conlequences. They cannot but be happy for 
the human race. 

Thus have we accompanied BriiTot in his tra- 
vels through the United States, fomQtimes with 
pleaifure and fometimes with difgud. Blinded 
by preconceived opinions, which he was anxious 
to realize in France, and more a modem philofo- 
pher than a found politician, he frequently intro- 
duces vague remarks, and praifes or cenfures 
without judgment and without difcrimination^ 
Of this we think it neceflary to warn our readers; 
though we have all along endeavoured to foften 
bis deleterious principles, and to omit his chime<» 
ras. On the whole, however, his travels contain 
much information relative to the fiate of America. 
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